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ADVERTISEMENT, 


IT may greatly conduce to the.advancement of ufeful know- 
ledge, if the learned Societies eftablifhed in Europe will tranfmit 
to the Secretary of the Society in Bengal a collection of fhort 
and precife Queries on every branch of Afatic Hiftory, Natural 
and Civil, on the Philofophy, Mathematics, Antiquities, and Po- 
lite Literature of Afa, and on eaftern Arts, both liberal and me- 
chanic; fince it is hoped that accurate anfwers may in due time 
be procured to any quefüons that can be propofed on thofe 
fubjects ; which .muft in all events be curious and interefting, and 


may prove in the higheft degree beneficial to mankind. 


ASIATIC RESEARCHES. 





I. 


THE FOURTH 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED I5 FEBRUARY, 1787. 





BY THE PRESIDENT. 





GENTLEMEN; 


I HAD the honour laft year of opening to you my intention to difcourfe 

at our annual meetings on the f ve principal nations who have peopled 
the continent and iflands of 72/72 ; fo as to trace, by an hiftorical and philo- 
logical analyfis, the number of ancient ftems from which thofe five branches 
have feverally fprung, and the central region from which they appear to have 
proceeded: you may therefore expect that, having fubmitted to your con- 
fideration a few general remarks on the old inhabitants of India, I fhould 
now offer my fentiments on fome other nation, who, from a fimilarity of 
language, religion, arts, and manners, may be fuppofed to have had an early 
connection with the Hindus. But fince we find fome -4fatic nations totally 
diffimilar to them in all or moft of thofe particulars; and fince the difference 
will ftrike you more forcibly by an immediate and clofe comparifon, I defign 
at prefent to give a fhort account of a wonderful people, who feem in every 
refpect fo ftrongly contrafted to the original natives of this country, that 


they muít have been for ages a diftinét and feparate race. 
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For the purpofe of thefe difcourfes, 1 confidered India on its larecft 
feale, Celeribing it as lying between Perfia and China, Tartary, and Java; 
and for the fame purpofe, I now apply the name of Arabia, as the Ara- 
bian Geographers often apply it to that extenfive peninfula which the 
Red Sea divides from Africa, the great Affyrian river from Jridn, and of 
which the Erythrean Sea wafhes the bale, without excluding any part of 
its weftern fide, which would be completely maritime, if ro ifthmus inter- 
vened between the Mediterranean, and the Sea of Kolzom: that country, 
in fhort, 1 call Arabia, in which the .4rabic language and letters, or fuch 


as have a near affinity to them, have been immemorially current. 


ARABIA, thus divided from Jndiz by a vaft ocean, or at lcat by a 
broad bay, could hardiy have been connected in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had been confiderably improved: 
yet as the Hindus and the people of Yemen were both commercial na- 
tions in a very early age, they were probably the firít inftruments of con- 
veying to the weftern world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of Z/»dia, as 
well as the fragrant wood, called é//uwwe in Arabic, and aguru in Sanjcrit, 
which grows in the greateft perfection in .4nam or Cochinchina. Itis pof- 
fible too, that a part of the .4rabian idolatry might have been derived 
from the fame fource with that of the Hindus; but fuch an intercourfe 
may be confidered as partial and accidental only; noram 1 more con- 
vinced than I was fifteen years ago, when I took the liberty to animad- 
vert on a paflage in the Hiftory of Prince KANTEMIR, that the Turks 
have any juft reafon for holding the coaft of Yemen to be a part of India, 
and calling its inhabitants Yelow Indians. 


Tur Arabs have never been entirely fubducd; nor has any impreflion 


beer. 
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bezn made on them, except on their borders; where, indeed, the Phewni- 
clans, Perfians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in modern times, the O¢hman 
Tartars, have feverally acquired fettlements; but, with thefe exceptions, 
the natives of Hejaz and Yemen have preferved for ages the fole dominion 
of their deferts and paftures, their mcuntains and fertile valleys: thus, 
apart from the reft of mankind, this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, features and character, as long and 
as remarkably as the Hindus themfelves. All the genuine Arabs of Syria 
whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Yemen, whom I law in the [le of Hin- 
zudn, whither many had come from Ma/kat for the purpofe of trade, and 
thofe of Hejaz, whom I have met in Bengal, form a ftriking contraft to 
the Hindu inhabitants of thofe provinces: their eyes are full of vivacity, 
their fpeech voluble and articulate, their deportment manly and dignified, 
their apprehenfion quick, their minds always prefent and attentive; with a 
fpirit of independence appearing in the countenances even of the loweft 
among them. Men will always differ in their ideas of civilization, each 
meafuring it by the habits and prejudices of his own country; but, if cour- 
tefy and urbanity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of ex- 
alted virtues, be a jufter meafure of perfect fociety, we have certain proof 


that the people of Arabia, both on plains and cities, in republican and 
monarchical ftates, were eminently civilized for many ages before their 


conqueft of Perfa. 


Ir is deplorable that the Ancient Hiftory of this majeftic race fhould 
be as little known in detail before the time of DZ Yezen as that of the 
Hindus before Vicramáditya; for although the vaft hiflorical work of Æl- 
nuwairi, and the Murájuldhahab, or Golden Meadows, of Almafiádi, contain 


chapters on the kings of /Jiwyar, Ghafin and Hirah, with lifts of them, 
A 2 and 
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and fketches of their feveral reigns; and although Genealogical Tables, 
from which chronology might be better afcertained, are prefixed to many 
compofitions of the old Arabian Poets, yet moft manufcripts are fo incor- 
rect, and fo many contradictions are found in the beft of them, that we can 
Ícarce lean upon tradition with fecurity, and muft have recourfe to the 
fame media for inveftigating the hiftory of the _4rabs, that I before adopted 
in regard to that of the Judians; namely, their language, letters, and reli- 
gion, their ancient monuments, and the certain remains of their arts; on 
each of which heads I fhall touch very concifely, having premifed, that my 
obfervations will in general bc confined to the ftate of Arabia before that 
fingular revolution at the beginning of the /eventh century, the effects of 
which we fcel at this day from the Pyrenean Mountains and the Danube, to 
the fartheft parts of the Judian Empire, and even to the Eaffern Iffands. 


1. For the knowledge which any European who pleafes may attain of 
the Arabian language, we are principally indebted to the univerfity of Ley- 
den; for, though feveral Iżalians have affiduoufly laboured in the fame wide 
field, yet the fruit of their labours has been rendered almoft ufeleís by 
more commodious and more accurate works printed in Holland; and, 
though Pocock certainly accomplifhed much, and was able to accomplifh 
any thing, yet the academica] eale which he enjoyed; and his theological 
purfuits, induced him to leave unfinifhed the valuable work of Maidám» 
which he had prepared for publication; nor even, if that rich mine of Arabian 
philology had feen the light, would it have borne any comparifon with the 
fifty differtations of Hariri, which the firt ALBERT ScHULTENSs tranflated 
and explained, though he fent abroad but few of them, and has left his 
worthy grandíon, from whom perhaps Muiddén} alfo may be expected the 
honour of publifhing the reft: but the palm of glory in this branch of litera- 

ture 
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ture is due to GoL1us, whofe works are equally profound and elegant; fo 
perfpicuous in method, that they may always be confulted without fatigue, 
and read without languor; yet fo abundant in matter, that any man, 
who fhall begin with his noble edition of the Grammar compiled by his 
mafter Erprenius, and proceed, with the help of his incomparable 
Dictionary, to ftudy his Hiftory of Taimùr by Ibni Arabfhah, and fhall 
make himfelf complete maíter of that fublime work, will underítand the 
learned Arabic better than the deepeft fcholar at Conffantinople or at 
Mecca. The Arabic language, therefore, is almoft wholly in our power ; 
and, as it is unqueftionably one of the moft ancient in the world, fo it 
yields to none ever fpoken by mortals in the number of its words and 
the precifion of its phraíes; but it is equally true and wonderful that 
it bears not the leaft refemblance, either in words or the ftructure of them, 
to the San/cr:f, or great parent of the Indian dialects; of which diffimi- 
larity I wil mention two remarkable inítances; the Sanfcrit, like the 
Greek, Perfian, and German, delights in compounds, but in a much 
higher degree, and indeed to fuch excefs, that I could produce words of 
more than twenty fyllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by which 
the buffoon in AnisrorHaANEs defcribes a feaft, but with perfect feriouf- 
nefs, on the moft folemn occafions, and in the moft elegant works; while 
the Arabic, on the: other hand, and all its fifter diale&s, abhor the 
compofition of words, and invariably exprefs very complex ideas by cir- 
cumlocution; fo that, if a compound word be found in any genuine 
language of the Arabian peninfula ( zemmerdah for inftance, which occurs 
in the Hamá/ah ) it may at once be pronounced an exotic. Again: lt 
is the genius of the Sa/crit, and other languages of the fame ftock, 
that the roots of verbs be almoft univerfally biliteral, fo that ffve-and 


$ 
* 


twenty hundred {uch roots might be formed by the compofition of the 


Tite 
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fifty Indian letters; but the _4rabic roots are as univerfally £riliteral ; fo 
that the compofition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give near 
two-and-twenty thoufand elements of the language: and this will demon- 
ftrate the furprifing extent of it; for, although great numbers of its roots 
are confeffedly loft, and fome, perhaps, were never in ufe, yet, if we 
fuppofe ten thoufand of them (without reckoning guadriliterals) to exiít, 
and each of them to admit only fve variations, one with another, in 
forming derivative nouns, even then a perfect Arabic dictionary ought to 
contain fifty thoufand words, each of which may receive a multitude of 
changes by the rules of grammar. The derivatives in San/crit are con- 
fiderabiy more numerous; but a farther comparifon between the two 
languages 1s here unneceffary ; fince, in whatever light we view them, they 
{eem totally diftinét, and muft have been invented by two different races 
of men; nor do I recollect a fingle word in common between them, 
except Suruj, the plural of Siraj, meaning both a Jamp and the fun, the 
Sunfcrit name of which is, in Bengal, pronounced Sérja; and even 
this relemblance may be purely accidental. We may eafily believe 
with the Hindus, that not even Inora himfelf and his heavenly bands, 
much lefs any mortal, ever comprehended in his mind fuch an ocean of 
words as their facred language contains; and with the Arabs, that no man 
uninfpired was ever a complete mafíter of .4rabic. In fa& no perfon, I 
believe, now living in Europe or Afia, can read without ftudy an hun- 
dred couplets together in any collection of ancient -4rabian poems: and 
we are told, that the great author of the Ars learned by accident from 
the mouth of a child, in a village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, 
which he had long fought in vain from grammarians, and from books, of 
the higheft reputation. It is by approximation alone that a knowledge 


of thefe two venerable languages can be acquired; and, with moderate 
atten» 
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attention, enough of them both may be known, to delight and inítru& 
us in an infinite degree. I conclude this head with remarking, that the 
nature of the ÆEZkiopic dialect feems to prove an early eftablifhment of 
the 4rabs in part of Ethiopia, from which they were afterwards expelled, 
and attacked even in their own country by the -4byfínians, who had been 
invited over as auxiliaries againít the tyrant of Yemen, about a century before 


the birth of MUHAMMED. 


Or the characters in which the old compofitions of 4rabia were written, 
we know but little, except that the Koràn originally appeared in thofe of 
Cifah, from which the modern Arabian letters, with all their elegant vari- 
ations, were derived, and which unqueftionably had a common origin with 
the Hebrew or Chaldaic; but, as to the Himyarick letters, or thofe which 
we fee mentioned by the name of .4/mufnad, we are ftill in total darknefs ; 
the traveller NieBUHR having been unfortunately prevented from vifiting 
fome ancient monuments in Yemen, which are faid to have infcriptions on 
them. If thofe letters bear a ftrong refemblance to the Viígar: ; and if a 
ftory current in India be true, that fome Hindu merchants heard the San- 
Jerit language fpoken in Arabia the Happy, we might be confirmed in our 
opinion, that an intercourfe formerly fubfifted between the two nations 
of oppofite coaíts, but fhould have no reafon to believe that they fprang 
from the fame immediate ftock. The firft fyllable of Hamyar, as many 
Europeans write it, might perhaps induce an etymologift to derive the 
Arabs of Yemen from the great anceftor of the Jndians; but we muft 
obferve, that Himyar is the proper appellation of thofe .4rabs; and 
many reafons concur to prove, that the word is purely .4rabic. The 
fimilarity of fome proper names on the borders of India to thofe of 
Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place called Araba, a people named 

Aribes 
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Aribes or Arabies, and another called Sabai, is indeed remarkable, and may 
hereafter furnifh me with obfervations of fome importance, but not at all 


inconfiftent with my prefent idcas. 


II. Ir is generally afferted, that the old religion of the .4rabs was en- 
tire Sabian; but I can offer fo little accurate information concerning the 
Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the word, that I dare not yet fpeak 
on the fubject with confidence. This at leaft is certain, that the people 
of Yemen very foon fell into the common, but fatal error of adoring the 
Sun and the Firmament; for even the third in defcent from YoxTan, 
who was confequently as old as NAHOR, took the furname of ABpusH- 
ams, or Servant of the Sun; and his family, we are affured, paid particu- 
lar honours to that luminary. Other tribes worfhipped the planets and 
fixed ftars; but the religion of the poets at leaft feems to have been pure 
Theifin; and this we know with certainty, becaufe we have Arabian verles 
of unfufpected antiquity, which contain pious and elevated fentiments on the 
goodnefs and juftice, the power and omniprefence of ALLAH, or THE Gop. 
If an infcription, faid to have been found on marble in Yemen, be authentic, 
the ancient inhabitants of that country preferved the religion of Esger, and 
profeffed a belief in miracles and a future fate. 


We are alfo told, that a ftrong refemblance may be found between the 
religions of the pagan Arabs and the Hindus; but, though this may be 
true, yet an agreement in wor(íhipping the fun and flars will not prove an 
affinity between the two nations: the powers of God reprefented as female 
deities, the adoration of Jones, and the name of the idol Wupp, may 
lead us indeed to fuífpect that fome of the Hindu fuperftitions had found 
tneir way into Arabia; and though we have no traces in 4rabian Hiftory 


of 
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of fuch a conqueror or legiflator as the great Szsac, who is faid to have 
rated pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth of the Ganges : yet fincf we 
know that Sa’cya is a title of BuppHa, whom I fuppofe to be Wopen, 
fince BUDDHA was not a native of India, and fince the age of SEsAc per- 
fectly agrees with that of Sa’cya, we may form a plaufible conjecture 
that they were in fact the fame perfon who travelled eaftward from Ethiopia, 
either as a warrior or as a lawgiver, about a thoufand years before CHRIST; 
and whofe rites we now fee extended as far as the country of Nifon, or, à 
the Chinefe call it, Japuen ; both words fignifying the' Rifing Sun. 'Sa cra 
may be derived from a word meaning power, or from another denoting 
vegetable food; fo that this epithet will not determine whether he was a 
hero or a philofopher; but the title BuppHa, or wife, may induce us to 
believe that he was rather a benefactor than a deftroyer of his fpecies. If 
his religion however was really introduced into any part of .4rabia, it could 
not have been general in that country ; and we may fafely pronounce, that 
before the Mohammedan revolution, the noble and learned Arabs were 
Theifts, but that a ftupid idolatry prevailed among the lower orders of the 


people. 


I FIND no trace among them, till their emigration, of any philofophy 
but ethics; and even their fyftem of morals, generous and enlarged as it 
feems to have been in the minds of a few illuftrious chieftains, was, on the 
whole, miferably depraved for a century at leaft before MuHAMMED. The 
diftinguifhing virtues, which they boafted of inculcating and praétifing, 
were a contempt of riches, and even of death ; but, in the age of the 
Seven Peets, their liberality had deviated into mad profufion, their cou- 
rage into ferocity, and their patience into an obftinate fpirit of encoun- 
tering fruitleís dangers; but I forbear to expatiate on the manners of the 

Vor. II. B Arabs 
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Arabs in that age, becaule the poems, entitled c4/modéllakét, which have 
appeared in our own language, exhibit an exact picture of their virtues and 
their vices, their wifdom and their folly ; and fhow what may be conftantly 
expected trom men of open hearts and boiling paffions, with no law to con- 


troul, and little religion to reftrain them. 


IIT. Few monuments of antiquity are preferved in Arabia, and of thofe 
few, tire belt accounts are very uncertain; but we are affured that infcrip- 
tions on rocks and mountains are ftill feen in various parts of the peninfula ; 
which, if they are in any known language, and if correct copies of them can 


De procured, may be decyphered by eafy and infallible rules. 


Tur firft ALserr ScHuLTENS has preferved in his Ancient Memorias 
cf Arabie, the moft pleafing of all his works, two little poems in an ele- 
giac ftrain, which are faid to have been found, about the middle of the 
feventh century, on fome fragments of ruined edifices in Hadrambt, near 
Aden, and are fuppofed to be of an indefinite, but very remote age. ft 
may naturally be afked,—In what characters were they written? Who de- 
cyphered them ? Why were not the original letters preferved in the book 
where the verfes are cited? What became of the marbles which 4bdur- 
rahman, then Governor of Yemen, moft probably fent to the Khalifak at 
Bagdad? If they be genuine, they prove the people of Yemen to have been 
* herdfmen and warriors, inhabiting a fertile and well-watered country, 
* full of game, and near a fine fea abounding with fifh, under a monarch- 
* 1cal government, and drefled. in green filk, or veíts of needlework,’ 
either of their own manufacture, or imported from Judie. The meafure 
of thefe verfes is perfectly regular, and the dialect unditinguithable, at 


kaft by me, from that of Kuraifa ; fo that, ifthe drebidie writers were much 
ud d ted 
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addicted to literary impoftures, I (hould Ilroagly fufpect them to be modern 
compofitions on the inítability of human greatnefs, and the confequences of 
irreligion, illuftrated by the example of the /Zonyarick princes ; and the fame 
may be fufpected of the firit poem quoted by SchuLTENS, which he aícribes 


to an Arab in the age of SOLOMON. 


Tue fuppofed houfes of the people called Thamiud are alfo ftill to be feen 
in excavations of rocks; and, in the time of TaBrIZ1 the Grammarian, 
a caftle was extant in Yemen, which bore the name of ALADBAT, an old 
bard and warrior, who firt, we are told, formed his army, thence called 4/2- 
kams, in five parts; by which arrangement he defeated the troops of Rimyar 


in an expedition againít Sanda. 


Or pillars erected by SzEsAc, after his invafion of Yemen, we find no 
mention in Arabian hiftories ; and, perhaps, the ftory has no more founda- 
tion than another told by the Greeks and adopted by Nrwron, that the 
Arabs woríhipped URANTA, and even Baccuus by name, which, they fay, 
means great in Arabic; but where they found fuch a word we cannot dif- 
cover. Itis true that Becca fignifies a great and tumuliuous crowd, and, in 


this fenfe, is one name of the facred city commonly called Mecca. 


Tue Cábak, or quadrangular edifice at Mecca, is indifputably fo ancient; 
that its original ufe, and the name of its builder, are loft in a cloud of idle 
traditions." An drab told me gravely, that it was railed by ABRAHAM, 
who, as J affured him, was never there: others aícribe it, with more pro- 
bability, to IsMA1L, or one of his immediatc defcendants; but whether 
it was built as a place of divine worfhip, asa fortrefs, as a fepulchre,. or 
asa monument of the treaty between the old poffeffors of Arabia and the 

B 2 fons 
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fons of KipAn, antiquaries may difpute, but no mortal can determine. 
It is thought by ReLAND to have been ¿he manfion of fome ancient pa- 
triarch, and revered on that account by his pofferity ; but the room, in 
which, we now are affembled, would contain the whole Arabian edifice ; 
^d. 1f it were large enough for the dwelling-houfe of a patriarchal family, 
it wouid feem ill adapted to the paftoral manners of the Kedarites. A 
Perfian author infifts, that the true name of Mecca is Mahcadah, or the 
Tomble of the Moon; but, although we may fmite at his etymology, we 
cannot but think it probable that the Clak was originally defigned for 
religious purpofes. Three couplets are cited in an Arabic Hiltory of 
this building, which, from their extreme fimplicity, have lefs appear- 
ance of impofture than other verfes of the fame kind: they are afcribed 
to Asap, a Tobbí, or king by fucceffion, who is generally allowed to have 
reigned in Yemen an hundred and twenty-eight years before CuRIST’S 
birth; and they commemorate, without any poetical imagery, the magni- 
ficence of the prince in covering the holy temple with firiped cloth and fine 
linen, and in making keys for its gate. This temple, however, the fanctity 
of which was reftored by MuHammep, had been ftrangely profaned at 
the time of his birth, when it was ufual to decorate its walls with poems 
on all fubjects, and often on the triumphs of Arabian gallantry and the 


praifes of Grecian wine, which the merchants of Syria brought for fale 1nto 
the deferts. 


From the want of materials on the fubjeét of Arabian antiquity, we find 
it very difficult to fix the chronology of the lfmailites with accuracy be- 
yond the time of ADNAN, from whom the impoftor was defcended in thc 
twenty-firft degree; and, although we have genealogies of ALKAMAH and 
other Himyarick bards as high as the thirtieth degree, or for a period of 


nine 
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nine hundred years at leaft, yet we can hardly depend on them fo far, as to 
eftablifh a complete chronological fyftem : by realoning downwards, how- 
ever, we may ascertain fome points of confiderable importance. The uni- 
.verfal tradition of Yemen is, that Yoxran, the fon of Enzn, fir fettled 

“his family in that country; which fettlement, by the computation admit- 
ted in Europe, muft have been above three thoufand fix hundred. years ago, 

and nearly at the time when the Hindus, under the condu& of RaMa, were- 
fubduing the firt inhabitants of thefe regions, and extending the Indian 
Empire from Ayódhyi, or Audh, as far as the [fle of Sinhal, or. Silin; Ac- 
cording to this calculation, Nuuman, king of Yemen in the ninth gene- 
ration from Esger, was cotemporary with JosePH;: and if a: verfe com- 
pofed by that prince, and quoted by ABULFEDA, was really preferved, as 
it might eafily have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great antiquity 
of the Arabian language and metre. This is a literal verfion of the cou-. 
plet: * When thou, who art in power, conducteft affairs with courtefy, 
« thou attaincft the high honours of thofe who are moft exalted, and: 
* whofe mandates are obeyed.” We are told, that, from an elegant verb in. 
this diltich, the royal poet acquired the furname of Alnuiafer, or the Cour. 
teous. Now the reafons for believing this verfe genuine are its: brevity,. 
which made it eafy to be remembered, and the good fenfe comprifed in it, 
which made it become proverbial;.to which we may add, that the dialect 
is apparently old, and differs in three words from the idiom of Hejaz: the 
reafons for. doubting: are, that fentences and veríes of indefinite antiquity 
are fometimes afcribed by the Arabs to particular perfons of eminence;. 
and they even go fo far as to cite a: pathetic elegy of Apam himfelf on 

the death of AzgrEr, but in very good Arabic and correct meafure. Such 

are the doubts which neceffarily muft arife on fuch a fubje& ; yet we 

have no need of ancicnt monuments or traditions to prove all that our 


analyfis 
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analyfis requires, namely, that the Arabs, both of Hejaz and Yemer, 
fprang from a ftock entirely different from that of the /Zindus, and that 


their firft eftablifhments in the refpective countries, where we now find them, 


were nearly coeval. 


Icaxswor finifh this article without obferving, that, when:the King of 
Denmark's miniftrers inftructed the Daz;/* travellers to collect Aifforical 
books in Arabic, but not to bufy themfelves with procuring Arabia: 
poems, they certainly were ignorant that the only monuments of old 
Arabian Hiítory are collections of poetical pieces, and the commentaries on 
them; that all memorable tranfactions in Arabia were recorded in verle, 
and that more certain facts may be known by reading the Hamiah, the Di- 
«cán of IIudhail, and the valuable work of Obaidullah, than by turning 


over a hundred volumes in profe, unlefs indeed thofe.poems are cited by the 


hiftorians as their authorities. 


IV. Tur manners of the ZJejís; Arabs, which have continued, we 
know, from the time of SoLomox to the prefent age, were by no means 
favourable to the cultivation of arts; and, as to fcieuces, we have no reafon 
to believe that they were acquainted with any; for the mere amufement of 
giving names to ftars, which were ufcful to them in their paftoral or preda- 
tory rambles through the deferts, and in their obfervations on the weather, 
can hardly be confidered as a material part of aftronomy. The only arts 
in which they pretended to excellence (I except horfemanfhip and mili- 
tary accomplifhments) were poetry and rhetoric. That we have none of 
their compofitions in profe before the Kor», may be afcribed, perhaps, to 
the little fkill which they feem to have had in writing; to their predi- 


letion in favour of poetical meafure, and to the facility with which ver- 
fes 
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fes are committed to memory; but all their ftories prove, that they were 
eloquent in a high degree, and poffeffed wonderful powers of. {peaking 
without preparation in flowing and forcible periods. 1 have never been 
able to difcover what was meant. by their books, called Aawdsim; but 
fuppofe that they were: collections of their common, or cuftomary law. 
Writing was fo: little practifed among: them, that. their old poems which 
are now acceffible to us, may almoft be confidered as originally unwrit- 
ten; and I am inclined to think that SamuEL JHonsown’s reafoning on 
the extreme imperfection of unwritten languages, was too general; fince 
a language that is only fpoken, may neverthelefs be highly polifhed by a 
people who, like the ancient Arabs, make the improvement of their idiom: 
a national concern, appoint folemn aflemblies for the purpole of difplaying 


their poetical talents, and hold it a duty to exercife their children in getting 


by heart their moft approved compofitions. 


The people of Yemen had poffibly more mechanical arts, and perhaps 
more /cience; but, although their ports muft have been the emporia of con- 
fiderable commerce between Egypt and India, or part of Perfia, yet we have 
no certain proofs of their proficiency in navigation; or even in manufac- 
tures. That the _4rabs of the defert had mufical inftruments, and names 
for the different notes, and that they were greatly delighted with melody, 
we know from themíelves; but their lutes and pipes were probably very 
fimple, and their mufic, I fufpect, was little more than a natural and 
tuneful recitation of their.elegiac verfes and love-fongs.. The fingular pro- 
perty of their language, in fhunning compound words, may be urged, ac- 
cording to Bacon’s idea, as a proof that they had made no. progrefs in 
arts; * which require, fays he, a variety of combinations: to exprefs the 


* complex. notions arifing from them; but. the. fingularity may perhaps be 
imputed 
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imputed wholly to the genius of the language, and the tafte of thofe who 
{poke it; fince the oll Germans who knew no art, appear to have delighted 
in compound words, which poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might 


require as much as any meaner art whatfoever. 


So great, on the whole, was the ftrength of parts or capacity, either na- 
tural or acquired from habit, for which the Arabs were ever diftinguifhed, 
that we cannot be furprized when we fee that blaze of genius which they 
difplayed, as far as their arms extended, when they burít, like their own 
dyke of Arim, through their ancient limits, and Ípread, like an inunda- 
tion, over the great empire of fran. ‘That a race of Tázis, or Courfers, 
as the Perfians cal them, * who drank the milk of camels and fed on li- 
* zards, fhould entertain a thought of fubduing the kingdom of Fr RIDUN’, 
was confidered by the General of YeEzpEGiIRD’s army as the ftrongeft in- 
ftance ot fortune's levity and mutability; but Frrpavus1, a complete maf- 
ter of Afatic manners, and fingularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, 
cven in the age of FEnRiDvN, as * difclaiming any kind of dependence 
* on that monarch, exulting in their liberty, delighting in eloquence, acts 
* of liberality, and martial achievements, and thus making the whole earth, 
favs the poet, red as wine with the blood of their foes, and the air like a 
* foreft of canes with their tall fpears.? With fuch a character they were 
likely to conquer any country that they could invade; and, if ALEXAN- 
DER had invaded their dominions, they would unqueftionably have made 


an obftinate, and probably a fuccefsful, refiftance. 


Bur I have detained you too long, gentlemen, with a nation who have 
ever been my favourites; and hope at our next anniverfary meeting to tra-. 


vel with you over a part of 44//z, which exhibits a race of men diftin& both 
from 
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from the Hindus and from the Arabs. In the mean time, it hall be my care 
to fuperintend the publication of your Tranfactions ; in which, if the learned 
in Europe have not raifed their expectations too high, they will not, I be- 
lieve, be difappointed: my own imperfe& effays I always except; but 
though my other engagements have prevented my attendance on your So- 
ciety for the greateít part of laft year, and I have fet an example of that free- 
dom from reftraint, without which no fociety can flourifh, yet, as my few 
hours of leifure will now be devoted to San/cri# literature, I cannot but hope, 
though my chief object be a knowledge of Hindu Law, to make fome dif- 
covery in other fciences, which I fhall impart with humility, and which you 


will, I doubt not, receive with indulgence. 


II. 


THE FIFTH 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 21 FEBRUARY, 1788. 








BY THE PRESIDEN T. 








T the clofe of my laft addrefs to you, Gentlemen, I declared my 
defign of introducing to your notice a people of Afia, who feemed 

as different in moft refpects from the Hindus and Arabs as thofe two nations 
had been fhown to differ from each other ;. I meaned the people whom we 
call Tartars: but I enter with extreme diffidence on my prefent fubject, 
becaufe I have little knowledge of the Tartarian diale&s ; and the erofs 
errors of European Writers On Afiatic literature have long convinced me 
that no fatisfactory account can be eiven of any nation with whofe language 
we are not perfectly acquainted. Such evidence, however, as I have pro- 
cured by attentive reading and fcrupulous inquiries, 1 will now lay before 
you, interfperfing fuch remarks as I could not but make on that evidence, 


and fubmitting the whole to your impartial decifion. 


ConFORMABLY to the method before adopted in defcribing Arabia 
and India, I confider Tartary alfo, for the purpefe of this difcourfe, on its 
moft extenfive fcale, and requeft your attention whilít I trace the largeft 


boundaries that are affignable to it. Conccive a line drawn from the Mouth 


i. 3 of 
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of the Oby to that of the Dnieper, and, bringing it back eaftward acrofs 
the Euxine, fo as to include the peninfula of Krim, extend it along the 
foot of Cuucafus, by the rivers Cur and Aras, to the Ca/pian Lake, from 
the oppofite fhore of which follow the courfe of the Jaikun’ and the chain of 
Caucafean hills as far as thofe of Imaus; whence continue the line beyond 
the Chinefe Wall to the White Mountain, and the country of Ye¢/o; fkirting 
the borders of Perfia, India, China, Corea, but including part of Ruffia, 
with all the diftricts which he between the G/acial Sea and that of Japan. 
M. De Guicnes, whofe great work on the Huns abounds more in folid 
learning than in rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, however, with a magni- 
ficent image of this wide region; defcribing it as a ftupendous edifice, the 
beams and pillars of which are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome 
one prodigious mountain, to which the Chinefe give the epithet of Celefial, 
with a confiderable number of broad rivers flowing down its fides. If the 
manfion be fo amazingly fublime, the land around it is proportionably ex- 
tended, but more wonderfully diverfified ; for fome parts of it are in- 
crufted with ice, others parched with inflamed air, and covered with a kind 
of lava: here we meet with immenfe tracks of fandy deferts and forefts, al- 
molt impenetrable ; there, with gardens, groves, and meadows, perfumed 
with mufk, watered by numberleís rivulets, and abounding in fruits and 
flowers; and from eaft to weft lie many confiderable provinces, which 
appear as valleys in comparifon of the hills towering above them ; but in 
truth are the flat fummits of the higheft mountains in the world, or at leaft 
the higheft in fa. Near one-fourth in latitude of this extraordinary 
region is in the fame charming climate with Greece, Italy, and Provence ; and 
another fourth in that of England, Germany, and the northern parts of 
France; but the Hyperborean countries can have few beauties to recom- 
mend them, at leaft in the prefent {tate of the earth’s temperature. To 

the 
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the fouth, on the frontiers of Iràn are the beautiful vales of Soghd, with 
the celebrated cities of Samarkand and Bokhára ; on thofe of Thibet are 
the territories of | Cafhghar, Khoten, Chegil, and Khétd, all famed for 
perfumes and for the beauty of their inhabitants; and on thofe of China 
lies the country of Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom ; which name, like 
that of K 2472, has in modern times been given to the whole Chinefe empire, 
where fuch an appellation would be thought an infult; We muft not omit 
the fine territory of Tancùt, which was known to the Greeks by the name 
of Serica, and confidered’ by them as the fartheft eaftern extremity of the 
habitable globe. 


ScYTHIA feems to be the general name which the ancient Europeans 
gave to as much as they knew of the country thus bounded and defcribed ; 
but whether that word be derived, as PLINY feems to intimate, from Sacai, 
a people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks and Perfians, or, as 
BRYANT imagines, from Cuthia, or, as Colonel VALLANCEY believes, 
irom words denoting xavigation, or, as it might have been fuppofed, 
flom a Greek root implying wrath and ferocity, this. at leaft is certain, 
that, as India, China, Perfia, Japan, are not appellations of thofe 
countries in the languages of the nations who inhabit them, fo 
neither Scythia nor Tartary are names by which the inhabitants 
of the country, now under our confideration have ever diftinguifhed them- 
felves. Tátárifidn is, indeed, a word ufed by the Perfians for the fouth- 
weftern part of Scythia, where the mufk-deer is faid to be common; 
and the name Tártar is by fome confidered as that of a particular tribe ; 
by others, as that of a fmall river only ; while 7Z7óz, as oppofed to Iran; 
leems to mean the ancient dominion of Armnma'stiA/s to the north and - 


eaft of the Oxus. There is nothing more idle than a debate concerning 


names, 
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names, which, after all, are of little confequence when our ideas are diftin& 
without them. Having given, therefore, a correct notion of the country 
which I propofed to examine, I fhall not fcruple to call it by the general 
name of Tartary ; though I am conícious of ufing a term equally improper 


in the pronunciation and the application of it. 


TARTARY then, which contained, according to PLINY, an innumerable 
multitude of nations, by whom the reft of Afia and all Europe has in dif- 
ferent ages been over-run, 1s denominated, as various images have pre- 
fented themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of the northern fwarms, 
the zuz/ery of irrefiftible legions, and, by a ftronger metaphor, the foundery 
of the human race: but M. BarLLY, a wonderfully ingenious man, and 
a very lively writer, feems firft to have confidered it as the cradle of our 
Species, and to have fupported an opinion, that the whole ancient world 
was enlightened by fciences brought. from the moft northern parts of 
Scythia, particularly from the Banks of the Jenifea, or from the Hyper- 
borean regions. All the fables of old Greece, Italy, Perfia, India, he derives 
from the north; and it muft be owned that he maintains his paradox 
with acutenefs and learning. Great learning and great acutenefs, toge- 
ther with the charms of a moft engaging ftyle, were indeed neceffary to 
render even tolerable a fyftem which places an earthly paradife, the gar- 
dens of He/perus, the iflands of the Macares, the groves of Elyfum, if not 
of Eden, the heaven of INDRA, the Per///£ón, or fairy-land, of the Perfian 
poets, with its city of diamonds and its country of Shídedm, fo named 
from Pleafure and Love, not in any climate which the common fenfe of 
mankind confiders as the feat of delights, but beyond the Month of the 

Oby, in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled only by that where the 
wild imagination of Dantes led him to fix the worft of criminals in a 
ftate 
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{tate of punifhment after death, and of which Ze could not, he fays, even 
think without fhivering. A very curious paflage, in a tract of PLUTARCH, 
on the figure in the Moow's orb, naturally induced M. BarLuy to place 
Ogygia in the north; and he concludes that ifland, as others have con- 
cluded rather fallacioufly, to be the 4tlantis of PLATO ; but is at a lofs 
to determine whether it was Iceland or Greenland, Spitzbergen or New 
Zembla. Among fo many charms, it was difficult indeed to give a pre- 
ference; but our philofopher, though as much perplexed by an option of 
beauties as the fhepherd of Ida, feems on the whole to think Zembla the 
moft worthy of the golden fruit; becaufe it is indifputably an ifland, and 
lies oppofite toa gulph near a continent, from which a great number of 
rivers defcend into the ocean. He appears equally diftreffed among five 
nations, real and imaginary, to fix upon that which the Greeks named t- 
lantes; and his conclufion in both cafes muft remind us of the fhowman at 
Eton, who, having pointed out in his box all the crowned heads of the 
world, and being afked by the fchool-boys, who looked through the glafs, 
which was the Emperor, which the Pope, which the Sultan, and which the 
Great Mogul, aníwered eagerly, * which you pleafe, young gentlemen, 
* which you pleafe. His letters however to VoLTAIRE, in which he 
unfolds his new fyftem to his friend, whom he had not been able to con- 
vince, are by no means to be derided; and his general propofition, that 
arts and Íciences had their fource in Turtary, deferves a longer examination 
than can be given to it in this difcourfe.—I fhall, neverthelefs, with your 
permiffion, fhortly difcufs the queftion, under the feveral heads that will pre- 
fent themfelves in order. 


ALTHOUGH we may naturally fuppofe that the numberlefs commu- 
nities of Tartars, fome of whom are eítablifhed in great cities, and fome 


encamped 
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encamped on plains in ambulatory manfions, which they remove from 
palture to pafture, muft be as different in their features as in their dialects ; 
yet, among thofe who have not emigrated into another country and mixed 
with another nation, we may difcern a family-likenefs, efpecially in their 
eyes and countenance, and in that configuration of lineaments which 
we generally call a Tartar-face; but, without making anxious inquiries, 
whether all the inhabitants of the vaft region before defcribed have 
fimilar features, we may conclude from thofe whom we have feen, 
and from the original portraits of Farimu’r and his defcendants, that 
the Zar£ars in general differ wholly in complexion and countenance 
from the Hindus and from the 4rabs: an obfervation which tends in 
fome degree to confirm the account given by modern Z7Zzr/ars themfelves 
of their defcent from a common ancettor. Unhappily, their lineage can- 
not be proved by authentic pedigrees or hiftorical monuments; for 
all their writings extant, even thofe in the Mogul diale&, are long 
fubfequent to the time of MuHAMMED; nor is it poffible to diftinguifh 
their genuine traditions from thofe of the 4rabs, whofe religious opini- 
ons they have in general adopted. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Kh4wájah Rasui’p, furnamed FAD'LV’ LLAS, a native of Kazvin, 
compiled his account of the Tartars and Mongals from the papers of 
one Pvu'raA'D, whom the great grandfon of HorAcv/ had fent into 
Jitáriflión, for the fole purpofe of collecting hiftorical information ; and 
the commiffion itfelf fhows how little the Zzrzar;izz Princes really 
knew of their own origin. From this work of Rasni’p, and from 
other materials, ABvu^LcHa'/zi, King of Khwdrezm, compofed in the 
Mogul language his Genealogical Hi/tory, which, having been purchafed 
from a merchant of Bokhéra by fome Swedifh officers, prifoners of war. 


in Siberia, has found its way into feveral European tongues. It contains 
much 
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much valuable matter, but, like all MurammeDnpan hiftories, exhibits 
tribes or nations as individual fovereigns; and if Baron Dr Torr had 
not flrangely neglected to procure a copy of the Vurtarian Hiftory, for the 
orignal of which he unneceflarily offered a large fum, we fhould probably 
have found that it begins with an account of the deluge, taken from the 
Korán, and proceeds to rank Turc, Cui w, TaArA'n, and MonNcAr, 
among the fons of Y “FET. The genuine traditional hiftory of the Tartars, 
in all the books that I have infpected, feems to begin with Ochu'z, as that 
of the Hindus does with Ra'ma : they place their miraculous Hero and 
Patriarch four thoufand years before CHeNGIZ Kua’n, who was born in 
the year 1164,.and with whofe reign their hiftorical period. commences. 
It is rather furprizing that M. BAirrv, who makes frequent appeals to 
etymological arguments, has not derived Ocycrs from Ocnuv'z, and 
ATLAS from Alfaz, or the Golden Mountain of Tartary : the Greek termi- 
nations might have been rejected from both words; and a mere tranfpofition 


of letters is no difficulty with an etymologift. 


My remarks in this addrefs, Gentlemen, will be confined to the period 
preceding CHENGIZ; and, although the learned labours of M. Dx 
GUIGNES, and the fathers VispeLou, DemMAILLA, and GausiL, who 
have made an incomparable ufe of their Chinefe literature, exhibit probable 
accounts of the Tartars from a very early age, yet the old hiftorians of 
China were not only foreign, but generally hoítile to them ; and for both 
thofe reafons, either through ignorance or malignity, may be fuípected of 
miíreprefenting their tranfactions. If they {peak truth, the ancient hiftory 
of the Tartars prefents us, like moft other hiftories, with a feries of aflaf- 
finations, plots, treafons, maffacres, and all the natural fruits of felfifh am- 
bition. I fhould have no inclination to give you a fketch of fuch horrors, 

Vor. II. D even 
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even. if the. occafion called for it; and will barely obferve that the firft 
king of the Hyumnus, or Huns, began his reign, according to VispELOv, 
about three thoufand. fiue hundred and fixty years ago, not long after the time 
fixed in my former difcourfes for the firft regular eftablifhments of the Hin- 
dus.and Arabs in their feveral countries. 


I. Our firft inquiry concerning the /anguages and letters: of the 
Tartars, prefents us. with a deplorable void, or with a. profpect as. barrem 
and dreary as that of their: deferts.. The: Tartars;, im general, had no lite- 
rature : (in. this: point all. authorities appear to concur) ;. the Turcs. had no. 
letters ;. the: Huns; according to Procopius, had not even. heard: of 
them ;. the magnificent CHENGIZ, whofe empire included. an. area of. 
near eighty fquare: degrees, could find none of his own. Mongals,. as the 
beft authors inform: us,.able to. write his difpatches ;: and. Tarmu'r,. a fa- 
vage of. ftrong natural parts and paffionately fond of hearing hiftories read: 
to him, could liimfelf neither write nor read. lt: is true that Ianu ARAB. 
SHAH mentions a fet of characters called Dilberjin, which were ufed in: 
Kháta : “he had feen them,” he fays, ** and found them:to: confift of forty- 
*- ove letters, a diftinct fymbot being appropriated to each long and fhort 
“. vowel, and to each confonant hard or foft, on otherwife varied in pro- 
* nunciation ;" but Kháta was in. Southern Tartary, on: the confines of 
India and, from his defcription of the characters there in. ufe, we. cannot 
but fufpe& them to have been thofe of Tkihet, which are: manifeftly Indian, 
bearing a greater refemblance to thofe: of. Bengal than to. Dévanagar}. 
The learned:and eloquent drab adds, ** that the Tatars of Kháta write, in 
‘© the Dilberjin letters, all their tales and hiftories, their journals,. poems, 
* and mifcellanies, their diplomas, records of ftate and juftice, the laws of 
* CuEnoiz, their public regifters, and their compofitions.of.every fpecies." 

If 
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If this be true, the people of KAétd muft have been a polifhed and even 
a lettered nation; and it may be true, without affe&ing the generat 
pofition, that the Zartars were illiterate; but Isnu ARABSHAH Was a 
profefled rhetorician, and it is impoffible to read the original paflage with- 
out full conviction that his object in writing it was to difplay his power 
of words in a flowing and modulated period. He fays further, that in 
Jaghatai the people of OigZr, as he calls them, ** have a fyftem of fourteen 
** letters only, denominated from themfeives Oighiiri ;” and thofe are the 
characters which the Mongals are fuppofed by moft authors to have bor- 
rowed. ABUu”LGHAZI tells us only, that CuHexc1Z employed the natives 
of Eighur as excellent penmen ; but the Chinefe affert, that he was forced 
to employ them, becaufe he had no writers at all among his natural-born 
Íubjects ; and we are affured by many, that KuBLAIkHA'N “ordered letter 

to be invented for his nation by a ZWibetiau, whom he rewarded with the 
digmty of Chief Lama. The (mall number of Eighér? letters might in- 
duce us to believe that they were Zend or Pahlavi, which muft have been 
current in that country when it was governed by the fons of FerIDU'N5 
and if the alphabet afcribed to the Eighuriany by M. Des HauTESRAYES 
be correct, we may fafely decide, that in many of its letters it refembles 
both the Zend and the Syriac, with a remarkable difference in the mode 
of connecting them ; but as we can fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpecimén 
of them, our doubt muft remain in regard to their form and origin. The 
page exhibited by Hype as Khatáyan writing, is ev idently a fort of broken 
Cifsck ; and the fine manufcript at Oxford, from which it was taken , 15 more 


probably a Mendean work on fome religious fubjeét than, as he imagined, a 


code of Tartarian laws. That very learned man appears to have made a worfe 


for Mongal characters, a page of writing which has the 
appearance of Japanefe, or mutilated Chineje letters, 
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miftake in giving us 
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lr the Tartars in general, as we have every reafon to believe, had no 
written memorials, it cannot be thought wonderful that their languages, 
like thofe' of. Americe, (hould have been in perpetual fluctuation, and that 
more than fifty dialects, as Hype had been credibly informed, fhould be 
{poken between /Mo/cow and China by the many kindred tribes, or their 
feveral branches, which are enumerated by Asv"LcHA'zr. What thofe 
dialects are, and whether they really fprang from a common ftock, we 
(hal? probably learn from Mr. PArraAs, and other indefatigable men em- 
ployed by the Ruffian court ; and it is from the Ruffans that we muft 
expect the moft accurate information concerning their A4fatic fubjects. 
I perfuade myfelf that, if their inquiries be judicioufly made and faith- 
fully reported, the refult of them will prove that all the languages pro- 
perly Tartarian arole from «one common fource, excepting always the 
jargons of fuch wanderers or mountaineers as, having long been divided 
from the main body of the nation, muft in a courfe of ages have framed 
feparate idioms for themfelves. The only Tartarian language of which 
I have any knowledge, is the Turkifh of Conffantinople, which is however 
fo copious, that whoever fhall know it perfe&ly, will eafily underftand, 
as we are affured by intelligent authors, the dialeéts of 77247774» ; and 
we may collect from Asv^"rcHa'zr, that he would find little difficulty 
in the Calmac and the Mogul. 1 will not offend your ears by a dry cata- 
logue of fimilar words in thofe different languages; but a careful in- 
veftigation has convinced me, that, as the Indian and Arabian tongues 
are feverally defcended from a common parent, fo thofe of Tartary might 
be traced to one ancient ftem effentially differing from the two others. 
It appears, indeed, from a ftory told by Asu^rcnuaA'zv, that the Pirdts 
and the Mongals could not underítand each other; but no more can the 
Danes and the Englifh, yet their diale&s beyond a doubt are branches of 


the 
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he fame Gothic tree. The dialect of the Moguls, in which fome hifto- 
ries of TArMv'/n and his defcendants were originally compofed, is called 
in India, where a learned native fet me right when I ufed another word, 
Turcis; not that it is precifely the fame with the 7ur£/2 of the Othmin- 
Jus, but the two idioms differ, perhaps, lefs than Swedi/fh and German, 
or Spanifk and Portuguefe, and certainly lefs than Welch and Iri. In 
hope of afcertaining this point, I have long fearched in vain for the origi- 
nal works afcribed to Taimu’r and Ba’zer; but all the Moguls with 
whom I have converfed in this country, refemble the crow in one of 
their popular fables, who, having long affected to walk like a pheafant;. 
was unable after all to acquire the gracefulnefs of that elegant bird, and: 
in the mean time unlearned his own natural gait: they have not learned: 
the díale&t of Perfía, but have wholly forgotten that of their’ anceftors. 


A very confiderable part of the old Tarfarian language, which in Afe 
would probably have been loft, is happily preferved in. Europe; and if 


the ground-work of the weftern 7ur£i/Z, when feparated from the Perfíar 


and Arabic, with which it is embellifhed, be a branch of the loft Oy Zzla: 


tongue, I can affert with confidence, that it has not the leaft refemblance 
either to Arabic or Sanferit, and muít have -been. invented’. by a race of 
men wholly diftinét from.the Arabs or Hindus. This fact alone overfets 
the fyftem of M. BaArrrv, who confiders the Saj/crit, of which he gives 
in feveral places a moft erroneous account, as * a fine monument of his 
* primeval Scythians, the precepfors of mankind, and planters of a Sublime 
* philofophy, even in India; for he holds it an inconteftable truth, that 
a language which is dead, fuppofes a nation which is defiroyed ; and he 
feems to think fuch reafoning perfe&ly decifive of the qucftion, without 
having recourfe to aftronomical arguments, or the fpirit of ancient inftitu- 


tions. For my part, I defire no better proof than that which the language of 
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the Bréhimans affords, of an immemorial and total difference between the 
Savages of the Mountains, as the old Chimefe juftly called the Tartars, and 
the ftudious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe Indian plains. 


II. Tue geographical realoning of M. Barrrv, may, perhaps, be 
thought equally fhallow, if not inconfiftent in fome degree with itfelf. 
* An adoration of the fun and of fire,' fays he, * muft neceffarily have ari- 
* fen in a cold region; therefore, it muft have been foreign to Indiz, 
€ Perfia, Arabia ; therefore, it muft have been derived from Tartary. 
No man I believe, who has:travelled in winter through Bahdr, or has ever 
paffed a cold feafon at Calcutta within the tropic, can doubt that the 
folar warmth is often defirable by all, and might have been confidered 
as adorable by the ignorant in theíe climates, or that the return of 
{pring deferves all the falutations which it receives from the Perfan and 
Indian poets; “not to rely on certain hiftorica] evidence, that ANTA- 
RAH, a celebrated warrior and bard, actually perifhed with cold on a 
mountain of Arabia, To meet, however, an objection, "which might na- 
turaly be made to the voluntary fettlement and amazing population of 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the north, .he takes refuge in the 
hypothefis of M. Burrows, who imagines that our whole globe was at firít 
of a white heat, and has been gradually cooling from the poles to the equa- 
tor; fo that the Hyperborean countries had once a delightful temperature, 
and Siberia itfelf was even hotter than the climate of owr temperate zones, that 
is, was in too ‘hot.a climate, ‘by his firft propofition, for the primary worfhip 
ofthe fun. That the temperature of countries has not fuftained a change in 
the lapfe of ages, I will by ‘no means infift; but we can hardly reafon con- 
clufively, from a variation of temperature, to the cultivation and diffufion 
ofícience. If as many female elephants and tigreffes as we now find in 

Bengal, 
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Bengal, had formerly littered'in the Siberian forefts, and the young, as the 
earth cooled, had fought a genial warmth in- the climate of the fouth, it 
would not follow that other favages, who migrated in the fame direction. 
and on the fame account, brought religion and philofophy, language and. 
writing, art and {cicnce, into the fouthern.latitudes.. 


We are told by Asv^"LGHA'zi, that the primitive religion of human 
creatures, or the: pure adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Turtary 
during the firft generations from Y A'FET, but was extinct before the: 
birth of Ocnuv'z,. who. reftored it in: his dominions ; that, fome ages 
after him; tlie Méóngals: and’ the: Turcs: relapíed into grofs idolatry ;. 
but that CHexc1izZ was a Theift, and, in a converfation: with the Mu-- 
hammedan: Doctors, admitted. their arguments for the being. and. at-. 
tributes of the Deity. to be unanfwerable, while he contefted the: 
evidence of their Prophet's legation. From old Grecian authorities we 
learn, that the: Mazfagete worfhipped the fun; and the narrative of an 
embafly from: Justin to the AKhékan, or Emperor, who then refided 
in a fine vale near the fource of the Jrti/4, mentions the Tartarian. 
ceremony of purifying the Roman Ambaffadors. by conducting them be- 
tween two fires. The Tartars of that age are reprefented as adorers of the 
_ four elements, and believers in an invifible fpirit, to- whom they facrificed 
bulls and rams. Modern travellers relate that, in the feftivals of fome 
Tartarian tribes, they pour a few. drops of a: confecrated liquor on the 
ftatues of their Gods; after which an attendant fprinkles a little of what 
remains three times toward: the fouth in. honour of fire, toward the weft 
and eaft in honour of water and air, and as often toward the north. in 
honour of the earth, which contained the reliques of: their deceafed 


anceftors. Now all. this may be very true, without proving a national 
anity 
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affinity between the Turtars and Hindus; for the Arabs adored the planets 
and the works of nature; the zfrabs had carved images, and made libations 
on a black ftone; the Arabs turned in prayer to different quarters of the 
heavens; yet we know with certainty, that the 4rabs are a diftin& race from 
the Tartars; and we might as well infer that they were the fame people, 
becaufe they had each their Nomades, or wanderers for paffure, and becaufe 
the Turcmans, defcribed, by I&xvARABSH'AH, and by him called Z7Zzrzíis, 
are, like mof Arubian tribes, paftoral and warlike, hofpitable and gene- 
rous, wintering and fummering on different plains, and rich in herds and 
flocks, horfes and camels; but this agreement in manners proceeds from 
the fimilar nature of their feveral deferts, and their fimilar choice of a free 
rambling life, without evincing a community of origin, which they could 
Ícarce have had without preferving fome remnant at leaft of a common 


language. 


Many Lamas, we are affured, or Priefts of BuppHa, have beer 
found fettled in Siberia; but it can hardly be doubted that the Lamas 
had travelled thither from Thibet, whence it is more than probable that the 
religion of the Buddhas was imported into Southern, or Chinese Tartary, 
fince we know that rolls of Thibetian writing have been brought even 
from the borders of the Ca/jiaz. The complexion of BvppHa himfelf, 
which, according to the Hindus, was between white and ruddy, would per- 
haps have convinced M. Bairryv, had he known the Jndian tradition, 
that the laft great legiflator and God of the Eaft was a Tartar; but the 
Chinefe confider him as a native of India; the Brákmans infift, that he 
was born in a foreft near Gayá ; and many reafons may lead us to fufpect 
that his religion was carried from the weft and the fouth to thofe eaftern 


and northern countries in which it prevails. On the whole, we meet 
with 
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with few or no traces in Scythia of Indian rites and fuperftitions, or of 
that poetical mythology with which the San/crit poems are decorated ; 
and we may allow the Yartars to have adored the Sun with more rea- 
fon than any fouthern people, without admitting them to have been the 
fole original inventors of that univerfa] folly. We may even doubt the 
originality of their veneration for the four elements, which forms a prin- 
cipal part of the ritual introduced by ZER'ATUSHT, a native of Rai-in 
Perfía, born in the reign of GusuTAsP; whofe fon, PasH’uTEn, is be- 
lieved by the Pázfís to have refided long in Turtary, at a place called 
Cangidiz; where a magnificent palace is faid to have been built by the 
father of Cyrus, and where the Perfan prince, who was a zealot in the 
new faith, would naturally have diffeminated its tenets among the neigh- 


bouring Tartars. 


Or any philofophy, except natural ethics, which the rudeft fociety 
requires and experience teaches, we find no more veftiges in -4fatic Scy- 
thia than in ancient Arabia: nor would the name of a philofopher and 
a Scythian have been ever connected, if AnacHarsis had not vifited 
Athens and Lydia for that inftruction which his birth-place could not have 
afforded him: but Anacuarsis was the fon of a Grecian woman, who 
had taught him her language; and he foon learned to defpife his own. 
He was unqueftionably a man of a found underftanding and fine parts; 
and, among the lively fayings which gained him the reputation of a wit, 
even in Greece, it is related by Diogenes Larnrivs, that, when aa 
Athenian reproached him with being a Scythian, he aníwered, * My 
‘ country is, indeed, a difgrace to me, but thou art a difgrace to thy 
* country.” What his country was, in regard to manners and civil duties, 
we may learn from his fate in it; for when, on his return from Athens, 

Vol. ll. E he 
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he attempted to reform it, by introducing the wile laws of his friend 
Soton, he was killed on a hunting party, with an arrow fhot by his own 
brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the philofophy of M. BarLLvy?s 
Atlantes, the firft and moft enlightened of nations! We are affured, how- 
ever, by the learned author of the Dabiffan, that the Tartars under 
CHENGIz, and his delcendants, were lovers of truth; and would not even 
preferve their lives by a violation of it. Dr Guicnes afcribes the fame 
veracity, the parent of all virtues, to the Huns; and Srraso, who 
might only mean to lafh the Greeks by praifing Barbarians, as HORACE 
extolled the wandering Scythians merely to fatirize his luxurious country- 
men, informs us, that the nations of Scythia deferved the prae due to 
wifdom, heroic friendfhip, and juítice; and this praife we may readily 
allow them on his authority, without fuppofing them to have been the 
preceptors of mankind. 


As to the laws of ZAMorxis, concerning whom we know as little as 
of the Scythian DrucALion, or of ABanas the Hyperborean, and to 
whofe ftory even HeroDorus gave no credit, I lament, for many reafons, 
that, if ever they exifted, they have not been preferved. It is certain, 
that a fyftem of laws, called Yéféc, has been celebrated in Tartary fince 
the time of CHENG1z, who is faid to have republifhed them in his empire, 
as his inftitutions were afterwards adopted and enforced by 'TA1Mv/n; but 
they feem to have been a common, or traditionary law, and were probably 


not reduced into writing till CHewxc1Z had conquered a nation who were 
able to write. 


111, Hap the religious opinions and allegorical fables of the Hindus 
been actually borrowed from Scythia, travellers muft have difcovered in 


that 
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that country fome ancient monuments of them; fuch as pieces of gro- 
tefque fculpture, images of the Gods and 24va£órs, and inícriptions on 
pillars, or in caverns, analogous to thofe which remain in every part of 
the weftern peninfula, or to thofe which many of us have feen in Bahdr 
and at Banáras ; but (except a few detached idols) the only great mo- 
numents of Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts on the weft and 
eaft of the Ca/pian; aferibed, indeed, by ignorant Mu/elmans to -Yájáj and 
Májúj, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scythians; but manifeftly raifed 
by a very different nation, in order to ftop their predatory inroads through 
the paffes of Caucafus. The Chinefe wall was built or finifhed on a fimi- 
lar conftruction, and for a fimilar purpofe, by an Emperor who died only 
two hundred and ten years before the beginning of our era; and the 
other mounds were very probably conftructed by the old Perfians, though, 
like many works of unknown origin, they are given to SECANDER ; not 
the Macedonian, but a more ancient hero, fuppofed by fome to have 
been JemMsui’p. [Itis related that pyramids and tombs have been found in 
dátérifán, or Weftern Scythia, and fome remnants of edifices in the lake 
Saifan; that veftiges of a deferted city have been recently difcovered by 
the Ruffans near the Ca/pian Sea, and the Mountain of Eagles; and that 
golden ornaments and utenfils, figures of elks and other quadrupeds in 
metal, weapons of various kinds, and even implements for mining, but 
made of copper, inftead of iron, have been dug up in the country of the 
Tjpúdes ; whence M. Barrrv infers, with great reafon, the high anti- 
quity of that people. But the high antiquity of the Tartars, and their 
eftablifhment in that country near four thoufand years ago, no man 
difputes; we are enquiring into their ancient religion and philofophy, 
which neither ornaments of gold nor tools of copper will prove to have 
had an affinity with the religious rites and the fciences of India. The 

E 2 golden 
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golden utenfils might poffibly have been fabricated by the Vurtars them- 
felves; but it is poffible too that they were carried from Rome, or from 
China, whence occafional embaffies were fent to the Kings of Eighir. 
Towards the end of the tenth century the Chinef/e Emperor difpatched an 
ambaflador to a Prince named ErsLaA'N, which in the Turkifh of Con- 
Jiantinmople fignifies a lion, who refided near the Golden Mountain in the 
fame ftation, perhaps, where the Romans had been received in the middle 
of the fixth century. The Chinefe on his return home reported the Eighi- 
ris to be a grave people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, and 
ingenious artificers not only in gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper and 
fine ftones; and the Romans had before defcribed their magnificent re- 
ception in a rich palace, adorned with Chinefe manufactures. But thefe 
times were comparatively modern; and, even if we fhould admit that 
the Eighiris, who are faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an dect, or fovereign of their own race, were in 
lome very early age a literary and polifhed nation, it would prove nothing 
in favour of the Huns, Turcs, Mongals, and other favages to the north of 
Pekin, who feem in all ages before MuHAMMED, to have been equally 


ferocious and illiterate. 


WiTrHovr actual infpection of the manufcripts that have been found 
near the Ca/pian, it would be impoffible to give a correct opinion con- 
cerning them; but one of them, defcribed as written on blue filky paper, 
in letters of gold and filver, not unlike Hebrew. was probably a Thibe- 
tian compofition, of the fame kind with that which lay near the fource 
of the Jrtifz, and of which Cassiano, I believe, made the firft accurate 
verfion. Another, if we may judge from the defcription of it, was 
probably modern Turkish; and none of them could have been of great 


antiquity. 
IV. From 
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IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have no proof that the 
Turturs were themfelves well-inftructed, much lefs that they inftructed 
the world; nor have we any ftronger reafon to conclude from their ge- 
neral manners and character, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts and feiences. Even of poetry, the moft univerfal and moft natural 
of the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens afcribed to them, except 
fome horrible war-fongs, expreffed in Perfian by ALt of Yezd, and poffibly 
invented by him. After the conqueít of Perfía by the Mongals; their 
princes, indeed, encouraged learning, and even made aílronomical ob- 
fervations at Samarkand. As the Turcs became polifhed by mixing with 
the Perfians and Arabs, though their very mature, as one of their own 
writers confefles, had before been like an incurable diemper, and their 
minds clouded with ignorance; thus alfo the Mancheu monarchs of China 
have been patrons of the learned and. ingenious; and the Emperor TIEN- 
Lone is, if he be now living, a fine Chinefe poet. In all thefe inftances 
the Tartars have refembled the Romans, who, before they had fubdued 
Greece, were little better than tigers in war, and Fauns or Sy/vans in {cience 


and art. 


BEForE I left Europe I had infifted in converfation, that the Tuxzuo, 
tranflated by Major Davy, was never written by Taimu'r himfelf, 
at leaft not as Casar wrote his Commentaries, for one very plain 
reafon, that no Tartarian king of his age could write at all; and, 
in fupport of my opinion, I had cited Isnu ARABSHA'H, who, 
though juftly hoftile to the favage by whom his native city, Damaf- 
cus, had been ruined, yet praifes his talents, and the real greatnefs 
of his mind, but adds, — ** He was wholly illiterate; he neither read nor 
‘* wrote any thing; and he knew nothing of Arabic; though of Perfan, 

€ Karki, 
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«€ Turkifa, and the Mogul dialect, he knew as much as was fufficient for 
* his purpofe, and no more. He ufed with pleafure to hear hiftories read 
<< to him; and fo frequently heard the fame book, that he was able by 
** memory to correct an inaccurate reader." This paffage had no effect 
on the tranilator, whom great and learned men in India had ef fured, it 
fcems, that the work was authentic; by which he meaned, compofed by the 
conqueror hinfelf: but the great in this country might have been unlearned, 
or the learned might not have been great enough to anfwer any leading 
queftion in a manner that oppofed the declared inclination of a Br//f 
inquirer; and, in either cafe, fince no witnefles are named, fo general a 
reference to them will hardly be thought conclufive evidence, On my 
part, 1 will name a Mu/elman, whom we all know, and who has enough 
both of greatnefs and of learning to decide the queftion both impartially 
and fatisfactorily: the Nawwab MozAFFER JANG informed me of his own 
accord, that no man of fenfe in Hinduftan believed the work to have 
been compofed by Talmu'r; but that his favourite, furnamed Hiwpv 
SHA/H, was known to have written that book, and others afcribed to his 
patron, after many confidential difcourfes with the Emir, and, perhaps, 
nearly in the Prince's words as well as in his perfon: a ftory which 
A L1 of Yezd, who attended the court of Tarmu'r, and has glven us a 
flowery panegyric inftead of a hiftory, renders highly probable, by con- 
firming the latter part of the Arabian account, and by total filence as to 
the literary productions of his mafter. It is true, that a very ingenious 
but indigent native, whom Davy fupported, has given me a written 
memorial on the fubjeét, in which he mentions TArMv'R as the author 
of two works in Turkifh; but the credit of his information is overfet by 
a {trange apocryphal ftory of a king of Yemen, who invaded, he fays, 


the Emir's dominions, and in whofe library the manufcript was after 
wards 
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wards found, and tranflated by order of ArrsurRs, firt minifter of T A1- 
Mvu'n's grandíon; and Major Davy himíelf, before he departed from 
Bengal, told me, that he was greatly perplexed by finding in a very 
accurate and old copy of the Tuzuc, which he defigned to republifh with 
confiderable additions, a particular account, written ungueftionably by 
Taimu’r, of his own death. No evidence, therefore, has been adduced 
to fhake my opinion, that the Mogu/s and Tartars, before their conqueft of 
India and Perfía, were wholly unlettered ; although it may be poffible 
that even without art or fcience, they had, like the Huns, both warriors 
and lawgivers in their own country fome centuries before the birth of 


CHRIST. 


Ir learning was ever anciently cultivated in the regions to the north of 
India, the feats of it, I have reafon to fufpect, muft have been Eighir, 
Cafhghar, Khata, Chin, Tancut, and other countries of Chinefe Tartary, 
which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees of northern 
latitude; but I fhall, in another difcourfe, produce my reafons for fup- 
pofing that thofe very countries were peopled by a race allied to the 
Hindus, or enlightened at leaft by their vicinity to Jadia and China; yet 
in Fancit, which by fome is annexed to Thibet, and even among its old 
inhabitants, the Seres, we have no certain accounts of uncommon talents 
or great improvements: they were famed, indeed, for the faithful dif- 
charge of moral duties, for a pacific difpofition, and for that longevity. 
which is often the reward of patient virtues and a calm temper; but they 
are faid to have been wholly indifferent in former ages to the elegant 
arts, and even to commerce; though F ADLU'LLAH had been informed 
that, near the clofe of the ¢hirteenth century, many branches of natural philo- 
fophy were cultivated in Cam-cheu, then the metropolis of Serica. 

WE 
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We may readily believe thofe who affure us, that fome tribes of wan- 
dering Tartars had real fkill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pretended to fkill in magic; but the general 
character of their nation feems to have been this: They were profeffed 
hunters or fifhers, dwelling on that account in forefts or near great rivers, 
under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their cattle from fta- 
tion to ftation; they were dexterous archers, excellent horfemen, bold 
combatants, appearing often to flee in diforder for the fake of renewing 
their attack with advantage; drinking the milk of mares, and eating the 
flefh of colts; and thus in many refpects refembling the old Arabs; but 
in nothing more than in their love of intoxicating liquors, and in nothing 


lefs than in a taite for poetry and the improvement of their language. 


Tavs has been proved, and, in my humble Opinion, beyond con- 
troverfy, that the far greater part of fia has been peopled and imme- 
morially poffeffed by three confiderable nations, whom, for want of 
better names, we may call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars; each of them 
divided and fubdivided into an infinite number of branches, and all of 
them fo different in form and features, language, manners, and religion, 
that if they fprang originally from a common root, they muft have 
been feparated for ages. Whether more than three primitive ftocks 
can be found, or, in other words, whether the Chinefe, Japanefe, and 
Perfians, are entirely diftinét from them, or formed by their intermix- 
ture, I {hall hereafter, if your indulgence to me continue, diligently 
inquire. To what conclufions thefe inquiries will lead, I cannot yet 
clearly difcern; but if they lead to truth, we fhall not regret our 
journey through this dark region of ancient hiftory, in which, while 


we 
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we proceed flep by ítep, and follow every glimmering of certain light that 
prefents itfelf, we muft beware of thofe falfe rays and luminous vapours 


which miflead .4/at1c travellers, by an appearance of water, but are found, 
on a near approach, to be deferts of fand. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


Turn with delight from the vaít mountains and barren deferts of 

Tiran, over which we travelled laft year, with no perfect knowledge 
of our courfe, and requeft you now to accompany me on a literary jour- 
ney through one of the moft celebrated and moft beautiful countries in 
the world; a country, the hiftory and languages of which, both ancient 
and modern, I have long attentively ftudied, and on which I may, without 
arrogance, promife you more pofitive information than I could pofhbly 
procure on a nation fo difunited and fo unlettered as the Tartars: I 
mean that which Europeans improperly call Perfa; the name of a fingle 
province being applied to the whole empire of Jram, as it is correctly 
denominated by the prefent natives of it, and by all the learned Maufel- 
mans who refide in thefe Briti/h territories. To give you an idea of 


its largeft boundaries, agreeably to my former mode of defcribing India, 
F 2 Arabia, 
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Arabia, and Tartary, between which it lies, let us begin with the fource 
of the great Afjrian ftream, Euphrates (as the Greeks, according to 
their cuflom, were pleafed to mifícall the For«t) and thence defcend to 
its mouth in the Green Sea, or Perfian Gulf, including in our line fome 
confiderable diftriéts and towns on both fides of the river; then, coafting 
Perfa, properly fo named, and other lranian provinces, we come to the 
delta of the Sindku or Indus; whence, afcending to the mountains of 
Cafhghar, we difcover its fountains and thofe of the Jaihin, down which 
we are conducted to the Ca/piar, which formerly, perhaps, it entered, 
though it lofes itfelf now in the fands and lakes of Khwdrezm. We next 
are led from the fea of Khozar, by the banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and. 
along the Caucafean ridges to the fhore of the Euxine, and thence, by 
the feveral Grecian leas, to the point whence we took our departure, at 
no confiderable diftance from the Mediterranean. We cannot but include 
the Lower Afía within this outline, becaufe it was unqueftionably a part 
of the Perfían, if not of the old Z//yrian, empire; for we know that it 
was under the dominion of CarikHosnAv; and Drioponmvs, we find, 
afferts that the kingdom of Troas was dependent on Afyria ; fince Priam 
implored and obtained fuccours from his Emperor TEvrAMEs, whofe 
name approaches nearer to TAnMvu'RnaAs than to that of any other .4//yrian 
monarch. Thus may we look on lrán as the nobleft ¿fand (for fo the 
Greeks and the Arabs would have called it) or at leaít as the nobleft penin- 
Jida on this habitable globe; and if M. Barrrv had fixed on it as the 
Atlantis of PLATO, he might have fupported his opinion with far ftronger 
arguments than any that he has adduced in favour of New Zembla. If the 
account, indeed, of the 4¢/antes be not purely an Egyptian, or an Utopian 
fable, I fhould be more inclined to place them in Jrân than in any region 


with which I am acquainted. 
Ir 
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Ir may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory of fo diftinguifhed an 
empire fhould be yet fo imperfectly known ; but very fatisfactory reafons 
may be affigned for our ignorance of it: the principal of them are 
the fuperficial knowledge of the Greeks and Jews, and the lofs of Perfan 
archives, or hiftorical compofitions, That the Grecian writers, before 
XENOPHON, had zo acquaintance with Pez//a, and that al] their accounts 
of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox too extravagant to be ferioufly main- 
tained; but their connexion with it in war or peace had, indeed, been 
generally. confined to bordering kingdoms under feudatory princes; and 
the firft Pezfjam Emperor, whofe life and character they feem to have 
known with tolerable accuracy, was the great Cyrus, whom I call, 
without fear of contradiction, CAIKHOSRAU ; for I fhall then only doubt 
that the KHosn Av of Firpausi” was the Cyrus ofthe firt Greek hiftorian, 
and the Hero of the oldeft political and moral romance, when I doubt 
that Louis Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and the fame 
French King. It is utterly incredible that two different princes of Perfía 
fhould each have been born in a foreign and hoftile territory; fhould. 
each have been doomed to death in his infancy by his maternal grand- 
father in confequence of portentous dreams, real or invented ; fhould each 
have been faved by the remorfe of his deftined murderer, and fhould 
each, after a fimilar education among herdfmen as the fon of a-herdíman, 
have found means to revifit his paternal kingdom ; and having delivered 
it, after a long and triumphant war, from the tyrant who had invaded 
it, fhould have reftored it to the fummit of power and magnificence. 
Whether fo romantic a ftory, which is the fubje& of an Epic Poem, as 
majeftic and entire as the Jiad, be hiftorically true, we may feel perhaps 
an inclination to doubt; but it cannot with reafon be denied, that 


the outline of it related to a fingle Hero, whom the Z/aics, converfing 
with 
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with the father of European hiftory, defcribed according to their popular 
traditions by his true name, which the Greek alphabet could not exprefs; 
nor will a difference of names affect the queftion, fince the Greeks had 
little regard for truth, which they Jecrificed willingly to the Graces 
of their language, and the nicety of their ears; and, if they could render 
foreign words melodious, they were never folicitous to make them 
exact: hence they probably formed CAMBYSES from Ca’MBAKHSH, 
or granting defres, a title rather than a name; and Xuerxes from 
SHIRU YI, a prince and warrior in the Shéhndmah, or from SHI RSHAH, 
which might alfo have been a title; for the Afiatic princes have con- 
{tantly affumed new titles or epithets at different periods of their lives, or 
on different occafions: a cuftom which we have feen prevalent in our 
own times both in Jèn and Hinduffin, and which has been a fource 
of great confufion even in the fcriptural accounts of Babylonian occur- 
rences: both Greeks and Jews have in fact accommodated Perfian names 
to their own articulation ; and both feem to have difregarded the native 
literature of Irà», without which they could at moft attain a general 
and imperfect knowledge of the country. As to the Perfans themfelves, 
who were contemporary with the Jews and Greeks, they muft have been 
acquainted. with the hiftory of their own times, and with the traditional 
accounts of paft ages; but for a reafon, which wil] prefently appear, 
they chofe to confider Cayu’mErs as the founder of their empire; and, 
in the numerous diftractions which followed the overthrow of Dara’, 
efpecially in the great revolution on the defeat of YEZDEGIRD, their 
civil. hiftories were loft, as thofe of India have unhappily been, from 
the folicitude of the priefts, the only depofitaries of their learning, to 
preferve their books of law and religion at the expence of all others. 


Hence it has happened that nothing remains of genuine Perfian hiftory 


before 
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before the dynafty of SA'sA'N, except a few ruftic traditions and 
fables, which furnifhed materials for the Skiknámah, and which are ftill 
fuppofed to exift in the Puhlaví language. The annals of the P//224íd5, 
or Affyrian race, muft be confidered as dark and fabulous; and thofe of 
the Cayání family, or the Medes and Perfians, as heroic and poetical; 
though the lunar eclipfes, faid to be mentioned by ProLEmy, fix the time of 
GUSHTASP, the prince by whom ZERA'TUSHT was protected. Of the 
Parthian kings, defcended from ArsHac, or ARSACES, we know tittle 
more than the names; but the Sd/anis had fo long an intercourfe with 
the Emperors of Rome and Byzantium, that the period of their dominion 
may be called an hiftorical age. In attempting to afcertain the beginning 
of the Affjrian empire, we are deluded, as in a thoufand inftances, by 
names arbitrarily impofed. It had been fettled by chronologers, that the 
firft monarchy eftablifhed in Perfia was the A/fyrian; and New Tow, 
finding fome of opinion that it rofe in the firt century after the Flood, 
but unable, by his own calculations, to extend it farther back than Jeven 
hundred and ninety years before Curisr, rejected part of the old fyítem, 
and adopted the reft of it; concluding, that the 4fyrian monarchs began 
to reign about two hundred years after SoLomoN; and that, in all pre- 
ceding ages, the government of Irán had been divided into feveral petty 
{tates and principalities. Of this opinion I confeís myfelf to have been ; 
when, difregarding the wild chronology of the Mu/elmáns and Gabrs, 1 
had allowed the utmoft natural duration to the reigns of eleven Pifhdidi 
kings, without being able to add more than a hundred years to Newron’s 
computation. Tt feemed, indeed, unaccountably ftrange that, although 
ABRAHAM had found a regular monarchy i in Egypt; although the king- 
dom of Yemen had juft pretenfions to very high antiquity ; although the 
Chinefe, in the twelfth century before our era, bad made approaches at 

leait 
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leaft to the prefent form of their extenfive dominion; and although we 
can hardly fuppofe the firft Jadian monarchs to have reigned lefs than 
three thoufand years ago, yet Perfía, the moft delightful, the moft com- 
pact, the moft defirable country of them all, fhould have remained for 
lo many ages unfettled and difunited. A fortunate difcovery, for which I 
was firft indebted to Mir MunAMMED Husarn, one of the mot intelli- 
gent Mufelmans in India, has at once diffipated the cloud, and caft a gleam 
of light on the primeval hiftory of fra», and of the human race, of which 
I had long defpaired, and which could hardly have dawned from any other 


quarter. 


Tue rare and interefting tract on twelve different religions, entitled 
the Dabifân, and compofed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native of 
Cafhmir, named Mousan, but diftinguifhed by the affumed furname 
of FANI, or Perifhable, begins with a wonderfully curious chapter 
on the religion of Hu’sHanc, which was long anterior to that of 
LERATUSHT, but had continued to be fecretly profeffed by many learned 
Perfians even to the author's time; and feveral of the moft eminent 
of them, diffenting in many points from the Gabrs, and períecuted by 
the ruling powers of their country, had retired to Judia; where they com- 
pied a number of books, now extremely fcarce, which Mousan had. 
perufed, and with the writers of which, or with many of them, he had 
contraéted an intimate friend(hip. From them he learned, that a powerful 
monarchy had been eftablifhed for ages in Irén before the acceffion 
ef Cavv'MEns, that it was called the Mañábádian Dynafty, for a reafon 
which wilk foon be mentioned, and that many princes, of whom feven or 
eight only are named in the Da/jfiz, and among them Mansur, or 


Mana’ BELr, had raifed their empire to the zenith of human glory. If 
we 
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we can rely on this evidence, which to me appears unexceptionable, the 
Tranian monarchy muft have been the oldeft in the world; but it will 
remain dubious to which ofthe three ftocks, Hindu, Arabian, or Tartar, 
the firft Kings of Irán belonged, or whether they fprang from a fourth 
race diftinct from any of the others; and thefe are queftions which we fhall 
be able, I imagine, to aníwer precifely, when we have carefully inquired into 
the languages and letters, religion and philofophy, and incidentally into the 


arts and /ciences of the ancient Perfans. 


I. IN the new and important remarks which I am going to offer on 
the ancient languages and characters of Irán, Y am fenfible that you muft 
give me credit for many affertions, which on this occafion it is impoffible 
to prove; for I fhould ill deferve your indulgent attention, if I were 
to abufe it by repeating a dry lift of detached words, and prefenting you 
with a vocabulary inftead of a differtation ; but, fince I have no (yftem to 
maintain, and have not fuffered imagination to delude my judgment; 
fince I have habituated myfelf to form opinions of men and things from 
evidence, which is the only folid bafis of civil, as experiment is of natural 
knowledge ; and fince I have maturely confidered the queftions which I 
mean to difcufs, you will not, I am perfuaded, fufpe& my teftimony, 
or think that I go too far, when I affure you that I will affert nothing 
pofitively which I am not able fatisfactorily to demonítrate. When 
MuHAMMED was borġ, and Anu'sHi'RAvaA'N, whom he calls she Juf 
King, fat on the throne of Perfia, two languages appear to have been 
generally prevalent in the great empire of Jran; that of the court, 
thence named Deri, which was only a refined and elegant diale& of the 
Piírsi, Ío called from the province, of which Shiriz is now the capital; 


and that of the learned, in which moft books were compoled, and which 
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had the name of Pahlavi, either from the heroes, who fpoke it in former 
times, or from Pahin, a track of land, which included, we are told, fome 
con fiderabie cities of Irák: the ruder dialects of both were, and, I be- 
lieve, ftill are fpoken by the ruftics in feveral provinces; and in many 
of them, as Herát, Zábul, Sifan, and others, diftinét idioms were ver- 
nacular, as it happens in every kingdom of ereat extent.  Befides the 
Párs? and Pahlavi, a very ancient and abftrufe tongue was known to the 
priefts and philofophers, called 742 language of the Zend, becaufe a book 
on. religious and moral duties, which they held facred, and which bore 
that name, had been written in it; while the Pázend, or comment on 
that work, was compofed in Pahlavi, as a more popular idiom; but a 
learned follower of ZERA'TUSHT, named BAHMAN, who lately died at 
Calcutta, where he had lived with me as a Perfían reader about three 
years, affured me that the /e¢¢ers. of his prophet's book were properly called 
Zend, and the language Aveftad, as the words of the Fédas are Sanfcrit, 
and the characters JVágari: or as the old Sagas and poems of Jz- 
land were exprefled in Ruck letters. Let us however,. in: compliance 
with cuftom, give the name of Zend to the facred language cf 
Perfia, until we can find, as we: fhall very foon, a fitter appellation 
for it. The Zend and the old PeZ/avi are almoft extinct in rán; 
for among fix or feven thoufand Gabrs, who: refide chiefly at Yezd 
and in Cirman, there are very. few. who can read: Paklavi,. and fcarce 
any who even: boaít of knowing the Zend; while the Pr, which 
remains almolt pure in the: SZéZzámab, has now become by the inter- 
mixture: of numberlefs .4rabic words, and: many imperceptible chan- 
ges, a new language exquifitely polifhed by a. feries of fine writers in 
profe and verfe, and analogous to: the different idioms- gradually formed 
in Europe after the fubverfion of the Roman empire :. but with. modern 

Perf£an 
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Perfían we have no concern in our prefent inquiry, which 1 confine to the 
ages that preceded the Mohammedan conqueft. Having twice read the 
works of FignpAvsi/ with great attention, fince I applied myfelf to the 
ftudy of old Indian literature, I can affure you with confidence, that 
hundreds of Parsi nouns are pure San/fcrit, with no other change than 
fuch as may be obferved in the numerous bkd/has, or vernacular dialects 
of: India; that very many Perfian imperatives are the roots of Sanferit 
verbs; and that even the moods and tenfes of the Perfan verb-fubftan- 
tive, which is the model of all the reft, are deducible from the Szz/rit 
by an eafy and clear analogy: we may hence conclude, that the Pars: 
was derived, like the various 47z4;2z dialects, from the language of the 
Bráhmans; and I muft add, that in the pure Perfanr I find no trace of 
any Arabian tongue, except what proceeded from the known intercourfe 
between the Perfians and Arabs, efpecialty in the time of BAHRA’M, who 
was educated in Arabia, and whole Arabic verles are flill extant, together 
with his heroic line in Deri, which many fuppefe to be the firít attempt 
at Perfan verfification in Arabian metre: but, without having recourfe to 
other arguments, ¿he compofition of words, in which the genius of the Perfian 
delights and which that of the .4rabic abhors, is a decifive proof that 
the Pars: fprang from an Indian and not from an Arabian ftock. — Confi- 
dering languages as mere inftruments of knowledge, and having {trong 
reafons to doubt the exiftence of genuine books in Zend or Pahlavi 
(efpecially fince the well-informed author of the Dabiffan affirms the 
work of ZxnRaA'rusu-m to have been loft, and its place fupplied by a recent 
compilation) I had no inducement, though I had an opportunity, to learn 
what remains of thofe ancient languages; but I often converfed on them 
with my friend BAnMAN ; and both of us were convinced after full confi- 
deration, that the Zend bore a {trong refemblance to Swn/erit, and the 
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Pahlavi to Arabic. Fic had at my requeft tranflated into Pahlavi the 
fine infcription exhibited in the Gulan, on the diadem of Cyrus; 
and 1 had the patience to read the lift of words from the Pázend, 
in the appendix to the Narhang: Jehingiri. ‘This examination gave me 
perfect conviction that the Puhk/avi was a dialect of the Chaldaic; and 
of this curious fact I will exhibit a fhort proof. By the nature of the 
Chaldean tongue, moft words ended in the firft long vowel like fhemíia» 
heaven; and that very word, unaltered in a fingle letter, we find in the 
Pázend, together with /4772, night; eya, water ; mira, fire; matrá, rain; 
and a multitude of others, all Arabic or Hebrew, with a Chaldean termi- 
nation: fo gamar, by a beautiful metaphor from pruning-trees, means 
in Hebrew to compofe verfes, and thence, by an eafy tranfition, to fing them 5 
and in Pahlavi we fee the verb zamrániten, to fing, with its forms gam- 
vúnemi, I fing; and zamrúnid, he fang; the verbal terminations of the 
Perfian being added to the Chaldaic root. Now all thofe words are 
integral parts of the language, not adventitious to it, like the Arabic 
nouns and verbals engrafted on modern Perfian; and this diftinction con- 
vinces me that the dialect of the Gars, which they pretend to be that 
of ZER A'rvusHT, and of which BAHMAN gave me a variety of written 
fpecimens, is a late invention of their priefts, or fubfequent at leaft to the 
Mujelman invafion; for, although it may be poffible that a few of their 
facred books were preferved, as he ufed to aflert, in fheets of lead or copper 
at the bottom of wells near Yezd, yet as the conquerors had not only 
a fpiritual, but a political intereft in perfecuting a warlike, robuft, and 
indignant race of irreconcileable conquered fubjeéts, a long time muft 
have elapfed before the hidden fcriptures could have been fafely brought 
to light, and few who could perfe&ly underítand them muft then have 
remained; but, as they continued to profefs among themfelves the religion 

of 
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of their forefathers, it became expedient for the Mébeds to fupply the loft 
or mutilated works of their legiflator by new compofitions, partly from 
their imperfect recollection, and partly from fuch moral and religious 
knowledge as they gleaned, moft probably, among the C&riftians, with 
whom they had an intercourfe. One rule we may fairly eftablifh in de- 
ciding the queftion, whether the books of the modern Gars were ante- 
rior to the invafion of the Arabs: when an Arabic noun occurs in them, 
changed only by the fpirit of the Chaldean idiom, as werta for «werd, a rofe; 
daba for dhahab, gold; or deman for zeman, time, we may allow it to have 
been ancient PaZ/zvi; but when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, we may be fure that 
the phrafes in which they occur are comparatively modern ; and not a fin- 


gle paffage which Bauman produced from the books of his religion would. 
abide this teft.. 


WE come now to the language of the Zend: and here I muft impart 

a difcovery which I lately made, and from which we may draw the moft 
interefting confequences. M. ANQYETIL, who had the merit of under- 
taking a voyage to India in his earlieft youth, with no other view than 
to recover the writings of ZERA'TUSHT, and who would have acquired 
a brilliant reputation in France, if he had not fullied it by his immo- 
derate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated the good-will 
even of his own countrymen, has exhibited in his work entitled Zen- 
dávefia, two vocabularies in Zend and Pahlavi, which he had found 
in an approved collection of Rawdydt, or Traditional Pieces, in modern 
Perfan. Of his Pahlavi no more needs be faid, than that it ftrongly 
confirms my opinion concerning the Chka/Zac origin of that language; 
but, when I perufed the Zend gloflary, I was inexpreffibly furprized to 
find 
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find, that fix or feven words in ten were pure San/cri^, and even fome of 
their inflections formed by the rules of the Zyácaran; as yufhmdcan, the 
genitive plural of yz/Amad. Now M. AwQvrEriL moft certainly, and 
the Perfían compiler moft probably, ‘had no knowledge of Sarn/crit ; and 
could not, therefore, have invented a lift of Sanfcrit words. It is 
therefore, an authentic lift of Zend words which had «been preferved in 
books or by tradition; and it follows, that the-language of the Zend was at 
leat a diale& of the Sanm/fcrit, approaching perhaps as nearly to it as 
the Prácrit, or other popular idioms, which we know to have been fpo- 
ken in India two thoufand years ago. From all thefe facts it is a necef- 
.fary confequence, that «the oldeft difcoverable languages -of Perfía were 
Chaldaic and Sanferit; and that, when they had ceafed to be vernacu- 
lar, the Pakjat? and Zend were deduced from them refpectively; and 
the Pársi either from the Zend or immediately from the dialect .of the 
Brahmans; but all had perhaps a mixture of Tartarian; for the beft 
lexicographers affert, that numberlefs words in ancient Perfían are taken 
from the language of the Cimmerians, or the Tartars of Kipchék; fo 
that the free families, whofe lineage we have examined in former dif" 
courfes, shad ‘left vifible traces of themfelves in Jran, long before the 
Yartars and Arabs ‘had ‘rufhed from their deferts, and returned to that 
very country from which in all probability they originally proceeded, 
and, which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with pofitive 
commands from «their legiflators to revifit it no more. 1 clofe this head 
with obferving, that no fuppofition of a mere political or commercial 
intercourfe between the different nations will account for the Squcris 
and :«Chaldaic words, which we find in the old Perfian tongues; becaufe 
they are, in the «firft place, too numerous to have been introduced by 
(uch means; and fecondly, are not the names of exotic animals, com- 


modities, 
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miodities, or arts, but thofe of material elements, parts of the body,. 
natural objects and. relations, affections of the mind,. and other ideas. 
common.to the wliole race of man. 


Ir a nation of Hindus, it. may be urged, ever poffeffed. and governed! 
the country of rán, we fhould. find on the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace,. now called the. throne of Jemsni'D,. fome infcriptions in: 
Dévanágari, or at leaft in the characters on.the ftones at Elephansa, where: 
the fculpture: is unqueftionably Jadian, or in thofe on the Staff of Fy'av'z. 
Sua'/g, which. exift. in the heart of. Judia;. and fuch infcriptions we pro- 
bably. edd have found, if that edifice had. not been erected after the. 
migration of the Brákmans. from Iran, and -the. violent fchifm in the 
Perfian religion, of which we fhall. prefently fpeak ;. for although the 
popular name of. the building at Jakār, or Perfepolis, be no certain proof 
that. it was raifed in the time of JEMsur'p,. yet fuch. a. fat might eafily 
have been preferved by tradition; and we fhall foon have abundant evidence 
that the temple was pofterior to the reign. of the Hindu monarchs. 
The cypreffes indeed, which are reprefented with the figures in proceffion, 
might induce a reader of. the SAáZzémah to. believe, that the fculptures 
related to. the new. faith introduced by ZeraA'rusHT3 but, as a cyprefs 
is a beautiful ornament, and as many of the figures appear inconfiftent 
with the reformed. adoration of. fire,. we muft have recourfe to ftronger 
proofs, that the. 7444; JEMSHI'D was erected after CAvv/MEens. The 
building. has lately been. vifited,, and the characters on it. examined, by | 
Mr.. FRANCKLIN;, from whom we learn, that Nizsunr has delineated 
them with great accuracy:. but without fuch teftimony I fhould have 
fufpe&ed the correétnefs of the delineation; becaufe the Danifh traveller 
has exhibited.two infcriptions in. modern Perfian, and one of. them. from 


tic 
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the fame place, which cannot have been exactly tranfcribed; they are 
very elegant verles of Nizamz and Sapnr' on the inftability of human great- 
nefs; but fo ill engraved or fo ill copied, that, if I had not had them nearly 
by heart, I fhould not have been able to read them: and M. Rousseau 
of Isfahan, who tranflated them with fhameful inaccuracy, muft have been 
deceived by the badnefs of the copy, or he never would have created a new 
king WAKAM, by forming one word of Jem and the particle prefixed 
co it. Affuming, however, that we may reafon as conclufively on the 
characters publifhed by NieBuHrR as we might on the monuments 
themfelves, were they now before us, we may begin with obferving, as 
Cuarpin had obferved on the very fpot, that they bear no refem- 
blance whatever to the letters ufed by the Gars in their copies of the 
Vendidad: this I once urged, in an amicable debate with Bauman, as 
a proof that the Zend letters were a modern invention; but he feemed 
to hear me without furprize, and infifted that the letters to which I 
alluded, and which he had often feen, were monumental charaéters, ne- 
ver ufed in books, and intended either to conceal fome religious myf- 
teries from the vulgar, or to difplay the ars of the fculptor, like the em- 
bellifhed Cufick and Nágar: on feveral Arabian and Indian monuments. 
He wondered that any man could ferioufly doubt the antiquity of the 
Pahlavi letters; and in truth the infcription behind the horfe of Rufam, 
which NreBUHR has alfo given us, is apparently Pahlavi, and might 
with fome pains be decyphered: that character was extremely rude, and 
feems to have been written, like the Roman and the Arabic, in a variety 
of hands; for I remember to have examined a rare collection of old 
Perfían coins in the mufeum of the great Anatomift WiLLiAM Hyun- 
TER, and, though 1 believed the legends to'be PaZ/avj, and had no 
doubt that they were coins of Parthian kings, yet I could not read the 
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inicriptions without wafting more time than I had then at command 
in comparing the letters, and afcertaining the proportions in which they 
feverally occurred. The grofs Pahlavi was improved by ZERA “TUSHT or 
his difciples into an elegant and perípicuous character, in which the 
Zendávefia was copied; and both were written from the right hand to 
the left, like other Chaldaic alphabets; for they are manifeítly both 
of Chaldean origin; but the Zend has the fingular advantage of expreffing 
all the long and fhort vowels, by diftinct marks, in the body of each 
word, and all the words are diftinguifhed by full points between them ; 
fo that if modern Perfian were unmixed with .4rabic, it might be writ- 
ten in Zend with the greateft convenience, as any one may perceive by 
copying in that character a few pages of the Shdhnimah. As to the 
unknown inícriptions in the palace of JemsHi'D, it may reafonably be 
doubted whether they contain a [íyítem of letters which any nation 
ever adopted: in five of them the letters, which are feparated by points, 
may be reduced to forty, at leat I can diftinguifh no more effentially 
different; and they. all feem to be regular variations and compofitions. 
of a ftraight line and an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or 
a leaf (to ufe the language of botanifts) hearted and lanced. Many of 
the Runick letters appear to have been formed of fimilar elements; 
and it has been obferved, that the writing at Per/epolis bears a ftrong 
relemblance to that which the 7ri/4 cal Ogham: the word Agam in 
Sanferit means myfferious knowledge; but I dare not affirm that the two 
words had a common origin, and only mean to fuggeft that, if the 
characters in queftion be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret 
and facerdotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, of which the priefts only 
had the key. They might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the language 
were certainly known; but, in all the other inícriptions of the fame 
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fort, the characters are too complex, and the variations of them too 

numerous, to admit an opinion that they could be fymbols of articu- 
late founds; for even the Négari fyltem, which has more diftin& letters 
than any known alphabet, confifts only of forty-nine fimple characters, two 
of which are mere fubftitutions, and four of little ufe in San/criz or 
in any other language; while the more complicated figures, exhibited by 
NIEBUHR, muft be as numerous at leaft as the Chinefe keys, which are 
the figns of ¿ideas only, and fome of which refemble the old Perfan let- 
ters at Zfakhr. The Dunif traveller was convinced from his own ob- 
fervation, that they were written from the left hand, like all the cha- 
racters ufed by Hindu nations; but I muft leave this dark fubject, which 
I cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made by myfelf, that the 
{quare Chaldaic letters, a few of which are found on the Perfian ruins, 
appear to have been originally the fame with the Devanagari, before the 


latter were enclofed, as we now fee them, in angular frames. 


II. The primeval religion of fran, if we rely on the authorities addu- 
ced by Mousant Fa'nr, was that which NEWTON calls the oldeft 
(and it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all religions: “ta firm belief 
* that One Supreme Gop made the world by his power, and continu- 
* ally governed it by his providence; a pious fear, love, and adoration 


* of Him; a due reverence for parents and aged perfons; a fraternal 
€ 


affection for the whole human fpecies, and a compaffionate tendernefs 
** even for the brute creation." A fyítem of devotion fo pure and fub- 
lime could hardly among mortals be of long duration; and we learn 
from the Dabiffán, that the popular worfhip of the Jrdnians under Hu's- 
HANG was purely Sabian: a word, of which I cannot offer any certain 
etymology, but which has been deduced by grammarians from Saba, ar 


hoft, 
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hoff and, particularly the hoff of heaven, or the celeftial bodies, in the 
adoration of which the Sabian ritual is believed to have confifted. There 
is a defcription in the learned work juft mentioned, of the feveral Perfan 
temples dedicated to the Sun and Planets, of the images adored in them, 
and of the magnificent proceffions to them on prefcribed feftivals, one of 
which is probably reprefented by f{culpture in the ruined city of JEMsHI'D; 
but the planetary worfhip in Perfía feems only a part of a far more com- 
plicated religion, which we now find in thefe Indian provinces; for Mon- 
SAN affures us, that, in the opinion of the beft informed Perfians, who 
profeffed the faith of Hv'suAxc, diftinguifhed from that of ZERA'TUSHT 
the firít monarch of ràn and of the whole earth was MAna'/BA'p, a word 
apparently San/cri?£, who divided the people into four orders, the reli- 
gious, the military, the commercial, and the /ervile, to which he affigned 
names unqueftionably the fame in their origin with thofe now applied to 
the four primary claffes of the Hindus. They added, that he received 
from the Creator, and promulgated among men, a /acred book in a heavenly 
language, to which the Mu/felman author gives the Arabic title of Dejátir, 
or Regulations, but the original name of which he has not mentioned; 
and that fourteen Mana‘sa’ps had appeared or would appear in human 
fhapes, for the government of this world. Now when we know that 
the Hindus believe in fourteen Menus, or celeftial perfonages with fim.- 
lar fun&ions, the frf of whom left a book of regulations, or divine ordi- 
nances, which they hold equal to the Veda, and the language of which 
they believe to be that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt that the firit 
corruption of the pureit and oldeft religion was the fyftem of Indian 
Theology invented by the Brdhmans, and prevalent in thefe territories 
where the book of Maua’sa’p or Menu is at this hour the ftandard of 


all religious and moral duties. The acceffion of Cavv'wEms to the 
ra throne 
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throne of Perfa, in the eighth or ninth century before CHr1sT, feems 
'to have been accompanied by a confiderable revolution both in govern- 
ment and religion: he was moft probably of a different race from the 
Mahábidians, who preceded him, and began perhaps the new fyftem of 
national faith which Hu'sHANG, whofe name it bears, completed; but 
the reformation was partial; for, while they rejected the complex poly- 
theifm of their predeceflors, they retained the laws of Mana'BA'D, with a 
fuperítitious veneration for the fun, the planets, and fire; thus refemb- 
ling the Hindu fects; called Sauras and Séenicas, the fecond of which is 
very numcrous at Banares, where many agnibóiéras are continually blaz-- 
ing, and where the Ságnicos, when they enter on their facerdotal 
Office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood Semí, a fire which they 
keep lighted through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, the perfor- 
mance of folemn facrifices, the obfequies of departed anceftors, and their 
own funeral pile. This remarkable rite was continued by ZERA’TUSHT; 
who reformed the old religion by the addition of genii, or angels, pre- 
fiding over months and days, of new ceremonies in the veneration fhown 
to fire, of a new work, which he pretended to have received from heaven, 
and, above all, by eftabhfhing the actual adoration of One Supreme 
Being. He was born, according to Mossan, in the diítrict of Rai; 
and it was he, not (as AmMIANUS aflerts) his protector GusHrTasB, 
who traveled into ndie, that he might receive information from the 
Brahmans in theology and ethics. It is barely poffible that PYTHA- 
GORAS knew him in the capital of Irak; but the Grecian fage muft then 
have been far advanced in years, and we have no certain evidence of an 
intercourfe between the two philofophers. The reformed religion of Perfía 
continued in force till that country was fubdued by the Mufelmans; and, 
without ftudying the Zend, we have ample information concerning it 


in 
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in the modern Perfan writings of feveral who profeffed it. BAHMAN 
always named ZzmaA'rusur with reverence; but he was in truth a 
pure Theift, and ftrongly difclaimed any adoration of the fre or other ele- 
ments: he denied that the doctrine of two coeval principles, fupremely 
good and fupremely bad, formed any part of his faith ; and he often repeat- 
ed with emphafis the verfes of Fin DAvs: on the proftration. of Cyrus and 
his paternal grandfather before the blazing altar: ** Think not that they 
* were adorers of fire; for that element was only an exalted obje&, on 
** the luftre of which they fixed their eyes; they humbled themfelves 
* a whole week before Gop; and, if thy underítanding be ever fo 
s little exerted, thou muft acknowledge thy dependence on the Being 
** fupremely pure." In a ftory of Sap, near the clofe of his beautiful 
Biftan, concerning the idol of So'MANA'TH, or Maua’pe’va, he con- 
founds the religion of the Hindus with that of the Gabrs, calling the 
Brahmans not only Moghs (which might be juftified by a paffage in 
the Mefnavi) but even readers of the Zend and Pázend. Now, whether 
this confufion proceeded from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot 
decide, but am. as firmly convinced that the doctrines of the Zend were 
diftinét from thofe of the Veda, as I am that the religion of the Brak- 
mans, with whom we converfe every day, prevailed in Pez/ before the 
acceffion of CAYU'"MERs, whom the Pérsis, from refpect to his memory, 
confider as the firít of men,. although they believe in az univer/al deluge be- 


fore his reign.. 


WirH the religion of the old Perfians, their philofophy (or as much 
as we know of it) was intimately connected; for they were affiduous ob- 
fervers of the luminaries, which they adored, and eftablifhed (according 
to Mousan, who confirms in fome degree the fragments of Berosus) 


a number 
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a number of artificial cycles with diftin& names, which feem to indicate 
a knowledge of the period in which the equinoxes appear to revolve. 
They are faid alfo to have known the moft wonderful powers of nature, 
and thence to have acquired the fame of magicians and enchanters : 
but I will only detain you with a few remarks on that metaphyfical 
theology, which has been profefled immemorially by a numerous fect 
of Perfians and Hindus, was carried in part into Greece, and prevails even 
now among the learned Mu/elmans, who fometimes avow it without re- 
ferve. The modern philofophers of this perfuafion are called Sí%fs, el- 
ther from the Greek word for a Jage, or from the woollen mantle which 
they ufed to wear in fome provinces of Perfia. Their fundamental tenets 
are, that nothing exifts abfolutely but Gop: that the human foul is an ema- 
nation from his effence, and though divided for a time from its heavenly 
fource, will be finally reunited with it; that the higheft poffible happi- 
neís will arife from its reunion, and that the chief good of mankind in 
this tranfitory world, confifts in as perfect an union with the Eternal 
Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal frame will allow ; that, for this 
purpofe, they fhould break all connexion (or tadlluk, as they call it) with 
extrinfic objects, and país through life without attachments, as a fwim- 
mer in the ocean ftrikes freely without the impediment of clothes; that 
they fhould be ftraight and free as the cyprefs, whole fruit is hardly 
perceptible, and not fink under a load, like fruit-trees attached to a 
trellis; that, if mere earthly charms have power to influence the foul, 
the ¿dea of celeftial beauty muft overwhelm it in extatic delight; that 
for want of apt words to exprefs the divine perfections and the ardour 
of devotion, we muft borrow fuch expreffions as approach the neareft 
to our ideas, and fpeak of Beauty and Love in a tranfcendent and myÍ- 


tical fenfe; that, like a reed torn from its native bank, like was leparated 


from 
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from its delicious honey, the foul of man bewails its difunion with 
melancholy mufic, and fheds burning tears, like the lighted taper, wait- 
ing paffionately for the moment of its extinction, as a difengagement 
from earthly trammels, and the means of returning to its Only Beloved. 
Such in part (for I omit the minuter and more fubtil metaphyfics of 
the Sis, which are mentioned in the Dabifan) is the wild and enthu- 
fiaftic religion of the modern Perfian poets, efpecial of the fweet 
Ha'riz and the great Mau/avi: fuch is the fyftem of the Védénti philo- 
fophers and beft lyric poets of India; and, as it was a fyítem of the 
higheft antiquity in both nations, it may be added to the many other 


proofs of an immemorial affinity between them.. 


IH. On the ancient monuments of Perfian fículpture and architec- 
ture, we have already made fuch obfervations as were fufficient for 
our purpofe; nor wil you be furprized at the diverfity between 
the figures at Elephanta, which are manifeflly Hindu, and thofe at Per/e- 
polis, which are merely Sabian, if you concur with me in believing that 
the Takhti- Jemfhid was ere&ed after the time of Cayu'MERs, when 
the Bráhmans had migrated from lránr, and when their intricate mytho- 


logy had been fuperfeded by the fimpler adoration of the planets and 
of fire. 


IV. As to the /ciences or arts of the old Perfians, I have little to fay; 
and no complete evidence of them feems to exit.  MonsAw fpeaks more 
than once of ancient verfes in the Pahlavi language; and BAHMAN 
affured me, that fome fcanty remains of them had been preferved: their 
"mufic and painting, which N1za»m1 celebrated, have irrecoverably pe- 
rifhed; and in regard to Ma's 1”, the painter and impoftor, whofe book 


of 
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ef drawings, called Artang, which he pretended to be divine, is fuppof- 
ed to have been deftroyed by the Chinefe, in whofe dominions he had 
fought refuge, the whole tale is too modern to throw any light on «the 
queftions before us concerning the origin of nations and the inhabitants of 


the primitive world. 


Tavs has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reafoning, that a 
powerful monarchy was eftablifhed in fran long before the 2f//»rian, or 
Pifhdédi?, government; that it was in truth a Hindu monarchy, though, 
if any chufe to call it Cufian, Cafdean, or Scythian, we (hall not enter 
into a debate on mere names; that it fubfifted many centuries, and that 
its hiftory has been engrafted on that of the Hindus, who founded the 
monarchies of .Ayódhya and Indraprefiha; that the language of the firft 
Perfam empire was the mother of the Sanferit, and confequently of 
the Zend and Parfi, as well as of Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that the 
language of the 24//jrians was the parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavi, 
and that the primary Turtarian language alfo had been current in 
the fame empire; although, as the Tartars had no books or even letters, 
we cannot with certainty trace their unpolifhed: and variable idioms. We 
difcover, therefore in Perfia, at the earlieft dawn of hiftory, the ¿hree 
diítinét races of men, whom we defcribed on former Occafions, as 
pofleflors of India, Arabia, Tartary; and whether they were collected 
in Irán from diftant regions, or diverged from it as from a common 
centre, we fhall eafily determine by the following confiderations. Let us 
obferve, in the firt place, the central pofition of Jran, which is bounded 
by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India; whillt Arabia lies contiguous 
to fran only, but is remote from Tartary, and divided even from the 
tkirts of India by a confiderable gulf; no country, therefore, but Perfia 


can 
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feems likely to have fent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of fa : 
the Brálmans could never have migrated from India to Iran, becaufe 
they are exprefsly forbidden by their oldeft exitting laws to leave the 
region which they inhabit at this day. The drabs have not even a 
tradition of an emigration into Perfia before MoHAMMED 5 nor had they 
indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful and extenfive domains: and, 
as to the Tartars, we have no trace in hiftory of their departure from their 
plains and forefts till the invafion of the Medes, who, according to etymo- 
logifts, were the fons of MADAI ; and even they were conducted by princes. 
of an ffyrian family. The three races, therefore, whom we have already 
mentioned (and more than three we have not yet found) migrated 
from Jrdn, as from their common country; and thus the Saxon chro 

nicle, I prefume from good authority, brings the firfl inhabitants of Britain 
from Armenia; while a late very learned writer concludes, after aM 
his laborious refearches, that the Goths, or Scythians, came from Perfa; 
and another contends with great force, that both the 777/5 and old Britons 
proceeded feverally from the borders of the Cafpian: a coincidence of 
conclufions, from different media, by perfons wholly unconne&ed, wh‘ch 
could Ícarce have happened if they were not grounded on folid principles. 
We may, therefore, hold this propofition firmly eftablifhed, that rar, 
or Perfía, in its largeft fenfe, was the true centre of population, of know- 
ledge, of languages, and óf arts; which, inftead of travelling weftward 
only, as it has been fancifully fuppofed, or eaftward, as might with equal 
reafon have been afferted, were expanded in all directions to all the 
regions of the world in which the Hindu race had fettled under various 
denominations: but whether -4%a has not produced other races of men, 
diftin& from the Hinds, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether any ap- 
parent diverfity may not have fprung from an intermixture of thofe 


VoL. II. J three 
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three in different proportions, muft be the fubje& of a future enquiry. 
There is another queftion of more immediate importance, which you, 
Gentlemen, only can decide; namely, ** by what means we can preferve our 
** Society from dying gradually away, as it has advanced gradually to its 
*€ prefent (fhall I fay flourifhing or languifhing?) ftate." It has fubfifted 
five years without any expence to the members of it, unul the firft volume 
of our Tranfactions was publifhed ; and the price of that large volume, 
if we compare the different values of money in Bengal and in England, 1s 
not more than equal to the annual contribution towards the charges of 
the Royal Society by each of its fellows, who may not have chofen to 
compound for it on his admiflion. This I mention, not from an idea 
hat any of us could object to the purchale of one copy at leaft, but from 
2 wifh to inculcate the neceflity of our common exertions in promoting the 
tale of the work both here and in London. In vain fhall we meet, as 
a literary body, if our meetings fhall ceafe to be fupplied with origina] 
diflertations and memorials; and in vain fhall we collect the moft inter- 
citing papers, 1f we cannot publifh them occafionally without expofing the 
Superintendants of the Company's prefs, who undertake to print them 
at their own hazard, to. the danger of a confiderable lofs. By united 
efforts the French have compiled their ftupendous repofitories of univerfal 
knowledge; and by united efforts only can we hope to rival them, or to 
diffufe over our own country and the reft of Europe, the lights attainable 


by our 4utic Refearches. 


IV. 


A LETTER 
FROM THE LATE HENRY VANSITTART, ESQ. 


JO THE PRESIDENT. 


SIR, 
H^'^e fome time ago met with a Perfian abridgement, compofed 

by Maulavi Kuairvu’ppin, of the 4/rórul afághinah, or the fe- 
crets of the .4fghans, a book written in the Pufhto language by Husain, 
the fon of Sa’sir, the fon of Kuizn, the difciple of Hazrat Sua'u 
Ka’sim Sulaimán:?, whofe tomb is in Chunárgur, I was induced to tranflate 
it. Although it opens with a very wild defcription of the origin of that 
tribe, and contains a narrative which can by no means be offered upon the 
whole as a ferious and probable hiftory, yet I conceive that the knowledge 
of what a nation fuppofe themfelves to be, may be interefting to a Society 
like this, as well as of what they really are. Indeed, the commencement 
of almoít every hiftory is fabulous; and the moft enlightened nations, 
after they have arrived at that degree of civilization and importance 
which has enabled and induced them to commemorate their a&ions, have 
always found a vacancy at their outfet, which invention, or at beft pre- 
fumption, muft fupply. Such fictions appear at firft in the form of tra- 
ditions; and, having in this fhape amufed fucceffive generations by a gra- 
tification of their national vanity, they are committed to writing, and 
acquire the authority of hiftory. 


I 2 As 


68 

As a kingdom is an affemblage of component parts, condenfed by de- 
grees from fmaller affociations of individuals to their general union, fo 
hiftory is a combination of the tranfactions not only of the different tribes, 
but even of the individuals of the nation of which it treats. Each particular 
narrative, in fuch a general collection, muft be fummary and incomplete. 
Biography, therefore, as well as defcriptions of the manners, actions, and 
even opinions of fuch tribes as are connected with a great kingdom, are not 
only entertaining in themfelves, but ufeful, as they explain and throw a light 


upon the hiftory of the nation. 


Unper thefe impreffions I venture to lay before the Society the tranfla- 
tion of an abridged hiftory of the 4fghans ; a tribe at different times fubjeát 
to, and always connected with, the kingdoms of Perfía and Hinduffan. Y 
alfo fubmit a fpecimen of their language, which is called by them .PzZZro ; 
but this word is foftened in Perfian into Pufhto. 

I am, Sir, 
With the greateft refpect, 


Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


HENRY VANSITTART. 


Calcutta, March 3, 1784. 


N 


ON THE DESCENT OF THE AFGHANS FROM THE JEWS. 


"quem Afghins, according to their own traditions, are the pofterity of 
Metric Ta'Lu'r (king SauL) who, in the opinion of fome, was 
a defcendant of Jupan, the fon of JacoB; and according to others, of 


BENJAMIN, the brother of JosEPH. 


In a war which raged between the children of //rael and the Amalekites, 
the latter being victorious, plundered the Jews, and obtained poffeffion of 
the ark of the covenant. Confidering this the God of the Jews, they threw 
it into fir», which did not affect it. They afterwards attempted to cleave it 
with axes, but without fuccefs: every individual who treated it with indig- 
nity, was punifhed for his temerity. They then piaced it in their temple, 
but all their idols bowed to it. At length they faftened it upon a cow, 
which they turned loofe in the wildernefs. 


WueEwn the Prophet Samuel arofe, the children of J/rael faid to him, 
** We have been totally fubdued by the _4malek:tes, and have no king:  raife 
** to us a king, that we may be enabled to contend for the glory of God.” 
SAMUEL faid, ** In cafe you are led out to battle, are you determined to 
*€ fight?" They anfwered, ‘* What has befallen us that we fhould not 
* fight againft infidels? That nation has banifhed us from our country 
** and childzen." At this time the angel GABRIEL defcended, and, deli- 
vering a wand, faid, ** It is the command of Gor, that the perfon whofe 


** ftature (hall correfpond with this wand, fhail be king of rael.” 


NIRLIC 
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Metric Ta'Lu'r was at that time a man of inferior condition, and per- 
formed the humble employment of feeding the goats and cows of others. 
One day a cow under his charge was accidentally loft. Being difappointed 
in his fearches he was greatly diftreffed, and applied to SAMUEL, faying, 
< I have loft a cow, and do not poflefs the means of fatisfying the owner. 
Pray for me, that I may be extricated from this diffculty.” SAMUEL, per- 
ceiving that he was a man of lofty fature, afked his name. He anfwered, 
"TA Lu'T. SAMUEL then faid, ** Meafure Ta’tu’t with the wand which 
* the angel GABRIEL brought.” His ftature was equal to it. SAMUEL 
then faid, Gop has railed Ta'Lu'r to be your king." The chiidren of 
J/rael anfwered, ** We are greater than our king. We are men of dignity, 
«€ and he is of inferior condition: how fhall he be our king?” SAMUEL 
informed them they fhould know that God had conftituted 'T'A'Lv'r their 
king, by his reftoring the ark of the covenant. He accordingly reftored it, 


and they acknowledged him their fovereign. 


AFTER Ta'Lu'r obtained the kingdom, he feized part of the territories 
of JaLu'r, or GorriAH, who affembled a large army, but was killed 
by DaviD. Ta'Lu'r afterwards died a martyr in a war againft the infi- 


dels; and God conftituted Davin king of the Jews. 


| Mzric 'FA'rLv'r had'two fons, one called Berk1A and the other In Mt1A,; 
who ferved Davip, and were beloved by him. He fent them to fight againft 


the infidels; and, by Gop”s affiftance, they were victorious. 


Tue fon of BERKIA was called Arcu’an, and the fon of TrmIA 
was named Ussrc. Thofe youths diftinguifhed themfelves in the, 


reign of Davip, and were employed by SoroMow. AFGH'AN Was 
diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed by his corporal ftrength, which {truck terror into Demons and 
Genii. Ussrc was eminent for his learning. 


AFGH’AN ufed frequently to make excurfions to the mountains; where 
his progeny, after his death, eftablifhed themfelves, lived in a ftate of in- 


dependence, built forts, and exterminated the infidels. 


WHEN the felect of creatures, MUHAMMED, appeared upon earth, his 
fame reached the Arcu’ans, who fought him in multitudes under their 
leaders KHALID and AspuL RaAsurip, fort of WazL'1iD. The prophet 
honoured them with the moft gracious reception, faying, ** Come, O Mu- 
es Jac, or Kings:" whence they affumed the title of 7MeZe, which they 
enjoy to this day. The prophet gave them his enfign, and faid that the 
faith would be ftrengthened by them. 


Man y fons were born of KHa'L1D, the fon of WaAr1'p, who fignalized 
themfelves in the prefence of the prophet, by fighting againft the infidels.. 
MuHaAmmebD honoured and. prayed. for them. 


In the reign of Sultan MAnwv'p of Gheznah, eight men arrived, of 
the pofterity of Kur A'L1Dp the fon of WaAri p, whofe names were KALUN, 
ALUN, Daup, Y ALUA, AHMED, Awin, and Gua’zi’.. The Sultan was 
much pleafed with them, and appointed each a commander in his army. 


He alfo conferred on them the offices of Vazíir, and Fakiii Mutlak, or 
Regent of the Empire. 


WHEREVER they were ftationed they obtained pofleffion of the coun- 


try, built mofques, and overthrew the temples of idols. They increafed 


lo 
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fo much, that the army of MaAnMv'p was chiefly compofed of 4fghans. 
When HerHIiND, a powerful prince of Hinduffan, meditated an inva- 
fion of Ghaznah, Sultan MaAnMv'p difpatched againít him the defcendants 
of Kua'rip with twenty thoufand horfe: a battle enfued; the Afghans 
made the attack ; and, after a fevere engagement, which lafted from ` day- 
break till noon, defeated HERHIND, killed many of the infidels, and con- 


verted fome to the Mukammedan faith, 


Tue Afghans now began to eftablifh themíelves in the mountains; and 
fome fettled in cities with the permifion of Sultan Maumu'p. They 
framed regulations, dividing themíelves into four clafles, agreeably to the 
following  deícription. The firft is the pure clafs, confifting of thofe * 
whofe fathers and mothers were 4fghans. The fecond clafs confifts of 
thofe whofe fathers were .4fghans, and mothers of another nation. The 
third clafs contains thofe whofe mothers were ._4fghans, and fathers of 
another nation. The fourth clafs is compofed of the children of women 
whofe mothers were Afghans, and fathers and hufbands of a different 
nation. Perfons who do not belong to one of the claffes, are not called 
Afghans. | 


AFTER the death of Sultan Manwv'p they made another fettlement in 
the mounjains. SH1HA'BUDDIN Gauri, a fublequent Sultan of Ghaznak, 
was twice repulfed from Hindujian. His Vazir affembled the people, and 
afked if any of the pofterity of KHa'LiD were living. They anfwered, 
* Many now live in a ftate of independence in the mountains, where they 
** have a confiderable army.” The Vazir requefted them to go to the 
mountains, and by entreaties prevail on the Afghans to come; for they were 


the defcendants of companions of the prophet. 
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The inhabitants of Ghaznak undertook this embaffy, and, by entreaties 
and prefents, conciliated the minds of the .4fghans, who promifed to 
engage in the fervice of the Sultan, provided he would himfelf come, 
and enter into an agreement with them. The Sultan vifited them in their 
mountains; honoured them; and gave them dreffes and other prefents. 
They fupplied him with twelve thoufand horfe, and a confiderable army 
of infantry. Being difpatched by the Sultan before his own army, they 
took Dehli, killed Roy Pautoura the King, his Minifters, and Nobles, 
laid wafte the city, and made the infidels prifoners. They afterwards 


exhibited nearly the fame fcene in Caza. 


The Sultan, pleafed by the reduction of thofe cities, conferred honours 
upon the 4fghans. It is faid, that he then gave them the titles of Patan 
and Khan: the word Patan is derived from the Hindi verb Paitna, to 
rufh, in allufion their alacrity in attacking the enemy. The Patáns have 
greatly diftinguifhed themfelves in the atory of Hindufian, and are divided 


into a variety of fects. 


The race of Afghans pofleíffed themfelves of the mountain of Soro- 
MON, which is near Kandahar, and the circumjacent country, where 
they have built forts:' this tribe has furnifhed many kings. The follow- 
ing monarchs of this race have fat upon the throne of Desf: Sultan 
Behlole, Afghan Lopni, Sultan SECANDER, Sultan ImraA Him, Sui’r 
SHAH, IsnLA'u SHAH, Abi SHAH Sur. They alfo number the fol- 
lowing kings of Gaur: SoLAIMAN Shah Gurxam, Bayazip Shah, and 
Kusr Shah; befides whom their nation has produced many conquerors 
of Provinces. The Afghans are called Soleimáni, either becaufe they 

Vor. II. K | were 
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were formerly the fubjects of SoLomoN, king of the Jews, or becaufe they 


inhabit the mountain, of SOLOMON. 


lur trinílation being finifhed, I íhall only add, that the country of 
the Afghans, which is a province of Cabul, was originally called oZ, and from 
hence is derived the name of the Rohillahs. The city, which was eftablifhed 
in it by the 4fgháns, was called by them Pai/hwer, or Paifhor, and is now the 
name of the whole difirict. The fects of the Afghans or Patáns are very nu- 
merous. The principal are thefe: Lodi, Lohauni, Sir, Serwám, Yufufzihi, 
Bangifh, Dilazaui, Khatti, Yasin, Khail, and Balje. The meaning of 
Zihi, 1$ offspring, and of Khail, fet. A very particular account of the 4f- 
ghans, has been written by the late Ha’riz Rammar Khan, a chicf of the 
Ltohillahs, from which the curious reader may derive much information. They 
are Miufelnans, partly of the Sunni, and partly of the Shiah, perfuafion. They 
are great boafters of the antiquity of their origin, and reputation of their tribe, 
but other Mujc/mans entirely reject their claim, and confider them of modern, 
and even bafe, extraction. However, their character may be collected 
from hiftory. They have diftinguifhed themfelves by their courage, both fin- 
gly and unitedly, as principals and auxiliaries. They have conquered for 
their own princes and for foreigners, and have always been confidered the 
main ftrength of the army, in which they have ferved. As they have been 
applauded for virtues, they have alfo been reproached for vices, having fome- ' 
times been guilty of treachery, and even acted the bafe part of affaffins. 


A SPE- 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE PUSHTO LANGUAGE. 


> ” pr y A A ^ - 
77 D >» 


By the oppreffion of tyrannical rulers, 
Fire, the grave, and Paifhir, all three have been miel equal. 


N 2 “ e e =>?) r) . .: 0 2 > G 


With refpect to prayers enjoined by the Sunnah, than are remitted. 


It is thus "ew in the reports. 
> yu O sr F&F ç p e s a 2 25 ~, 
SAUS Cn Pose CS U CS sex o yo U stos” | 


If a man perform them, it is very laudable. If he donot perform: them it 


37s. no crime in him. 
ej z e 29 D ^ 7 - ; 
CS CS READ Uwe I 
cr 2 r ff - n > z^ Gs” e 
H the difpofition be not good, O Mirza, 


W hat difference is there between a Sayyed and a Bráhman ! 
K 2 NOTE 
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NOTE BY THE PRESIDEN T. 


"Y^ IIIS account of the Afghans may lead to a very interefting difcovery. 

We learn from Espras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wandering journey, 
came to a country called Arfareth ; where, we may fuppofe, they fettled : now 
the Afeháns are faid by the beft Pez//an hiftorians to be defcended from the 
Jews; they have traditions among themfelves of fuch a defcent ; and it is even 
afferted, that their families are diftinguifhed by the names of Jew;/2 tribes, al- 
though, fince their converfion to the Jám, they ftudioufly conceal their ori- 
gin; the Pu/hio language, of which I have feen a dictionary, has a manifeft 
relemblance to the Cha/daick ; and a confiderable diftrict under their dominion 
is called Hazáreh, or Hazáret, which might eafily have been changed into the 


word ufed by Espras. I ftrongly recommend an inquiry into the literature 


and hiftory of the 4f2háns. 
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Y. 


REMARKS ON THE ISLAND OF HINZUAN OR JOHANNA. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


INZU'AN (a name, which has been gradually corrupted into duzuame, 
Anzuan, Juanny, and Johanna) has been governed about two centuries 

by a colony of Arabs, and exhibits a curious inftance of the flow approaches 
toward. civilization, which are made by a fmall community, with many natural 
advantages, but with few ‘means of improving them. An account of this 
African ifland, in which we hear the language and fee the manners of Arabia, 
may neither be uninterefting, in itfelf, nor foreign to the objects of inquiry 


propofed at the inftitution of our Society. 


On Monday the 28th of July 1783, after a voyage, in the Crocodile, of ten 
weeks and two days from the rugged iflands of Cape Verd, our eyes were de- 
lighted with a profpect fo beautiful, that neither a painter nor a poet could 
perfectly reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, that it can juftly be conceived by 
fuch only, as have been in our preceding fituation. It was the fun rifing in 
full fplendour on the ifle of Mayáta (as the fcaman called it) which we had joy- 
fully diftinguifhed the preceding afternoon by the height of its peak, and. 
which now appeared at no great diftance from the windows of our ca- 
bin; while Hinzúán, for which we had fo long panted, was plainly difcerni- 
ble a-head, where its high lands prefented themíelves with remarkable bold- 
nefs. The weather was fair; the water, fmooth ; and a gentle breeze drove 
us eafily before dinner time round a rock, on which the Brilliant ftruck juft a 


year 
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before, into a commodious road *, where were we dropped our anchor earlyin the 


evening: we had feen Mohla, another fifter ifland, in the courfe of the day. 


Tue frigate was prefently furrounded with canocs, and the deck foon 
crowded with natives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, who wafhed linen, 
to the half-naked flave, who only paddled. Moft of them had letters of re- 
commendation from Exngli/hmen, which nonc of them were able toread, though 
they fpoke Eng///? intelligibly ; and fome appeared vain of titles, which our 
countrymen had given them in play, according to thcir fuppofed ftations : we 
had Lords, Dukes, and Princes on board foliciting our cuftom and importun- 
ing us for prefents. In fact they were too fenfible to be proud of empty 
founds, but juftly imagined, that thofe ridiculous titles would ferve as marks 
of diftin&tion, and, by attracting notice, procure for them fomething fubftan- 
tial. The only men of real confequence in the ifland, whom we faw before we 
landed, were the Governor ABuLLAH, fecond coufin to the king, and his bro- 
ther An wr, with their feveral fons; all of whom will again be particularly menti- 
oned : they underftood Arabisk, feemed zealots in the Mohammedan faith, and 
admired my copies of the Alkoran; fome verfes. of which they read, whilft 
Arwr perufed the opening of another Arabian manufcript, and explained it | 


in Englife more accurately than could have been expected. 


The next morning fhowed us the ifland in all its beauty; and the fcene 


"S 2 e e 4 d 
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was 
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was fo diverfified, that a diftinct view of it could hardly have been exhi- 
bited by the beft pencil: you muft, therefore, be íatisfied with a 
mere difcription, written on the very fpot and compared attentively with 
the natural landícape. We were at anchor i a fine bay, and before us 
was a vaít amphitheatre, of which you may form a general notion by 

picturing in your minds a multitude of hills infinitely varied in fize and | 
figure, and then fuppofing them to be thrown together, with a kind of 
artlefs fymmetry, in all imaginable pofitions. ‘The back ground was a 
feries of mountains, one of which is pointed, near half a mile perpendi- 
cularly high from the level of the fea, and little more than three miles 
from the fhore: all of them were richly clothed with wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees, of an exquifite verdure. I had feen many a mountain of a ftu- 
pendous height in Wales and Swifferland, but never faw one before, round the 
bofom of which the clouds were almoft continually rolling, while its green fum : 
mit rofe flourifhing above them, and received from them an additional bnght- 
nefs. Next to this diftant range of hills was another tier, part of which ap- 
peared charmingly verdant, and part rather barren ; but the contraft of colours 
changed even this nakednefs into a beauty: nearer ftill were innumerable 
mountains, or rather cliffs, which brought down their verdure and fertility 
quite to the beech ; fo that every fhade of green, the fweeteft of colours, was 
difplayed at one view by land and by water. But nothing conduced more to 
the variety of this enchanting pragpect, than the many rows of palm trees, ef- 
pecially the tall and gracefully reca’s, on the fhores, in the valleys, and on 
the ridges of hills where one might almoft fuppofe them to have been 
planted regularly by defign. A more beautiful appearance can fcarce be con~ 
ceived, than fuch a number of elegant palms in fuch a fituation, with luxuriant 


tops like verdant plumes, placed at juft intervals, and fhowing between them 
pax 
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part of the remoter landtcape, while they left the reft to be fupplied by the be- 
holder’s imagination. The town of Mulfumádo lay on our left, remarkable 
at a diftance for the tower of the principal mofque, which was built by HaAri'- 
MAH, a queen of the ifland, from whom the prefent king 1s defcended ; a little 
on our right was a fmall town, called Buntán. either the territory of Nice, 
with its olives, date-trees, and cvprefles, not the ifles of Averes, with their de- 
lightful orange-groves, appeared fo charming to me, as the view from the road 
of Hiinzüán; which, neverthelefs, is far furpaffed, as the Captain of the Croco- 
dile affured us, by many of the iflands in the fouthern ocean. If life were not 
too fhort for the complete difcharge of all refpcétive duties, publick and pri- 
vate, and for the acquifition even of neceffary knowledge in any degree of per- 
fection, with how much pleafure and improvement might a great part of 1t be 
{pent in admiring the beauties of this wonderful orb, and contemplating the 


nature of man in all its varieties ! 


We haftened to tread on firm land, to which we had been fo long dif- 
ufed, and went on fhore after breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor's vifit. As we walked, attended by a crowd of natives, I 
furprized them by reading aloud an Arabic inícription over the gate of 
a mofque, and ftill more, when I entered it, by explaining four fentences, 
which were written very diftinétly on the wall, fignifying, “that the 
* world was given us for our own edification, not for the purpofe of raifing 
* fumptuous buildings; life, for the difcharge of moral and religious du- 
* ties, not for pleafurable indulgences; wealth, to be liberally beftowed, 
* not avariciouly hoarded ; and learning, to produce good actions, not 
ES empty difputes.” We could not but refpect the temple even of a falfe 


prophet, in which we found fuch excellent morality: we faw nothing 
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better among the Romik trumpery in the church at Madeira. When 
we came to ABDULLAH's houfe, we were conducted through a fmall 
court - yard into an open room, on each fide of which was a large and 
convenient fofa, and above it a high bed-place in a dark recefs, over which 
a chintz counterpoint hung down from the ceiling. ‘This is the general 
form of the beft rooms in the ‘fland; and molt of the tolerable houfes 
have a fimilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the court, that there 
may be at all hours a place in the fhade for dinner or for repofe, We 
were entertained with ripe dates from Yemen, and the milk of cocoa- 
nuts; but the heat of the room, which feemed acceffible to all who 
chofe to enter it, and the fcent of mufk or civet, with which it was 
perfumed, foon made us defirous of breathing a purer air; nor could 
I be detained long by the Arabic manufcripts which the Governor produced, 
but which appeared of little ufe, and confequently of no value except to 
fuch as love mere curiofities. One of them, indeed, relating to the penal 
law of the Mohammedans, 1 would gladly have purchafed at a juft 
price; but he knew not what to afk, and I knew that better books on 
that fubject might be procured in Bengal. He then offered me a black 
boy for one of my 4Alkorans, and prefled me to barter an Indian dreís, 
which he had feen on board the fhip, for a cow and calf: the golden 
flippers attracted him moft, fince his wife, he faid, would like to wear 
them; and, for that reafon, I made him a prefent of them; but had deftined 
the book and the robe for his fuperior. No high opinion could be formed 
of Sayyad ABDULLA, who feemed very eager for gain, and very fervile 
where he expected it. 


Our next vifit was to Shaikh SAL vM, the king's eldeft fon; and, if we 
had {feen him firft, the ftate of civilization in Hinzddn would have ap- 
Vor. II. L, peared 
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peared at its loweft ebb. The worít Exgli/h hackney in the worft ftable, 
is better lodged, and looks more princely than this heir apparent; but, 
though his mien and apparel. were extremely favage, yet allowance 
fhould have been made for his illnefs; which, as we afterwards learned, 
was an abícefs in the fpleen, a diforder not uncommon in that country, 
and frequently cured, agreeably to the Arabian praétice, by the actual cau- 
tery He was inceflantly chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with fheH- 
lime: a cuftom borrowed, I fuppofe, from the Indians, who greatly im- 
prove the compofition with fpices and betel-leaves, to which they former- 
ly added camphor: all the natives of rank chewed it, but not, I think, to 
fo great an excefs. Prince Sa'Lim from time to time gazed at himfelf 
with complacency in a piece of broken looking-glafs, which was glued on 
a {mall board; a fpecimen of wretchednefs which we obferved in no other - 
houfe; but many circumítances convinced us, that the apparently low 
condition of his royal highnefs, who was not on bad terms with his father, 
and feemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly from his avarice. 
His brother HAmDuLLAH, who generally refides in the town of Domoni, 
has a very different character, being efteemed a man of worth, good fenfe, 
and learning: he had come, the day before, to Maz/amádo, on hearing 
that an Engli/h frigate was in the road; and I, having gone out for a few 
minutes to read an Arabic infcription, found him, on my return, devour- 
ing a manufcript which I had left with fome of the company. He is a 
Kadi, or Mohammedan judge; and, as he feemed to have more knowledge 
than his countrymen, I was extremely concerned that I had fo little conyer- 
fation with him. The king, Shaikh AumeEp, has a younger fon, named 
ABDULLAH, whofe ufual refidence is in the town of IVám, which he 
feidom leaves, as the ftate of His health is very infirm. Since the fucceffion 
to the title and authority of Sultân is not unalterably fixed in one line, 

but 
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but requires confirmation by the chiefs of the ifland, it is not improbable 


that they may hereafter be conferred on prince HAMDULLAH. 


A LITTLE beyond the hole in which SA'riM received us, was his 
haram, or the apartment of his women, which he permitted us all to fee ; 
not through politenefs tc ftrangers, as we believed at firft, but, as I 
learned afterwards from his own lips, in expectation of a prefent. We 
law only two or three miferable creatures with their heads covered, while 
the favourite, as we fuppofed, ftood behind a coarfe curtain, and (howed 
her ankles under it, loaded with filver rings; which, if fhe was capable of 
reflection, fhe muít have confidered as glittering fetters rather than orna- 
ments; fora rational being would have preferred the condition of a wild 
beaít, expofed to perils and hunger in a foreft, to the fplendid mifery of 
being wife or miftrefs to Sa'L1m. 


, 


BEFORE we returned, Arwi' was defirous of fhowing me his books; 
but the day was too far advanced, and I promifed to vifit him fome other 
morning. The governor, however, prevailed on us to fee his place in 
the country, where he invited us to dine the next day: the walk was ex- 
tremely pleafant from the town to the fide of a rivulet, which formed in 
one part a {mall pool, very convenient for bathing, and thence through 
groves and alleys, to tlie foot of a hill; but the dining-room was little 
better than an open barri, and was recommended only by the coolneís of 
its fhade. AsDULLAH would accompany us on our return to the (hip, 
together with two Muftis, who fpoke Arabic indifferently, and feemed eager 
to fee all rhy manufcripts; but they were very moderately learned, and 
gazed with ftupid wonder on a: fine copy ot the Hamájuh, and on other 
collections of ancient poetry. 

La EARLY 
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EarLy the next morning a black meflenger, with a tawny lad as 
his interpreter, came from Prince Sa’L1m; who, having broken his .per- 
fpective-glafs, wifhed to procure another by purchafe or barter: a polite 
anfwer was returned, and fteps taken to gratify his wifhes. As we on 
our part expreffed a defire to vifit the king at Doméni, the prince's 
meffenger told us that his mafter would, no aoubt, lend us palanquins . 
(for there was not a horfe in the land) ana order a fufficient number 
of his vaffals to carry us, whom we might pay for their trouble, as we 
thought juft: we commiffioned him, therefore, to afk that favour, and 
‘begged that all might be ready for our excurfion before fun-rife, that 
we might efcape the heat of the noon, which, though it was the middle 
of winter, we had found exceffive. The boy, whofe name was Comro 
Maps, ftaid with us longer than his companion: there was fomething 
in his look lo ingenuous, and in his broken Engli/k fo fimple, that we 
encouraged him to continue his innocent prattle. He wrote and read 
Arabic tolerably well, and fet down at my defire the names of feveral 
towns in the ifland, which, he firt told me, was properly called Hin- 
z4an. The fault of begging for whatever he liked he had in common 
with the governor and other nobles; but hardly in a greater degree. His 
firft petition for fome lavender-water was readily granted; and a {mall 
| bottle of it was fo acceptable to him, that, if we had fuffered him, he 
would have kiffed our feet ; but it was not for himfelf that he rejoiced 
fo extravagantly: he told us, with tears ftarting from his eyes, that his 
mother would be pleafed with it, and the idea of her pleafure feemed to 
fll him with rapture: never did I fee filial affe&ion more warmly felt, 
or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unaffectedly expreffed ; yet this 
boy was not a favourite of the officers,- who thought bim artful. His 
mother's name, he faid, was Fa'rima;z and he importuned us to vifit 

her; 
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her; conceiving, I fuppofe, that all mankind muft love and admire her. 
We promifed to gratify him; and, having made him feveral prefents, 
permitted him to return. As he reminded me of ALADDIN in the 
Arabian tale, I defigned to give him that name in a recommendatory 
letter, which he. preffed me to write, inftead of St. DoMi1Nco, as fome 
European vifiter had ridiculoufly called him ; but, fince the allufion 
would not have been generally known, and fince the title of d/awldin, 
or Eminence in Faith, might have offended his fuperiors, 1 thought 1t 
advifable for him to keep his African name. A very indifferent dinner 
was prepared for us at the houfe of the Governor, whom we did not fee 
the whole day, as it was the beginning of Ramadán, the Mohammedan lent, 
and he was engaged in his devotions, or made them his excufe; but his. 
 eldeft fon fat by us while we dined, together with Mu'sa, who was 
employed , jointly with his brother Husain, as purveyor to the Captain of 
the frigate.. 


Havine obferved a very elegant fhrub, that grew about fix feet high 
in the court-yard, but was not then in flower, I learned with pleafure that 
it was Hinna, of which I had read fo much in Arabian poems, and which 
European botanifts have ridiculoufly named Law/onia. Musa bruifed | 
fome of the leaves, and having moiftened them with water, applied them to 
our nails and the tips of our fingers, which, in a fhort time, became of 
a dark orange-fcarlet. I had before conceived a different idea of this dye, 
and imagined that it was ufed by the -4rabs to imitate the natural rednefs 
of thofe parts in young and healthy perfons, which in all countries muft 
be confidered as a beauty: perhaps a lefs quantity of Hinna, or the fame 
differently prepared, might have produced that effect. The old men in 
Arabia uled the fame dye to conceal their grey hairs, while their daughters 


were 
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were dying their lips and gums black, to fet off the whitenefs of their teeth ; 
lo univerfal in all nations and ages are perfonal vanity, and a love of dif- 
guifing truth; though in all cafes, the farther our fpecies recede from 
nature, the farther they depart from true beauty; and men at leaft fhould 
diídain to ufe artifice or deceit for any purpofe, or on any occafion. If the 
women of rank at Paris, or thofe in London, who with to imitate them, be. 
inclined to call the 4rabs barbarians, let them view their own head -dreíles 


and cheeks in a glafs, and, if they have left no room for blufhes, be inwardly 
at leaft afhamed of their cenfure. 


Ix the afternoon 1 walked a long way up the mountains in a wind- 
ing path, amid plants and trees, no lefs new than beautiful, and re- 
gretted exceedingly that very few of them were in bloflom ; as I 
fhould then have had leifure to examine them. Curiofity led me from 
hill to hill; and I came at laft to the fources of a rivulet, which we 
had pafled near the fhore, and from which the fhip was to be fupplied with 
excellent water. I faw no birds on the mountains but Guinea - fow4s, 
which might have been eafily caught: no infecs were troublefome to 
me but mofquitos; and I had no fear of venomous reptiles, having 
been aflured that the air was too pure for any to exift in it; but I was 
often unwillingly a caufe of fear to the gentle and harmlefs lizard, who 
ran among.the fhrubs. On my return I miffed the path by which I had 
aícended ; but having met fome blacks laden with yams and plantains, I 
was by them directed to another which led me round, through a charm- 
ing grove of cocoa-trees, to the Governor's country-feat, where our en- 
tertainment was clofed by a fyllabub, which the Engli had taught the 
Mu/fJelmans to make for them, 


W E 
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We received no anfwer from Sa'LniM, nor, indeed, expected one; 
fince we took for granted that he could not but approve our intention 
of vifiting his father; and we went on fhore before funrife, in full expec- 
tation of a pleafant excurnon to Domón:: but we were happily difap- 
pointed. The fervants at the prince's door, told us coolly that their 
mafíter was indifpofed, and, as they believed, aíleep; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and that they durft not dif- 
turb him. Axwr foon came to pay us his compliments; and was fol. 
lowed by his eldeft fon, A4meD, with whom we walked to the gardens 
of the tivo princes, SA LIM and HAMDULLAH 5 the fituation was naturally 
good, but wild and defolate; and, in Sa'Lim's garden, which we entered 
through a miferable hovel, we faw a convenient bathing-place, well-built 
with ftone, but then in great diforder, and a fhed, by way of fummer- 
houfe, like that under which we dined at the governor's, but fmaller, 
and lefs neat. On the ground lay a kind of cradle about fix feet long, 
and little more than one foot in breadth, made of cords twifted in a fort of 
clumfy net-work,. with a long thick bamboo fixed. to: each fide of it. 
This, we heard with furprize, was a royal palanquin, and one of the ve- 
hicles in which we were to have been rocked. on mens fhoulders over 
the mountains. I had much converfation. with. A'HMED;. whom I found 
intelligent and communicative. He told: me that: feveral of his country- 
men compofed fongs and tunes; that he was himfelf a paffionate lover 
of poetry and mufic; and that, if we would dine at his houfe, he would 
play and fing to us. We declined his invitation to dinner, as we had 
made a conditional promife, if ever we pafled a dy at Matfamá&do, to 
eat our curry with Bénd Gisv, fn honeft man, of whom we purchafed 
eggs and vegetables, and to whom fome Englifhman had given the title 


of Lord, which made him extremely vain: we could, therefore, make 
Savyad 
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Sayyad AHMED only a morning vifi; He fung a hymn or two in Arabic, 
and accompanied his drawling, though pathetic pfalmody, with a kind 
of mandoline, which he touched with an aukward quill: the inítrument 
was very imperfect, but feemed to give him delight. The names of the 
Ítrings were written on it in Arabian or Indian figures, fimple and com- 
pounded; but 1 could not think them wo th copying. He gave Captain 
WILLIAMSON, Who wifhed to prelent fome literary curiofities to the 
library at Dublin, a {mall roll, containing a hymn in Arabic letters, but in 
the language of Mombaza, which was mixed with drabic; but it hardly 
deferved examination, fince the ftudy of languages has little intrinfic 
value, and is only ufeful as the inftrument of real knowledge, which we 
can ícarce expect from the poets of the Mozambique. AuMED would, I 
believe, have heard our European airs (I always except French melody) 
with rapture ; for his favourite tune was a common 47/7 j jig, with which he 
Ísemed ray affected. 


Ox our return to the beach I thought of vifiting old ALw1', according 
to my promife, and prince Saui’m, whofe character I had not then dif- 
covered : I refolved for that purpofe to ftay on fhore alone, our dinner with 
Gisu having been fixed at an early hour. AxLwi' fhowed me his manu- 
Ícripts, which chiefly related to the ceremonies and ordinances of his 
own religion; and one of them, which 1 had formerly feen in Europe, was 
a collection of fublime and elegant hymns in praife of MoHAmMMED, with 
explanatory notes in the margin. I requefted him to read one of them 
after the manner of the .4rabs, and he chanted it in a ftrain by no means 
unpleafing; but I am perfuaded that he underftood it very imperfectly. 
The room, which was open to the ftreet, was prefently crowded with 
vifiters, moft of whom were Muftis, or Expounders of the Law; and Ar wir, 

defirous 
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defirous perhaps to difplay his zeal before them at the expence of good 
breeding, directed my attention to a paflage in a commentary on the 
Koran, which I found levelled at the CZzzZiazs. The commentator, hav- 
ing related with fome additions (but, on the whole, not inaccurately) 
the circumítances of the temptation, puts this fpeech into the mouth of 
the tempter : * though I am unable to delude thee, yet I will miflead, 
* by thy means, more human creatures than thou wilt fet right." < Nor 
€ was this menace vain,’ fays the Mohammedan writer, * for the inhabitants 
* of a region many thoufand leagues in extent, are ftill fo deluded by 
< the Devil, that they impioufly call Psa the fon of Gop. Heaven pre- 
€ ferve 13, * he adds, from blafpheming Chriffzans as well as blafpheming 
< Jews. Although a religious difpute with thofe obftinate zealots would 
have been unfeafonable and fruitlefs, yet they deferved, I thought, a flight 
reprehenfion, as the attack feemed to be concerted among them, < The 
* commentator,' faid I, * was much to blame for paffing fo indifcriminate 
* and hafty a cenfure: the title which gave your legiflator, and gives 
« you fuch offence, was often applied in JzZez by a bold figure, agree- 
* able to the Hebrew idiom, though unufual in 4rabic, to angels, to holy 


€ men, and even to all mankind, who are commanded to call Gop f£heir 


Father; and in this large fenfe the Apoftle to the Romans calls the 
* elect the children of Gob, and the Messiam the /fiz/Zf-born among many 
brethren; but the words only begotten are applied tranfcendently and in- 


comparably to him alone *; and as for me, who believe the fcriptures, 
* which you alío profeís to believe, though you affert without proof that we 


have altered them, I cannot refufe him an appellation, though far furpaff- 
ing our reafon, by which he is diftinguifhed in the Gofpel; and the be- 





* Rom. viii. 29. See x John iii. 1. II. Barrow, 231, 232, 251. 
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* lievers in MuHAMMED, who exprefsly name him she Mefiah, and pro- 
e nounce him to have been born of a virgin, which alone might fully juftify 
e the phrafe condemned by this author, are themfelves condemnable for 
e caviling at words, when they cannot object to the fubftance of our faith 
« confiftently with their own.’ The Maufelmans had nothing to fay in reply 5 


and the converfation was changed. 


I was aítonifhed at the queftions which Ar wr put to me concerning 
the late peace and the independence of America; the feveral powers and 
refources of Britain and France, Spain and Holland; the character and 
fuppofed views of the Emperor; the comparative ftrength of the Ruffian, 
Imperial, and Othman armies, and theit refpective modes of bringing their 
forces to action. I anfwered him without referve, except on the ftate of 
our poffeffions in India; nor were my aníwers loft, for 1 obferved, that 
all the company were varioufly affected by them; generally with amaze- 
ment, often with concern; efpecially when I defcribed to them the 
great force and admirable difciple of the -4w/frian army, and the ftupid 
prejudices of the Turks, whom nothing can induce to abandon their old 
Tartarian habits; and expofed the weaknefs of their empire in 4frica, and 
even in. the more diftant provinces of .4/a. In return, he gave me clear, 
but general, information concerning the government and commerce of 
his ifland. ** His country,” he faid, ** was poor, and produced few articles of 
« trade; but, if they could get money, which they now preferred to play- 
e“ things. (thofe were his words) they might eafily," he added, ** procure 
« foreign commodities, and exchange them advantageoufly with their 
« neighbours in the ilands and on the continent. Thus with a little mo- 
« ney,” faid he, *€ we purchafe mufkets, powder, balls, cutlafles, knives, . 


« cloths, raw cotton, and other articles brought from Bombay ; and with 
« thofe 
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thofe we trade to Madaga/car for the natural produce of the country, or 
for dollars, with which the French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth, 
in that ifland. With gold, which we receive from your fhips, we can 
procure elephants teeth from the natives of Mozambique, who barter 
them alfo for ammunition and bars of iron; and the Portugueze in that 
country give us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our commodities : 
thofe cloths we difpofe of lucratively in the three neighbouring iflands ; 
whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind ot bread-fruit which grows in 
Comara, and /laves, which we buy alfo at other places to which we trade; 


and we carry on this traffic in our own veflels." 


Here I could not help expreffing my abhorrence of their flave-t ade, 


and afked him by what law they claimed a property in rational beings, 


fince our Creator had given our fpecies a dominion, to be moderately ex- 


ercifed, over the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, but none Zo 


man over man? ** By no law,’ 
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anfwered he, ** unleís neceffüty be a law. 
There are nations in Madagafcar and in Africa, who know neither 
Gop, nor his Prophet, nor Moses, nor Davip, nor the MESSIAH: 
thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take many“captives, whom, if 
they could not fell, they would certainly kil. Individuals among 
them are in extreme poverty, and have numbers of children, who, 
if they cannot be difpofed of, muft perifh through hunger, together 
with their miferable parents. By purchafing thefe wretches, we pre- 
ferve their lives, and, perhaps, thofe of many others whom our 
money relieves. Thefum of the argument is this: If we buy them, 
they will live; if they become valuable fervants, they will live com- 
fortably; but if they are not fold, they muft die miferably." < There 


€ may be,” faid I, * fuch cafes; but you fallacioufly draw a general con- 
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clufion from a few particular inftances; and this is the very fallacy 
which, on a thoufand other occafions, deludes mankind. It is not to be 
doubted that a conftant and gainful traffic in human creatures foments 


war, in which captives are always made, and keeps up that perpetual en- 


mity, which you pretend to be the cau/e of a practice in itfelf reprehen- 
fible, while in truth it is its effe ; the fame traffic encourages lazinefs in 
fome parents, who might in general fupport their families by proper in- 
duftry, and feduces others to ftifle their natural feelings. At moft, your 
redemption of thofe unhappy children can amount only to a perfonal 
contraét, implied between you, for gratitude and reafonable fervice on 


their part, for kindnefs and humanity on yours; but can you think 


your part performed by difpofing of them againft their wills with as 
much indifference as if you were felling cattle ; efpecially as they 
might become readers of the Korán, and pillars of your faith? The 
law,’ faid he, * forbids our felling them when they are believers in the 
Prophet; and little children only are fold; nor they often, or by all 
mafters.? “* You, who believe in MvuHAMMED,;" faid I, ** are bound by 
the fpirit and letter of his laws to take pains, that they alfo may believe 
in him ; and, if you neglect fo important a duty for fordid gain, I do 
not fee how you can hope for profperity in this world, or for happinefs 
in the next." My old friend and the Mzftis affented, and muttered a 


few prayers ; but probably forgot my preaching before many minutes had 
paffed. 


So much time had flipped away in this converfation, that I could 


make but a fhort vifit to Prince Sa'LIm; and my view in vifiting him 


was to fix the time of our journey to Doméni as early as poffible on 


the next morning. His appearance was more favage than ever; and I 


fov i 
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found him in a difpofition to complain bitterly of the Ez2//5. — ** No ac- 
** knowledgement,” he faid, ** had been made for the kind attentions of 
** himfelf and the chief men in his country to the officers and people 
* of the Brilliant, though a whole year had elapfed fince the wreck." 
I really wondered at the forgetfulnefs, to which alone fuch a neglect 
could be imputed, and affured him, that I would exprefs my opinion both 
in Bengal and in letters to England. | ** We have little," faid he, ** to hope 
<< from letters; for, when we have been paid with them inftead of money, 
** and have fhown them on board your fhips, we have commonly been 
<< treated with difdain, and often with imprecations.” I affured him that 
either thofe letters muft have been written coldly and by very obícure 
perfons, or fhown to very ill-bred men, of whom there were too many in 
all nations; but that a few inftances of rudenefs ought not to give him 
a general prejudice againft our national character. ‘* But you," faid he,, 
** are a wealthy nation; and we are indigent: yet, though all our groves: 
** of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and our cattle, are ever at your fervice,. 


** you always try to make hard bargains with us for what you: chufe to 


* difpofe of, and frequently will neither fell nor give thofe things which 
es we principally want." < To form,’ faid I, * a juft opinion of Exgh/hmen, 
€ you mutt vifit us in our own ifland, or at leaft in India; here we are 
* ftrangers and travellers: many of us have no defign to trade in any 
* country, and none of us think of trading in Hinzuan, where we ftop 
€ only for refrefhment. The clothes, arms, or inftruments, which you 
< may want, are commonly mneceffary or convenient to us ; but, if 
€ Sayyad Auwt or his fons were to be ftrangers in our country, you 
« would have no reafon to: boaít of fuperior hofpitality^ He then 
fhowed me, a fecond time, a part of an old filk veft with the ftar of the 
order of the Thiftle, and: begged’ me to: explain the motto; expreffing a 
wilh 
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wifh that the order might be conferred on him by the King of Exgland, 
in return for his goad offices to the Englifk. I repreíented to him the im- 
poffibility of his being gratified, and took occafion to fay, that there was 
more true dignity in their own native titles than in thofe of Prince, Duke, 
and Lord, which had been idly given them, but had no conformity to their 


manners, or the conítitution .af their government. 


"Luis converíation not being agreeable to either of us, I changed it, by 
defiring that the palanquins and bearers might be ready next morning as early 
as poffible. He aníwered, that his palanquins were at our fervice for no- 
thing, but that we muft pay him ten dollars for each fet of bearers; that 
it was the ftated price; and that Mr. Hastines had paid it when he 
went to vifit the king. ‘This, as 1 learned afterwards, was falfe; but, in all 
events, I knew that he would keep the dollars himfelf, and give nothing 
to the bearers, who deferved them better, and whom he would compel to 
leave their cottages and toil for his profit. <€ Can you imagine,” I replied, 
< that we would employ four-and-twenty men to bear us fo far on their 
** fhoulders without rewarding them amply? But fince they are free men 
es (fo he had affured me) and not your flaves, we will pay them in proportion 
<< to their diligence and good behaviour ; and it becomes neither your dig- 
<£ nity nor ours to make a previous bargain." I fhowed him an elegant 
copy of the Koraz, which I deftined for his father, and defcribed the reft of 
my prefent; but he coldly afked, ** if that was all." Had he been king, a 
purfe of dry dollars would have given him more pleafure than the fineft or 
holieft manufcript. Finding him, in converfing on a variety of fubjects, 
utterly void of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, and faw him no 
more; but promifed to let him know for certain whether we fhould make 


our intended excurfion. 
WE 
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We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occafion, in the courfe of 
the day, to obferve the manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
are called Bánas, and all of whom have flaves conftantly at work for them. 
We vifited the mother of Comspoma’p1, who feemed in a ftation but little 
raifed above indigence; and her hufband, who was a mariner, bartered an 
Arabic treatife on aftronomy and navigation, which he had read, for a fea- 


compaís, of which he well knew the ufe. 


In the morning I had converfed with two very old Arabs of Yemen, who 
had brought fome articles of trade to Z7Zizzzàóz; and in the afternoon I met 
another, who had come from Mafkat (where at that time there was a civil 
war) to purchafe, if he could, an hundred ftand of arms. l told them all 
that I loved their nation ; and they returned my compliments with great 
warmth, efpecially the two old men, who were near fourícore ;. and. reminded 


me of Zon arr and Ha’RETH. 


So bad: an account had been given me of the road over the mountains, 
that I diffuaded my companions from thinking of the journey, to which 
the Captain became rather difinclined ; but, as I wifhed to be fully ac- 
guainted. with a country which I might never fee again, I wrote the next 
day to Sa'Lim, requefting him to lend me one palanquin, and to order 
a fufficient number of men. He fent me no written anfwer;. which I 
aícribe rather to his incapacity than to rudenefs: but the Governor, with 
ALw1' and two of his fons, came on board in the evening, and faid, that 
ghey had. feen my letter; that all fhould be ready; but «that: I could not 
pay lefs for the men. than. ten dollars. I faid I would pay more; but it 
fhould be to the men. themfelves, according to their behaviour. They 
returned fomewhat diffatisfied, after I had played at chefs with ALWI's 


you nger 
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younger fon, in whofe manner and adurefs there was fomething r. mark- 


ably pleafing. 


BEFORE funrife on the 2d of 4uguff, I went alone on More, with a 
fmall bafket of fuch provifions as I might want in the courfe of the day, 
and with fome cufhions to make the prince's palanquin at leaft a tolera- 
ble vehicle; but the prince was refolved to receive the dollars to which 
his men were entitled; and he knew that, as I was eager for the jour- 
ney, he could preícribe his own terms. Old Arwr’ met me on the 
beach, and brought excufes from Sa'Lim, who, he faid, was indifpofed. 
He conducted me to his houfe, and feemed rather defirous of perfuad- 
ing me to abandon my defign of vifiting the king; but I affured him, 
that if the prince would not fupply me with proper attendants, I would 
walk to Domón with my own fervants and a guide. Shaikh SA'L1M, 
he faid, was miferably avaricious; that he was afhamed of a kiníman 
with fuch a difpofition; but that he was no lefs obítinate than covetous ; 
and that without ten dollars paid in hand, it would be impoffible ta 
procure bearers. I then gave him three guineas, which he carried, or 
pretended to carry to Sa'Lim, but returned without the change, alleg- 
ing that he had no filver, and promifing to give me, on my return, the 
few dollars that remained. In about an hour the ridiculous vehicle was 
brought by nine fturdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word of Arabic; 
lo that I expected no information concerning the country through which 
I was to travel; but Arwr affifted me in a point of the utmoft confe- 
quence. * You cannot go,' faid he, * without an interpreter; for the king 
* fpeaks only the language of this ifland; but 1 have a fervant, whofe 
< name is Tumu'ni, a fenfible and worthy man, who underftands EzgZ/?, 
* and is much efteemed by the king: he is known and valued all over 

the 
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* Hinzuan. This man fhall attend you, and you will foon be fenfible of 
* his worth.” 

Tumu'n1 defired to carry my bafket ; and we fet out with a profpett 
of fine weather, but iome hours later than I had intended. I walked 
by the gardens of the two princes to the fkirts of the town, and came 
to a little village, confifting of feveral very neat huts, made chiefly with the 
leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road a little farther was fo ftony, that I fat 
in the palanquin, and was borne with perfect fafety over fome rocks, I then 
defired my guide to affure the men that I would pay them liberally; but 
the poor peafants, who had been brought from their farms on the hills, 
were not perfectly acquainted with the ufe of money, and treated my promife 


with indifference. 


Añour five miles from Mat/amádo lies the town of Mam, where Shaikh 
ABDULLAH, who has already been mentioned, ufually refides. I faw it 
at a diftance, and it feemed to be agreeably fituated. When I had 
paffed the rocky part of the road I came to a ftony beach, where the fea 
appeared to have loft fome ground, fince there was a fine fand to the 
left, and beyond it a beautiful bay, which refembled that of Weymouth, 
and feemed equally convenient for bathing; but it did not appear to me 
that the ftones over which I was carried had been recently covered with. 
water. Here 1 faw the frigate; and, taking leave of it for two days, 
turned from the coaft into a fine country very neatly cultivated, con- 
fiting partly of hillocks exquifitely green, and partly of plains, which were 
then in a gaudy dreís of rich yellow bloffoms. My guide informed me 
that they were plantations of a kind of vetch, wbich was eaten by the 
natives. Cottages and farms were interfperfed all over this gay cham- 

Vor. Il. N paign, 
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paign, and the whole fcene was delightful ; but it was foon changed for 
beauties of a different fort. We defcended into: a cool valley, through which 
ran a rivulet of perfectly clear water; and there, finding my vehicle 
uneafy, though from the laughter and merriment of my bearers I con» 
cluded them to be quite at their eafe, I bade them fet me down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the way. Mountains, clothed with 
fine trees and flowering fhrubs, prefented themfelves on our afcent from 
the vale; and we proceeded for half an hour through pleafant wood; 
walks, where I regretted the impoffibility of loitering a while to examine 
the variety of new bloffoms which fucceeded one another at every ftep, 
and the virtues, as well as names of which, feemed familiar to. Tumu'Nr. 
At length we defcended into a valley of greater extent than the former 
a river, or large- wintery torrent, ran through it, and fell down a fteep 
declivity at the end. of it,. where it feemed to be loft among rocks, Cat- 
tle were grazing on the banks of the river, and the huts of their. owners 
appeared on the hills. A. more agreeable ípot I had not before feen, 
even in Swifferland. or Merionethfhire ; but it. was followed by an affemb- 
lage of natural beauties which I. hardly expected: to. find. in a little 
ifland twelve degrees to the fouth of the Line. I was not fufficiently 
pleafed with my folitary journey. to difcover charms which.had no actual: 
exiftence, and the firft effet of the contraft between. St. Jago and: Hin- 
zuan had ceafed; but, without any difpofition to give the landícape a 
high colouring, I may truly fay, what I thought at the trme,. that the 
whole country which next prefented itfelf, as far furpafled limeronville 
or Blenheim, or any other imitations of nature which I had. feen: in 
France or England, as the fineft bay furpaffes an. artificial. piece of water- 
Two very high mountains, covered to the fummit with the richeft verdure, 
were at fome diftance on my right hand, and feparated from me by mea- 
dows 
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dows diverfified with cottages and herds, or by vallies refounding with tor- 
rents and water-falls: on my left was the fea, to which there were beautiful 
openings from the hills and woods; and the road was a Ímooth path natu- 
rally winding through a foreft of fpicy fhrubs, fruit trees, and palms. Some 
high trees were fpangled with white bloffoms, equal in fragrance to orange. 
flowers. My guide called them AZonongos, but the day was declining fo faft, 
that it was impoflible to examine them. ‘The variety of fruits, flowers, 
and birds, of which I had a tranfient view in this magnificent garden, 
would have fupplied a naturalift with amufement for a month; but I 
faw no remarkable infect, and no reptile of any kind. The woodland 
was diverfified by a few pleafant glades, and new profpects were conti- 
nually opened : at length a noble view of the fea burft upon me unex- 
pectedly ; and, having paffed a hill or two, we came to the beach, be- 
yond which were feveral hills and cottages. We turned from the 
fhore, and on the next eminence I law the town of Domón:, at a little 
diftance below us. I was met by a number of natives, a few of whom 
fpoke Arabic; and thinking it a convenient place for repofe, 1 fent my 
guide to apprize the king of my intended vifit. He returned in half 
an hour with a polite meffage, and I walked into the town, which 
feemed large and populous. A great crowd accompanied me; and I was 
conducted to a houfe built on the fame plan with the beft houles at 
Matfamádo. In the middle of the court yard ftood a large Monongo- 
tree, which perfumed the air; the apartment on the left was empty ; 
and in that on the right fat the king, on a fofa or bench covered with 
an ordinary carpet. He rofe when I entered, and, grafping my hands, 
placed me near him on the right; but, as he could {peak only the lan- 
guage of Hinzuan, 1 had recourfe to my friend Tumu’n1, than whom 
a readier Or more accurate interpreter could not have been found. I 
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prefented the king with a very handfome Indian dreís of blue filk with 
golden flowers, which had been worn only once at a mafquerade, and 
with a beautiful copy of the Koran, from which I read a few veríes to 
him. He took them with great complacency, and faid he wifhed I 
had come by fea, that he might have loaded one of my boats with 
fruit, and with fome of his fineft cattle. He had feen me, he faid, on 
board the frigate, where he had been, according to his cuftom, in dif- 
guife, and had heard of me from his fon Shaikk HAMDpurLLAH. I 
gave him an account of my journey, and extolled the beauties of his 
country: he put many queftions concerning mine, and profeffed great 
regard for our nation.  ** But I hear," faid he, ** that you are a magiftrate, 
* and confequently profefs peace: why are you armed with a broad- 
* fword?" < I was aman,’ I faid, * before I was a magiftrate; and, if it 
* fhould ever happen that law could not protect me, I muft protect 
< myfelf.? He feemed about fixty years old, had a very cheerful 
countenance, and great appearance of good-nature, mixed with a cer- 
tain dignity which diftinguifhed him from the crowd of minifters 
and officers who attended him. Our converfation was interrupted by 
notice, that it was the time for evening-prayers; and, when he rofe, 
he faid, ** This houfe is yours, and I will vifit you in it after you 
es have taken fome refrefhment.” Soon after, his fervants brought a roaít 
fowl, a rice-pudding, and fome other difhes, with papayas and very 
good pomegranates : my own bafket fupplied the reft of my fupper. The 
room was hung with old red cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain, 
and feftoons of Engl bottles; the lamps were places on the ground in 
large fea-fhells; and the bed-place was a recefs, concealed by a chintz 
hanging oppofite to the fofa on which we had been fitting. Though it 
was not a place that invited repofe, and the gnats were inexprefhbly 

troublefome, 
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troublefome, yet the fatigue of the day procured me very comfortable 
flumber. I was waked by the return of the king and his train; fome 
of whom were Arabs, for I heard one fay kuwa rákid, or, he is fleeping. 
There was immediate filence; and I paffed the night with little difturbance, 
except from the unwelcome fongs of the mofquitos. In the morning 
all was equally filent and folitary ; the houfe appeared to be deferted, 
and I began to wonder what had beceme of Tumu'xr : he came at length, 
= with concern on his countenance, and told me that the bearers had run 
away in the night; but that the king, who wifhed to fee me in another 
of his houfes, would fupply me with bearers, if he could not prevail on 
me to ftay till a boat could be fent for. I went immediately to the king, 
whom 1 found fitting on a raifed fofa in a large room, the walls of 
which were adorned with fentences from the Koran, in very legible cha- 
racters. About fifty of his fubjects were feated on the ground in a 
femicircle before him; and my interpreter took his place in the 
midt of them. The good old king laughed heartily when he 
heard the adventure of the night, and faid, ** you will now be my 
** gueft for a week I hope; but, ferioufly, if you muft return foon, 
e I will fend into the country for fome peafants to carry you.” He 
then apologized for the behaviour of Shaikh Sa'Lim, which he had 
heard from Tumu’n1, who told me afterwards that he was much dif- 
pleafed with it, and would not fail to exprefs his difpleafure. He con- 
eluded with a long harangue on the advantage which the Ezg//A might 
derive from fending a fhip every year from Bombay to trade with his 
fübje&s, and on the wonderful cheapneís of their commodities, efpe- 
cially of their cowries. Ridiculous as this idea might feem, it fhowed an 
enlargement of mind, a defire of promoting the intereft of his.people, 
and a fenfe of the benefits arifing from trade, which: could hardly have 
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been expected from a petty African chief; and which, if he had been 
fovereign of Yemen, might have been expanded into rational projects 
proportioned to the extent of his dominions. I aniwered, that 1 was 
imperfe&ly acquainted with the commerce of India; but that I would 
report the fubftance of his converfation, and would ever bear reftimony 
to his noble zeal for the good of his country, and to the mildnefs with 
which he governed it. As I had no inclination to país a fecond night 
in the ifland, I requefted leave to return without waiting for bearers. He 
feemed very fincere in preffing me to lengthen my vifit; but had too 
much .4rabian politeneís to be importunate. We, therefore, parted ; 
and at the requeft of Tumu'xr, who aflured me that little time would 
be loft in fhowing attention to one of the worthieft men in Hinzudin, 
I made a vifit to the Governor of the town, whofe name was MuTFKKA. 
His manners were very pleafing ; and he fhowed me fome letters from 
the officers of the Brilliant, which appeared to flow warm from the 
heart, and contained the ílrongeft eloge of his cayrtefy and liberality. 
He infifted on filling my bafket with fome of the finet pomegranates I 
had ever feen; and I left the town impreffed with a very favourable 
opinion of the king and his governor. When I reafcended the hill, at- 
tended by many of the natives, one of them told me in Arabic, that 1 was 
going to receive the higheft mark of diftinction that was in the king's 
power to fhow me; and he had ícarce ended, when I heard the report 
of a fingle gun: Shaikh AnMED had faluted me with the whole of his 
ordnance. I waved my hat, and faid 4l/ak Achar: the people fhouted, 
and I continued my journey, not without fear of inconvenience from 
exceffive heat and the fatigue of climbing rocks. The walk, however, 
was not on the whole unpleafant: 1 fometimes refted in the valleys 
and forded all the rivulets, which refrefhed me with their coolnefs, 

and 
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and fupplied me with exquifite water to mix with the juice of my 
pomegranates, and occafionally with brandy. We were overtaken by 
fome peafants who came from the hills by a nearer way, and brought 
the king's prefent of a cow with her calf, and a fhe-goat with two 
kids : they had apparently been felected for their beauty, and were 
brought fafe to Bengal. The profpects which: had fo greatly delight- 
ed me the preceding day had not yet loft their charms, though they 
wanted the recommendation of novelty; but I muft confefs, that the 
moft delightful object in that day's. walk, of near ten. miles, was the 
black. frigate, which I difcerned at fun-fet, from:a rock near the Prince’s 
gardens.  Clofe to the town I was met by-a native, who; perceiving’ 
me to be weary, opened a fine cocoa-nut,. which afforded me a delici- 
ous draught. He informed me that one of his countrymen: had been: 
punifhed that afternoon: for a theft on board the Crocodile; and added, 
that, in his opinion, the punifhment was no leís juft than the offence 
was. difgraceful to his. country. The offender, as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family, who had married a daughter of old Arwr, 
but, being left alone. for a moment in the cabin, and feeing' a pair of 
blue Morocco flippers, could. not. refi. the temptation, and concealed 
them fo ill under his gown, that he. was detected with the mainer. 
This proves that no principle of. honour is inftilled by education into 
the gentry of this ifland: even Arwr, when. he had obferved that, 
e“ In the month of Ramadán. it. was. not lawful to paint with Hinna, 
* or to tell lies” and when I. afked whether both were lawful all the reft 
of the. year,. anfwered, that ** lies: were innocent,. if no man was injured by 
e“ them." Tumu'ni. took his leave, as well fatisfied as myfelf with our 
excurfion. I told him, before his mafter, that I transferred alfo to him 


tlie dollars which. were due. to me out of the. three guineas; and that, 
it 
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if ever they fhould part, I fhould be very glad to receive him into my 
fervice in India. Mr. Rosznrs, the matter of the fhip, had paffed the day 
with Sayyad AHMED, and had learned from him a few curious circumftan- 
ces concerning the government of Hinzudn, which he found to be a mo- 
narchy limited by an ariftocracy. The king, he was told, had no power 
of making war by his own authority ; but, if the affembly of nobles, who 
were from time to time convened by him, refolved on a war with any of 
the neighbouring iflands, they defrayed the charges of it by voluntary 
contributions ; in return for which they claimed as their own all the booty 
and captives that might be taken. The hope of gain or the want of flaves 
is ufually the real motive for fuch enterprizes, and oftenfible pretexts are 
eafily found: at that very time, he underftood, they meditated a war, 
becaule they wanted hands for the following harveft. Their fleet confifted 
of fixteen or feventeen fmall veffels, which they manned with about two 
thoufand five hundred iflanders, armed with mufkets and cutlaffes, or with 
bows and arrows. Near two years before, they had poffeffed themfelves 
of two towns in Mayáta, which they ftill kept and garrifoned. The ordi- 
nary expences of the government were defrayed by a tax from two hun- 
dred villages; but the three principal towns were exempt from all taxes, 
except that they paid annually to the Chief Mufti a fortieth part of the 
value of all their moveable property ; and from that payment neither the 
king nor the nobles claimed an exception. The kingly authority, by 
the principles of their conftitution, was confidered as elective, though the 
line of fucceffion had not in fact been altered fince the firt election of a 
Sultan. He was informed, that a wandering drab, who had fettled in 
the ifland, had, by his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the rank of a 
chieftain, and afterwards of a king with limited powers; and that he was 
the grandfather of Shaikh AmmeD. I had been aflured that Queen 
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HaLiman was his grandmother; and, that he was the //x/A king; but it 
muft be remarked, that the words jedd and jeddah in Arabic are uled for a 
male and female anceffor indefinitely ; and, without a correct pedigree of 
AHMED's family, which I expected to procure, but was difappointed, it 
would fcarce be poffiblé to afcertain the time when his forefather obtained 
the higheft rank in the government. In the year 1600 Captain Joun Da- 
vis, who wrote an account of his voyage, found Mayáta governed by a 
king, and _4nfuame, or Hinzuan, by a queen, who fhowed him great marks 
of friendíhip. He anchored before the town of Demos (does he mean Do- 
moni 2) which was as large, he fays, as Plymouth; and he concludes from the 
ruins around it, that it had once been a place of ftrength and grandeur. I 
can only fay, that I obferved no fuch ruins. Fifteen years after, Captain 
Peyton and Sir Tuomas Roe touched at the Comara Iflands; and from 
their feveral accounts, it appears that an old Sultanefs then refided in Hz- 
zuan, but had a dominion paramount over all the ifles, three of her fons 
governing Mokíla in her name. If this be true, Sonar1r 1' and the fucceffors 
of HaALI'MAH mutt have loft their influence over the other iflands; and, by 
renewing their dormant claim, as it fuits their conveniencc, they may always 
be furnifhed with a pretence for hoftilities. Five generations of eldeft fons 
would account for an hundred and feventy of the years which have elapfed 
fince Davisand Peyton found Aimzuan ruled by a Sultanefs; and AHMED 
was of fuch an age, that his reigm may be reckoned equal to a generation. It 
Is probable, on the whole, that HArri MAH was the widow of the firt Ara- 
bian king, and that her mofque has been continued ia repair by his defcend- 
ants ; fo that we may reafonably fuppofe two centuries to have paffed fince 
a fingle rab had the courage and addrefs to eftablifh in that beautiful ifland 
a form of government, which, though bad enough in itfelf, appears to have 
been adminiftered with advantage to the original inhabitants, We have 
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lately heard of civil commotions in Finzuan, which, we may venture to pro- 
nounce, were not excited by any cruelty or violence of AHMED, but were 
probably occafioned by the infolence of an oligarchy naturally hoftile to 
king and people. That the mountains in the Comara l/lands contain dia- 
monds and the precious metals, which are ftudioutly concealed by the policy 
of the feveral governments, may be true, though I have no reafon to be- 
lieve it, and have only heard it aflerted without evidence; but I hope that 
neither an expectation of fuch treafures, nor of any other advantage, will 
ever induce an European power to violate the firft principles of juítice, by 
affuming the fovereignty of Himzuan, which cannot aníwer a better purpofe 
than that of fupplying our fleets with feafonable refrefhment ; and, although 
the natives have an intereft in receiving us with apparent cordiality ; yet, if 
we wifh their attachment to be unfeigned, and their dealings juft, we muft 
fet them an example of {trict honefty in the performance of our engage- 
ments. In truth, our nation is not cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hin- 
zuan, who, as it commonly happens, form a general opinion from a few 
inítances of violence or breach of faith. Not many years ago an European, 
who had been hofpitably received, and liberally fupported at Mat/amádo, 
behaved rudely to a young married woman, who, being of low degree, was 
walking veiled through a ftreet in the evening. Her huíband ran to protect 
her, and refented the rudenefs, probably with menaces, poffibly with actual 
force; and the European is faid to have given him a mortal wound with a 
knife or bayonet, which he brought, after the ícufHle, from his lodging. 
This foul murder, which the law of nature would have juftified the magit- 
trate in punifhing with death, was reported to the king, who told the gover- 
nor (I ufe the very words of Arw1')that ** it would be wifer to hufh it up.” 
ALwr mentioned a civil cafe of his own, which ought not to be concealed. 


When he was on the coaft of 4frica, in the dominions of a very favage 
prince, 
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JEHAUDJEPOOR, 1784. 


Observations ly Lieutenant COLEBROOKE. 
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SOOBUNREEKA RIVER CAMP, 1784. 


Observations by Lieutenant COLEBROOKE. 


N. B. Opposite Jellafore, on the Ballafore side of the river. 
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prince, a fmall European vefiel was wrecked ; and the prince not only feized 
all that could be faved trom the wreck, but claimed the captain and the crew 
as his flaves, and treated them with ferocious infolence. .ALwi' affured 
me, that when he heard of the accident, he haftened to the prince, fell prof- 
trate before him, and by tears and importunity prevailed on him to give the 
Europeans their liberty; that he fupported them at his own expence, en- 
abled them to build another veffel, in which they failed to Minzuàän, and 
departed thence for Europe or India. He fhowed me the Captain's promif- 
fory notes for fums, which to an African trader muft be a confiderable object, 
but which were no price for liberty, fafety, and perhaps life, which his good, 
though difinterefted, ofhces had procured. I lamented that, in my fituation, 
it was wholly out of my power to affift ALwi” in obtaining juftice; but he 
urged me to deliver an Arabic letter from him, enclofing the notes to the 
Governor-General, who, as he faid, knew him well; and I complied with 
his requeft. Since it is poffible that a fubítantial defence may be made by 
the perfon thus accufed of injuftice, I will not name either him or the veffel 
which he commanded ; but, if he be living, and if this paper fhould fall into 
his hands, he may be induced to reflect how highly it imports our national 
honour, that a people, whom we call favage, but who adminifter to our con- 
venience, may have no juít caufe to reproach us with a violation of our con- 
tracts. 
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VI. 


ON THE BAYA, OR INDIAN GROSS-BEAK. 


BY AT'HAR ALT KHAN OF DEHLI. 


HE little bird, called Baya in Hindi, Berbera in San/fcrit, Bábúz in 

the dialect of Bengal, Cibi in Perfian, and Tennawwit in Arabic, 
from his remarkably pendent neft, is rather larger than a fparrow, with 
yellow-brown plumage, a yellowifh head and feet, a light-coloured breaft, 
and a conic beak very thick in proportion to his body. ‘This bird is 
exceedingly common in Hinduftan; he is aftonifhingly fenfible, faithful, 
and docile, never voluntarily deferting the place where his young were 
hatched, but not averfe, like moft other birds, to the fociety of marikind, 
and eafily taught to perch on the hand of his mafter. In a ftate of nature 
he generally builds his neft on the higheft tree that he can find, efpe- 
cially on the Palmyra, or on the /ndian fig-tree, and he prefers that 
which happens to overhang a well or a rivulet; he makes it of graís, 
which he weaves like cloth and fhapes like a large bottle, fufpending it 
firmly on the branches, but fo as to rock with the wind, and placing it 
with its entrance downwards to fecure it from birds of prey. His neft 
ufually confifts of two or three chambers; and it is the popular belief, 
that he lights them with fire-flies, which he catches alive at night and 
confines with moift clay, or with cow-dung: that fuch flies are often 
found in his neft, where pieces of cow-dung are alfo ftuck, is indubitable ; 
but as their light could be of little ufe to him, it feems probable that he 


only feeds on them. He may be taught with eaíe to fetch a piece of 
paper, 
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paper, or any fmall thing, that his mafter points out to him. It is an 
attefted fact, that, if a ring be dropped into a deep well, and a fignal 
given to him, he will fly down with amazing celerity, catch the ring before 
it touches the water, and bring it up to his mafter with apparent exultation ; 
and it is confidently aflerted, that, if a houfe or any other place be 
fhown to him once or twice, he will carry a note thither immediately, on 
a proper fignal being made. One inítance of his docility I can myfelf 
mention with confidence, having often been an eye-witnefs of it. The 
young Hindu women at Bandres, and in other places, wear very thin 
plates of gold, called tícas, flightly fixed by way of ornament between 
their eye-brows; and, when they país through the ílreets, it is not 
uncommon for the youthful libertines, who amufe themfelves with train- 
ing Bayas, to give them a fign which they underftand, and fend them to 
pluck the pieces of gold from the foreheads of their miftreffes, which 
they bring in triumph to the lovers. The Baya feeds naturally on grafs- 
hoppers, and other infects, but will fubfift, when tame, on pulíe ma- 
cerated in water. His flefh is warm and drying, of eafy digeflion, and 
recommended, in medical books, as a folvent of ftone in the bladder, or 
kidneys; but of that virtue there is no fufficient proof. The female lays 
many beautiful eggs, refembling large pearls; the white of them, when 
they are boiled, is tranfparent, and the flavour of them is exquifitely 
delicate. When many Bayas are affembled on a high tree, they make 
alively din, but it is rather chirping than finging; their want of mufical 
talents is, however, amply fupplied by their wonderful fagacity, in which 
they are not excelled by any of the feathered inhabitants of the foreft. 
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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 


WRITTEN IN JANUARY, 1788. 





BY THE PRESIDEN T. 
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HE great antiquity of the Hindus is believed fo firmly by themfelves, 

and has been the fubjeét of fo much converfation among, Europeans, 
that a fhort view of their Chronological Syftem, which has not yet been 
exhibited from certain authorities, may be acceptable to thofe who feck 
truth without partiality to received opinions, and without regarding any con- 
fequences that may refult from their inquiries. The confequences, indeed, of 
truth cannot but be defireable, and no reafonable man will apprehend any 
danger to fociety from a general diffufion of its light; but we muft not 
luffer ourfelves to be dazzled by a falfe glare, nor miftake enigmas and 
allegories for hiftorical verity. Attached to no fyftem, and as much dif- 
pofed to reject the Mo/aric hiftory, if it be proved erroneous, as to believe 
it, if it be confirmed by found reafoning from indubitable evidence, I pro- 
pofe to lay before you a concife account of Indian Chronology extracted 
from Sunferit books, or collected from converfations with Pandits, and to 
fubjoin a few remarks on their fyftem, without attempting to decide a quef- 
tion, which I (hall venture to ftart, ** whether it is not in fact the fame with 


“ our own, but embellithed and obfcured by the fancy of their poets and 
** the riddles of their aftronomers >”? 
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One of the moft curious books in Saz/crit, and one of the oldeft after 


the Védás, is a tract on religious and civil duties, taken, as it is believed, 


from the oral inftructions of Menu, fon of BnAnMA', to the firft inha- 


bitants of the earth. A well-collated copy of this interefting law-tract 


is 


now before me; and I begin my diflertation with a few couplets from 


the firft chapter of it: “ The fun caufes the divifion of day and night, 
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which are of two forts, thofe of men, and thofe of the Gods; the 
day for the labour of all creatures in their feveral employments ; the 
night for their flumber. A month is a day and night of the Patriarchs ; 
and it is divided into two parts; the bright half is *heir day for labo- 
rious exertions; the dark half, zZe;r night for fleep. A year is a day 
and night of the Gods; and that is alfo divided into two halves; the 
day is, when the fun moves toward the north; the night, when it 
moves toward the fouth. Learn now the duration of a night and day 


of BRAHMA' with that of the ages refpectively and in order. Four 


thoufand years of the Gods they call the Crita (or Satya) age; and its 


limits at the beginning and at the end are, in like manner, as many 
hundreds. In the three fucceffüve ages, together with their limits at 
the beginning and end of them, are thoufands and hundreds diminifhed 
by one. This aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve thoufand 
divine years, is called an age of the Gods; and a thoufand fuch 
divine ages added together, mult be confidered asa day of BRaHMA’: 
his night has alfo the fame duration. The befare- mentioned age 
of the Gods, or twelve thoufand of their years, multiplied by feventy- 
one, form what is named here below a Manwantara. There are 
alternate creations and deftru&ions of worlds through innunierable 
Manwantaras: the Being fupremely defirable performs all this again 


and again.” 
SUCH 
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Such is the arrangement of infinite time, which the Mindus believe 
to have been revealed from Heaven, and which they generally under- 
ftand in a literal fenfe. It feems to have intrinfic marks of being purely 
aftronomical; but I will not appropriate the obfervations of others, nor an- 
ticipate thofe in particular which have been made by two or three of our 
members, and which they will, I hope, communicate to the Society. A 
conjecture, however, of Mr. PArERsoN, has fo much ingenuity in it, that 
I cannot forbear mentioning it here, efpecially as it feems to be confirmed 
by one of the couplets juft cited. He fuppofes, that as a month of mortals 
is a day and night of the Patriarchs, from the analogy of tts bright and 
dark halves, fo, by the fame analogy, a day and night of mortals might 
have been confidered by the ancient Hindus as a month of the lower 
world; and then a year of fuch months will confift oniy of twelve days 
and nights ; and thirty fuch years wil compofe a lunar year of mortals; 
whence he furmifes that the four million three hundred and twenty thou- 
fand years, of which the four Indian ages are fuppofed to confift, mean 
only years of twelve days; and, in fact, that fum divided by ¢hzrty, is 
reduced to an hundred and forty-four thoufand: now a thoufaud four 
hundred and forty years are one pada, a period in the Hindu aftronomy ; 
and that fum, multiplied by eighteen, amounts precifely to twenty-five thou- 
fund nine hundred and twenty, the number of years in which the fixed 
ftars appear to perform their long revolution eaftward. The laft mentioned 
fum is the product alfo of a» hundred and forty-four; which, according 
to M. BaAirrv, was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred and eighty, or 
the Tartarian period called Pan, and of tivo thoufand cight hundred and eighty 
into mine, which is not only one of the lunar cycles, but confidered by the 
Hindus as a myfterious number, and an emblem of Divinity, becaufe, if it 
be multiplied by any other whoie number, the fum of the figures in the 
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different products remains always nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues One immutable effence. The important period of twen- 
ty-five thoufünd nine hundred and twenty years is well known to arife 
from the multiplication of three hundred and fixty into Jeventy-two, the 
number of years in which a fixed ítar feems to move through a degree 
of a great circle; and, although M. Le GewrirL aflures us that the 
modern Hindus believe a complete revolution of the ftars to be made in 
twenty-four thoufand years, or fifty-four leconds of a degree to be pafled 
in one year, yet we may have reafon to think that the old Indian 
.aftronomers had made a more accurate calculation, but concealed their 
knowledge from the people under the veil of fourteen MANWANTARAS, 
feventy-one divine ages, compound cycles, and years of different forts, 
from thofe of Bramma to thofe of Pátála, or the infernal regions. I£ 
we follow the analogy fuggefted by Menv, and fuppofe only a day 
and night to be called a year, we may divide the number of years in a 
divine age by three hundred and fixty, and the qudtient will be twelve 
thou/and, or the number of his divine years in one age: but, conjecture 
apart, we need only compare the two periods 4320000 and 25920, and 
we fhall find, that among their common divifors are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 
72, 144, &c. which numbers, with. their feveral multiples, efpecially in 
a decuple progreffion, conftitute fome of the moft celebrated periods of 
the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the Indians. We cannot fail 
to obferve, that the number 432, which appears to be the bafis of the 
Indian fyftem, is a 60th part of 25920, and, by continuing the compa- 
rifon, we might probably folve the whole enigma. In the preface to a 
Fáránmes almanack I find the following wild ftanza: ** A thoufund Great 
.* Ages are a day of BRAuHMA'; a thoufand {uch days are an Indian 


* hour of VisuNu; fx hundred thoufand fuch hours make a period 
< of 
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s of RuprRA; and a million of Rudras (or two quadrillions five hundrede 
€ and ninety-two thoufand trillions of lunar years) are but a J£cond to the 
« Supreme Being.” The Hindu theologians deny the conclufion of the 
ftanza to be orthodox : — *“ Time,” they fay, ** exiffs not at all with Gob ;” 
and they advife the aftronomers to mind their own bufinefs, without med- 
dling with theology. The aítronomical verfe, however, will anfwer our 
prefent purpofe; for it fhows, in the firft place, that cyphers are added at 
pleafure to fwell the periods ; and, if we take ten cyphers from a Rudra, or 
divide by ten thoufand millions, we fhall have a period of 259200000 years, 
which, divided by 60 (the ufual divifor of time among the Hindus) will 
give 4320000, or a Great Age, which we find fubdivided in the proportion 
of 4, 3, 2, 1, from the notion of virtue decreafing arithmetically in the go/- 
den, filver, copper, and earthen ages. But, fhould it be thought improba- 
ble that the Indian aftronomers, in very early times, had made more accu- 
rate obfervations than thofe of Alexandria, Bagdad, or Marághah, and {till 
more improbable that they fhould have relapfed without apparent caufe into 
error, we may fuppofe that they formed their divine age by an arbitrary mul- 
tiplication of 24000 by 180, according to M. Le GENTIL; or of 21600 
by 200, according to the comment on the Sárya Siddhánta. Now, as it 1s 
hardly poffible that fuch coincidences fhould be accidental, we may hold it 
nearly demonftrated, that the period of a divine age was at firít merely aftro- 
nomical, and may confequently reje& it from our prefent inquiry into the 
hiftorical or civil chronology of India. Let us, however, proceed to the 
avowed opinions of the Hindus, and fee, when we have afcertained their fyf- 
tem, whether we can reconcile it to the couríe of nature, and the common 
fenfe of mankind. 


P2 Tug 
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THE aggregate of their four ages they call a Divine Age, and believe 
that in every thoufand fuch ages, or in every day of BRAHMA’, fourteen 
Menus are fucceffivcly invefted by him with the fovereignty of the earth : 
each Menu, they fuppofe, tranfmits his empire to his fons and grandíons 
during a period of feventy-one divine ages; and fuch a period they name 
a Manwantara; but, fince fourteen multiplied by /eventy-one are not 
quite a thoufand, we muft conclude that fx divine ages: are allowed for 
intervals between the Manwantaras, or for the twilight of Bramma”s 
day. Thirty fuch days, or Calpas, conftitute, in their opinion, æ month of 
BnAHnHMA'; twelve fuch months, one of his years; and an hundred fuch 
years, his age; of which age they affert, that fifty years have elapfed. 
We are now then, according to the Hindus, in the firft day or Calpa of the 
firft month of the fifty-firft year of BRaHMA”s age, and in the twenty- 
eighth divine age of the feventh Manwantara ; of which divine age the ¢hree 
firj human ages have paíled, and four thoufand eight hundred and eighty-eight 
of the fourth. 


In tne prefent day of BraHmma', the firt Menu was furnamed 
SWA'Y AMBHUVA, or Son of the Self-exiftent; and itis he by whom the 
[nfiitutes of Religious and Civil Duties are fuppofed to have been delivered. 
In his time the Deity defcended at a /acrifice; and, by his wife SATA- 
Ru PA’, he had two diftinguifhed fons, and three daughters. "This pair 
was created for the multiplication of the human fpecies, after that new 
creation of the world which the Brdhmans call Púdmacalpiya, or the 


Lotos-creation. 


Ir it were worth while to calculate the age of Menv’s Inftitutes, ac- 


cording to the Brahmans, we muft multiply four million three hundred 
and 
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and twenty thoufand by fix times feventy-one, and add to the produ& 
the number of years already paft in the feventh Manwantara. Of the 
five Menus, who fucceeded him, I have feen little more than the names 5 
but the ZZdu writings are very diffufe on the life and pofterity of the 
feventh Menv, furnamed Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun. He 1s 
fuppofed to have had ten fons, of whom the eldeft was IcsHWACU ; 
and to have been accompanied by feven Rifhis, or holy perfons, whofe 
names were CAsY APA, ATRI, VASISHTHA, VISWA'MITRA, GAUTAMA, 
JAMADAGNI, and BHARADWA'/A; an account which explains the 
opening of the fourth chapter of the G/72: ** This immutable fyftem of 
* devotion," fays CnisuwA, ** I revealed to VivAswaAT, or the Sun; 
e VivAswaAT declared it to fis fon Mexu; Menu explained it to 
es IcsumwaA'cu : thus the Chief A7Zis know this fublime doGrine delivered 


es from one to another." 


In the reign of this Sur-born Monarch the Hindus believe the whole 
earth to have been drowned, and the whole human race deftroyed by a 
flood, except the pious prince himfelf, the. {even Riis, and their feve- 
ral wives; for they fuppofe his children to have been born after the 
deluge. This general pralaya, or deftruction, is the fubject of the firít 
Purána, or Sacred Poem, which confifts of fourteen thoufand ftanzas ; 
and the ftory is concifely, but clearly and elegantly, told in the eighth 
book of the Bhégawata, from which I have extracted the whole, and 
tranflated it with great care, but will only prefent you here with an 
abridgement of it. ** The demon Hayacri'va having purloined the Védas 
* from the cuftody of Brauma, while he was repofing at, the clofe of 
« the fixth Manwantara, the whole race of men became corrupt, except 
es the feven Riis and SATYAVRATA, Who then reigned in Dravira, a 


‘© maritime 
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** maritime region to the fouth of Curnita. This.prince was performing 
es his ablutions in the river Critaméld, when VisuwNvu appeared to bim 


es in the fhape of a {mall fifh, and, after feveral augmentations of bulk 


"^ 


-< in different waters, was placed by SATYAVRATA in the ocean, where 
‘© he thus addrefled his amazed votary: ** In Jeven days all creatures who 
es have offended me fhall be deftroyed by a deluge; but thou fhalt be 
e“ fecured in a capacious veffel-miraculoufly formed; take therefore all 
« kinds of medicinal herbs and efculent grain for food, and, together 
« with the feven holy men, your refpective wives, and pairs of all 
< animals, enter the ark without fear ; then fhalt thou know God face 
« to face, and. all thy .queftions fhall be anfwered." Saying this, he 
difappeared: and after feven days, the ocean * began to overflow the 
€ coafts, and the earth to be flooded by conftant fhowers, when SATY- 
© AVRATA, meditating on the Deity, faw a large veffel moving on the 
< waters: he entered it, having in all refpects conformed to the inftruc- 
< tions of Vismynu. who, in the form of a vaít fih, fuffered the veffel 
* to be tied with a great fea-ferpent, as with a cable, to his meafurelefs 
* horn. When the deluge had ceafed, Visunu flew the demon, and 
.* recovered the Vedas, inftruéted SATYAVRATA in divine knowledge, 
5 and appointed him the feventh Menu, by the name of Vaivas- 
€ WATA? Let us compare the two Jndian accounts of the Creation and 
the Deluge with thofe delivered by Mosxs. It is not made a queftion 
in this tract, whether the firft chapters of Gezefís are to be underftood 
in a literal, or merely an allegorical fenfe. The only points before 
us are, whether the creation defcribed by the f/f Mexu, which the 
Brahmans call that of the Zo/os, be not the fame with that re- 
corded in our Scripture? and whether the ftory of the feventh MENU 
be not one and the fame with that of Noam? 1 propofe the queftions, 

but 
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but affirm nothing; leaving others to fettie their opinions, whether ADAM 
be derived from ddim, which in San/crit means the f7/2, or Menu from 
NvuH, the true name of the Patriarch; whether the /acrifice, at which Gop 
is believed to have defcended, alludes to the offering of ABEL; and, on the 
whole, whether the two Mzwvs can mean any other perfons than the great . 


progenitor and the reítorer of our fpecies. 


On a fuppofition that VA1vASWATA, Or Sun-born, was the Noar of. 
Scripture, let us proceed to the Indian account of his: pofterity, which [I 
extract from the Puránárt'haprecása, or The Puránas Explained, a work lately 
compofed in Saz/cri by Ra’pHa’ca’NTA SARMAN, a Pandit of extenfive 
learning and great fame among. the Hindus of this province. Before we 
examine the genealogies of kings, which he has colle&ed from the Puránas, 
it will be neceflary to give a general idea of the Avatéras, or Defeents, of 
the Deity. The Hindus believe innumerable fuch defcents or fpecial inter- 
pofitions of Providence in the affairs of mankind, but they reckon ten prin- 
cipal _4vatáras in the current period of four ages; and all of them are de- 
Ícribed, in order as they are fuppofed to occur, in the following Ode of. 


JAYADEVA, the great Lyric Poet of India. 


1. * Tuou recoverelt the Véda in the water of the: ocean: of deftruc- - 
'"* tion, placing it joyfully in the bofom of an ark fabricated dy thee, O 
* Cz'sAvA,affuming the body.of.a fih. Be victorious, O.H zar, Lord of. 


« the Univerfe ! 


2. ** The earth ftands firm on thy immenfely broad back, which 


** grows larger from the callus, occafioned by bearing that vat burden, 
«€ O CESAVA, 
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O Cz'sAvA, affuming the body of a £or/ozz. Be victorious, O Herr, 
Lord of the Univerfe ! 


3. “ Tue earth, placed on the point of thy tufk, remains fixed like 
the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O CE'sava, affuming the 
form of a. doar. Be victorious, O Hen 1, Lord of the Univerfe ! 


4. “ Tue claw with a ftupendous point, on the exquifite lotos of thy 
lion's paw, is the black bee that itung the body of the embowelled HirA- 
NY ACASIPU, O CE'SAVA, affuming the form of a man-lion. Be victori- 
ous, O Herr, Lord of the Univerfe ! 


5. “ By thy power thou beguileft Barr, O thou miraculous dwarf, 
thou purifier of men with the water (of Ganga) {pringing from thy feet, 
O Ce’sava, aluming the form of a warf. Be victorious, O Herr, 


Lord of the Univerfe ! 


‘6. ** Thou batheft in pure water, confifting of the blood of Cfhatriyas, 


the world, whofe offences are removed, and who are relieved from the 
pain of other births, O Cz'sAv A, affuming the form of Paras’u-Ra’MA. 
Be victorious, O Herz, Lord of the Univerfe! 


7. “ Wirth eale to thyfelf, with delight to the Genii of the eight re- 
gions, thou fcattereft on all fides in the plain of combat the demon with 
ten heads, O CE'sava, affuming the form of RA'MA-CHANDRA. Be 
victorious, O Hznr, Lord of the Univerfe ! 


8. “ Tuov 
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8. ** Thou weareft on thy bright body a mantle fhining like a blue 
es cloud, or like the water of Yamunà, tripping toward thee through fear of 


<< thy furrowing JougA/Aare, O Ce’sava, aluming the form of BALA- 
RA/MA. Be victorious, O Hert, Lord of the Umiverfe ! 


9. ** THovu blameft (Oh wondertul!) the whole 7772, when thou feeít, 
* © kind-hearted, the flaughter of cattle preícribed for facrifice, OCE'sava, 
** affuming the body of BuppHa. Be victorious, O Hert, Lord of the 
* Univerfe ! 


10. * For the deltruction of all the impure thou draweft thy cymeter 
** like a blazing comet (how tremendous!) O CE'SAva, affuming the body 
< of CALcri. Be victorious, O Her1, Lord of the Univerfe !” 


These ten Zfvatáras are by fome arranged according to the thoufands of 
divine years in each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical proportion from 
four to one; and, if fuch an arrangement were, univerfally received, we 
Should be able to aícertain a very material point in the Hindu Chronology : 
.I mean the birth of Bup pua, concerning which the different Pandits whom 
I have confulted, and the fame Pandits at different times, have exprefled a 
firange diverfity of opinion. They all agree that CArcri is yet to come, 
and that BupnpHaA was the laft confiderable incarnation of the Deity; but 
the aftronomers at Vardnes place him in the third age; and RA'nHA'CA'NT 
infifts that he appeared after the zZoz/and?h year of the fourth. ‘The learned 
and accurate author of the Dabiftén, whofe information concerning the Hri- 
dus is wonderfully correct, mentions an opinion of the Pandits with w hom 
he had converfed, that Buppna began his career ten years before the clofe 
of the third age; and Go’verpuHANA of Ca/hmir, who had once informed 


Vou. II. Q me 
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me that CrisHNA deícended zwo centuries before BUDDHA, affured me 
lately that the Cafhmirians admitted an interval.of twenty-four years (others 
allow only z«ee/ve) between thofe two divine perfons. The beft authority, 
after all, is the Bhágawat itfelf, in the firft chapter of which it is exprefsly 
declared that ** Buppua, the {on of Jina, would appear at Cícafa, for the 
‘© purpofe of confounding the. demons, juft at the beginning of the Caliyug.” 
1 have long been convinced that, on thefe- fubjeéts, we: can only reafon 
fatisfaCtorily from. written -evidence; and that our-forenfick rule muft be 
invariably applied, to take the declarations of the Brahmans moft firongly 
againff themfelves, that is, againft their pretenfions to antiquity; fo that, 
on the whole, we may fafely place Buppua juft'at the beginning of the 
prefent. age. But what is the beginning of itè. When this queftion was 
propofed to Ra'bHA'cANT,. he anfwered,. ** of:a period . comprifing 
« more than four hundred thoufand years, the firft two or three thoufand 
** may realonably be called the beginning,” On my demanding writter 
evidence, he produced a book of fome authority, compofed. by a learned 
Gófwámi, and entitled BZágawatámrita, or the Necar of the Bhágawas, 
on which it is a metrical comment ; and the couplet which he read from it 
deferves to be cited. After the juft mentioned account of Buppra in the 
text, the commentator fays, 


Ajauvyattah calérabdafahafradwitayé gate, 
Mártih pat alaverna’fya dwibhujà chicuréjp hita. 


* He became vifible, the-thoufandth-and-fecond-year-of-the-Cali-age being 
< paft ;. his body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, with-two-arms, 
* without-hair oz his head. 

Cicata, 
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Cicata, named in the text as the birth-place of Bupnpua, the Géfwami 
fuppofes to have, been Dhermáranya, a wood near Gaya, where a coloflal 
image of that ancient deity {till remains. It feemed to me of black ftone ; 
but, as I faw it by torch-light, I cannot be pofitive as to its colour, which 


may, indeed, have been changed by time. 


Tue Bráhmans univerfally {peak of the Bauddhas with ail the malig-- 
| nity of an intolerant fpirit; yet the moft orthodox among them confider 
Buppna himfelf as an incarnation of Visuwv.  Thisis a contradiction 
hard to be reconciled, unlefs we cut the knot, -inftead of untying it, by 
fuppofing with GiorG1, that there were two BuppuHas, the younger of 
whom eftablifhed the new religion, which gave fo great offence in Indias 
and was -introduced into China in the firít century of our era. ‘The 
Ca/hmirian before mentioned afferted this fa&, without being led to it 
by any queftion that implied it; and we may have reafon to fuppofe 
that Buddha is in truth only a general word for a Philofopher. The author 
of a celebrated Sacri? Dictionary, entitled from his name Amaracifha, 
who was himfelf a Bauddha, and flourifhed in the firft century before 
Curist, begins his vocabulary with nine words that fignify heaven, 
and proceeds to thofe which mean a deity in general; after which come 
different claffes of Gods, Demigods, and Demons, all by generic names; 
and they are followed by two very remarkable heads; firft (mot the 
general names of Buppua, but) the .names of a Buddha-in-general, of 
which he gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni, Sáftri, Munindra, Vináyaca, 
| asamantabhadra, Dhermarája, Sugata, and the like; moft of them fig- 
nificative of excellence, wi/dom, virtue, and Jancity ; fecondly, the names 
ef a-particular - Buddha - Muni- who - delcended -in -the -family -of-SA'cv A 
€thofe are the very words of the original) and his titles are, Sácyamunī, 


Q 2 Sácyafinha, 
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Sácyafinha, Servárt hafiddha, Saudhidani, Gautama, Arcabandhu, or Kin/= 
man of the Sun, and Mivádévifuta, or Child of Ma’y ^: — thence the au- 
thor pafles to the different epithets of particular Hindu deities. When 
I pointed out this curious paflage to RA'DHA'CANT, he contended, that 
the firít eighteen names were general epithets, and the following feven 
proper names, or patronymicks, of one and the fame perfon ; but RaA'ma- 
LO'CHAN, my own teacher, who, though not a Bréhman, is an excel- 
tent ícholar, and a very fenfible unprejudiced man, affured me that 
Buddha was a generic word, like Déva; and that the learned author, 
having exhibited the names of a Déva/d in general, proceeded to thofe of 
a Buddha in general, before he came to particulars: he added, that 
Buddha might mean a Sage, or a PAiofopher, though Budha was the 
word commonly ufed. for a mere «e je man without fupernatural powers. 
It íeems highly probable, on the whole, that the BUDDHA whom 
JAYADEVA celebrates in his Hymn, was the Sácyafinha, or Lion of 
SA'cYA, who, though he forbade the facrifices of cattle, which the Védas 
enjoin, was believed to be Visuwvu himfelf in a human form,. and that 
another Buddha, one perhaps of his followers in a latter age, affuming his 
name and character, attempted to overfet the whole fyftem of the Brák- 
mans, and was the caufe of that perfecution from which the Bauddhas 
are known to have fled into very diftant regions. May we not reconcile 
the fingular difference of opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
Buppua’s appearance, by fuppofing that they have confounded the Two 
Buddhas, the firk of whom was born a few years before the clofe of 
the laft age, and the fecond, when above a thoufand years of the prefent 
age had elapfed? We know, from better authorities, and with as much 
certainty as can juftly be expected on fo doubtful a fubje&, the real 


time, compared with our own era, when the ancient Buppua began to. 
diftinguith 
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diftinguifh himfelf; and it is for this reafon principally that I have 
dwelt with minute anxiety on the fubje& of the lat Avatar. 


Tur Brdhmans who affüfted Asv'rrAzr in his curious, but fuper- 
ficial account of his mafter’s empire, informed him, if the figures in. 
the Ayini Achar? be correctly written, that a period of 2962 years had 
elapfed from the birth of Buppua to the 4oth year of AcBARr's reign, © 
which computation will place his birth in the 1366th year ,before.that of . 
our Saviour; but, when the Chimefe government admitted a new: religion 
from India in the firft century of our era, they made particular enquiries 
concerning the age of the old Indian Bubba, whofe birth, according 
to CouPLET, they place in the 41iít year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 
years before Curisrt, and they call him, fays he, For the fon. of Moyer, or 
M a'vA'; but M. Dre GuIGNeEs, on the authority of four Chinefe hif- 
torians, aflerts, that Fo was born about the year before CHRIST 1027, 
in the kingdom of Camir- Gtorei, or rather Cassiano, from whofe | 
papers his work was compiled, affures us, that by the calculation of 
the 7ibetians he appeared only 959 years before the Chriffian epoch; and. 
M. BArirrv, with fome hefitation, places him 1031 years before. it, but 
inclines to think him far more ancient ; confounding him, as I have done 
in a former tract, with the //z77 BvpHa, or Mercury, whom the Goshs 
called Wopen, and of whom I fhall prefently take particular notice. 
Now, whether we affume the medium of the four laft-mentioned dates, 
or implicitly rely on the authorities quoted by Dr GUIGNES, we may 
conclude that BvppnHa was firt diftinguifhed in this country about a 
thcufand years before the beginning of our era ; and whoever, in fo early 
an age, expects a certain epoch, unqualified with atout or nearly, wil be 
greatly difappointed. Hence it is clear, that, whether the fourth age 

of 
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òf the Hindus began about one thoufand years before CHr1sT, according 
to GOVERDHAN” account of Buppua’s birth, or fwo thoufand according 
to that of Ra'DHA'ca NT, the common opinion, that 4888 years of it are 
now elapfed, is erroneous; and here for the prefent we leave BuppHA, with | 
an intention of returning to him in due time; obíerving only, that if the 
learned Indians differ fo widely in their accounts of the age when their ninth 
Avatar appeared in their country, we may be affured that they -have no 
certain chronology before him, and may.fufpect the certainty of all the 


relations concerning even. /zs appearance. 


Tue received chronology of the Hindus begins with an abfurdity to 
monftrous, as to overthrow the whole fyftem; for, having efiablithed 
their period of /eventy-one divine ages as the reign of each Menu, yet 
thinking it incongruous to place a holy perfonage in times of impurity, 
they infift that the Menu reigns only in every golden age, and difappears 
in the three human -ages that follow it; continuing to dive and emerge 
like a water-fowl till the clofe of his Manwantara. The learned author 
of the Puránárt hapracáfa, which I will now follow ftep by ftep, men- 
tioned this ridiculous opinion with a ferious face; but as he has not 
inferted it in his work, we may take his account of the feventh Menu 
according to its obvious and rational meaning, and fuppofe that Vatvas- 
WATA, the fon of Su’rya, the fon of Casyapa, or Uranus, the fon 
of Marr‘cut, or Light, the fon of BRauma’, which is clearly an allego- 
rical pedigree, reigned in the laft golden age, or, according to the Fizmdus, 
three million eight hundred and ninety-two thoufand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight years ago. But they contend, that he actually reigned on 
earth one million Jeven hundred and twenty-eight. thoufand years of mortals, 
or four thoufand eight hundred years of the Gods; and this opinion ds 

another 
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another monfter fo repugnant to the courfe of nature and to human reafon, 
that it muit be rejected as wholly fabulous, and. taken as a proof that the 


Indians know nothing of their Szz-born Menu but his name and the 
principal event of his life; I mean the univer/al deluge, of which the three 
firt Avatórs are merely allegorical reprefentations, with a mixture, efpecially 


in the /econd, of aftronomical mythology. 


From this Menu the whole race of men is: believed to: nave defcended ; - 
for the feven Riis who were preferved with him in the ark, are not mene 
tioned as fathers of human families; but fince his daughter IrA'was mar- 
ried, as the Zndians tell us, to the firt BupEA, or Mereury, the fon of 
CHANDRA, Or the Moon, a male deity, whofe father was ATRI, fon of 
Brauma’ (where again. we meet with an. allegory purely aftronomical or 
poetical) his poflerity are divided into two. great branches, called the CZz/Z- 
ren of the Sun, from his own fuppofed father; and.the Children of the Moon, 
from the parent of his daughter's hufband. The-lineal male: deícendants in 
both thefe families are fuppofed to have reigned in the-cities of Ayédhya, or 
Audh, and Pratifat hána, or Vitéra; refpectively, till the thoufandth year of 
the prefent age ; and the names of all the princes in both lines having been . 
diligently collected by Ra“Dna'ca “NT from feveral Paránas, I exhibit them 


in two columns, arranged by myfelf with great attention. 
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5. 


10, 


15. 


20. 
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SECOND AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 


IcsHwa'cu, 
Vicucfhi, 
Cucutft’ha, 
Anénas, 
Prit hu, 
Vis wagandhi, 
Chandra, 
Yuvanaswa, 
Srava, 
V rihadas wa, 
Dhundhumara, 
JDrid'háswa, 
Hoeryaswa, 
¿Nicumbha, 
* Crisás'wa, 
Sénajit, 
Y uvanás'wa, 
Mandhatri, 
Purucutia,.. 
Trafadafyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryaswa, 


Praruna, 


MOON. 


BUDHA, 
Pururavas, 
Ayuíh, 
WNahutha, 


.Yayátis 


Puru, 


Janaméjaya, 
Prachinwat, 
Pravíra, 
Menafyu, 
Chárupada, 
Sudyu, 
Bahugava, 
Sanyáti, 

A hanyáti, 
Raudráswa, 


Ritéyufh, 


Rantnáva, 


Sumati, 
Aiti, 
Dufhmanta, 
Bharata, 

( Vitat’ha, 


IO, 


i5. 


CHILDREN 


2 5. 


SUN. 


Trivindhana, 
Satyavrata, 
Trisancu, 
Harischandra, 
Róhita, 
Harita, 
Champa, 
Sudéva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 


35. Báhuca, 


45: 


VoL. LL 


Sagara, 
Afamanyjas, 
Ansumat, 
Bhagirat ha, 
Sruta, 
Nábha, 
Sindhudwipa, 
Ayutayuth, 
Ritaperna, 
Saudafa, 
Asmaca, 
Múlaca, 
Dasarat'ha, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 
MOON. 


Manyu, 

Vrihatcfhétra, 2 5. 
Haltin,' 

Ajamid'ha, 

Ricfha, 

Samwarana, 

Curu, 39. 
Jahnu, 
Surat'ha, 
Vidüratha, 
Sárvabhauma, 
Jayatíéna, 
Rádbhica, 
Ayutáyufh, 

A cródhana, 
Dévátit'hi, 


G2 
Ur 
^ 


Rıcíha, 40. 
Dilipa, 

Pratipa, 

Santanu, 

Vichitravirya, 

Pándu, 45» 
Yudhifht Bir). 


R CHILD. 
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CHILDREN OF THE 
SUN MOON. 


Aidabidi, 
50. Viswalaha, 
C'hátwánga, 
Dirghabáhu,, 
Rag hu, 
Aja, 
55. Dasarat' ha, 


RAMA.. 


Ir is agreed among all the Pandits, that RA'Ma, their /evensh incar- 
nate divinity, appeared as King of Ayódhya in the interval between the 
filver and the brazen ages; and, if we fuppofe him to have begun his 
reign at the very beginning of that interval, ftill three thoufand three 
hundred years of the Gods, or a million one hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
Jand lunar years of mortals, will remain in the //ver age; during which 
the fifty-five princes between VAivAswATA and Rama muft have 
governed the world; but, reckoning ZZir£y years for a generation, which 
is rather too much for a long fucceffion of elde/f? fons, as they are faid to 
have been, we, cannot, by the courfe of nature, extend the /econd age 
of the Hindus beyond fixteen hundred and fifty folar years. If we fuppofe 
them not to have been eldeft fons, and even to have lived longer than 
modern princes in a diffolute age, we fhall find only a period of two thou- 
Jand years ; and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting miracles, we muft 
ceafe to reafon, and may as well believe at once whatever the Brákmans chufe 


to tellus. - 
Iw 
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In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another abfurdity equally fatal 
to the credit of the Hindu fyítem. As far as the twenty-fecond degree 
of defcent from VAivAswaAra, the fynchronifm of the two families 
appears tolerably regular, except that the Children of the Moon were 
not all e/de/?2 fons; for king Yaya’r1 appointed the youngeft of his five 
fons to fucceed him in udia, and allotted inferior kingdoms to the 
other four who had offended him; part of the Dac/hin, or the South, to 
Yapu, the anceftor of CRISHNA; the north to Anu: the eaít to 
DRuHvA; and the weftto Turvasu; from whom the Pandits believe, 
or pretend to believe, in compliment to our nation, that we are defcended. 
But of the fubfequent degrees in the lunar line they know fo little, 
that, unable to fupply a confiderable interval between BHARAT anil Vr- 
TAT’HA, whom they call his fon and fucceffor, they are under a neceffity 
of afferting, that the great anceftor of YubHisHT”HIR actually reigned 
Jeven-and-twenty thoufand years; a fable of the fame clafs with that of 
‘his wonderful birth, which is the fubject of a beautiful Indian drama. 
Now, if we fuppofe his life to have lafted no longer than that of other 
mortals, and admit VrrAr'HaA and the reft to have been his regular fuc- 
ceflors, we fhall fall into another abfurdity; for then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, we 
Thal] find Yunpnuisui^"nHin, who reigned confefledly at the clofe of 
the brazen age, nine generations older than Rama, before whofe 
birth the //lver age is allowed to have ended. After the name of 
BHARAT, therefore, I have fet an afterifk, to denote a confiderable 
chafm in the Indian Hiftory, and have inferted between brackets, 
as out of their places, his ¢wenty-four fucceflors, who reigned, if at all, 
in the following age immediately before the war of the Mahébharat. The 
fourth _4vataár, which is placed in the interval between the /7// and 

ER. 2 fecond 
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Jecond ages, and the fifth, which foon followed it, appear to be moral 
fables grounded on hiftorical facts: the fourth was the punifhment 
of an impious monarch, by the Deity himfelf durfting from a marble 
column, in the fhape of a /oz; and the fifth was the humiliation 
of an arrogant prince by ío contemptible an agent as a mendicant 
dwarf. After thefe, and immediately before BuppHa, come three 
great warriors, all named Ra’ma; but it may juftly be made a queftion, 
whether they are not three reprefentations of one perfon, or three different 
ways of relating the fame hiftory. The firft and fecond Ra’mas are faid 
to have been contemporary ; but whether all or any of them mean KAMA» 
the fon of Cv's, I leave others to determine. The mother of the fecond 
RAMA was named CaAv'sHALYA' which is a derivative of CUSHALA 3 
and, though his father be diftinguifhed by the title or epithet of 
Da’sARAT’HA, fignifying that his war-chariot bore him to all quarters of 
the world, yet the name of CusH, as the Cé/hmirians pronounce it, is pre- 
ferved entire in that of his fon and fucceffor, and fhadowed in that of his 
anceftor Vicucsuri; nor can a juft objection be made to this opinion from 
the nafal Arabian vowel in the word Rámak mentioned by Moses, fince 
the very word drab begins with the fame letter, which the Greeks and 
Indians could not pronounce ; and they were obliged, therefore, to exprefs 
it by the vowel which moft refembled it. On this queftion, however, I 
aflert nothing; nor.on another, which might be propofed, ** whether the 
* fourth and fifth Avatars be not allegorical ftories of the two pre- 
* fumptuous monarchs, Nimrop and BeLus >” The hypothefis, that 
government was firft eftablifhed, Jaws enacted, and agriculture encouraged 
in India by Rama about three thoufand eight hundred years ago, agrees with 
the received account of Noan’s death, and the previous fettlement of his 
immediate defcendants, 


THIRD 


10. 


15. 


20. 


OF THE HINDUS. 


THIRD AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 


Cus' ha, 

Atit’hi, 
Nifhadha, 
INabhas, 
Pundarica 
Cfhémadhanwas, 
Dévanica, 
Ahinagu, 
Paripatra,. 
Ranach’hala, 
Vajranábha,. 
Arca, 
Sugana,. 
Vidhriti, 
Hiranyanábha, 
Puthya, 
Dhruvafandhi, 
Suders'ana, 
Agniverna, 
Síghra, 

Manu, fuppofed to 
P rafus'ruta, 


Sandhi, 


be ftill alive. 


MOON. 


V itat ha, 
Manyu, 
Vrihatcfhétra, 
Haítin, 
Ajamid’ha, 
Ricfha, 
Samwarana, 


Curu, 


Jahn, 

Surat ha, 
Vidúrat ha, 
Sárvabhauma, 
Jayatíéna, 
Rádhica, 

A yutáyufh, 

A cródhana, 
Dévatit’hi, 
Ricíha, 


133 


IO, 


I5. 


CHILDREN 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. | MOON. 
A mers'ana, “Dilipa, 
25. Mlahafwat, Pratipa, 20. 
Vis wabháhu, Santanu, 
Praíénajit, Vichitravírya, 
Tacíhaca, Pándu, 
Frihadbala, Yudhifht’ hira, 
go. Vrihadran’a, Y. B. C. 1300. Paricfhit, 25. 


Here we have only nine-and-twwventy princes of the folar line between 
R.A'MA and VRIHADRANA exclufively; and their reigns, during the 
whole brazen age, are fuppofed to have laíted near eight hundred and 
Pxty-four thoufand years, a fuppofition evidently againft nature; the uni- 
form-eourfe of which allows only a period of eig hundred and Seventy 
(or, at the very utmoft, of a thoufand) years for twenty-nine generations. 
Panrcsuim, the great nephew and fucceffor of YupuH1sHT’HIR, who 
had recovered the throne from DurYo'DHAN, is allowed without con- 
troverfy to have reigned in the interval between the ragen and earthen 
ages, and to have died at the fetting-in of the Calyug; fo that, if the 
Pandits of Cafhmir and Vardnes have made a right calculation of Buppn A's 
appearance, the prefent, or fourth, age muft have begun about a thoufand 
-years before the birth of Curist; and confequently the reign of lesHwa cu 
could not have been eaflier than four thoufand years before that great 
epoch ; and even that date will perhaps appear, when it fhall be ftriétly 
examined, to be near two thoufénd years earlier than the truth. I 
cannot leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues and vices of 


mankind are faid to have been equal, without obferving, that even the 
clofe 
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clofe of it is manifeftly fabulous and poetical, with hardly more appearance 
of hiftorical truth than the tale of Troy or of the Argonauts; for Yup- 
HISHT'HIR, it feems, was the fon of DuerMa, the Genius of Juftice; Bur- 
MA of Pavan, or the God of Wind; Arjun of INDRA, or the Firmament¿ . 
Nacut and SAHADE'vA, of the two CuMA'ns, the Castor and Porrux 
of India; and Basama, their reputed great uncle, was the child of GANGA”, 
or the GANGES, by SA'NTANU, whofe brother De’va’Pt is. fuppofed to be 
{till alive in the city of Calápa ; all which fictions may be charming embel- 
lifhments of an heroic poem, but are juft as abfurd in civil hiftory as. the 
defceat of two royal families from the Sun and the Moon. 


FOURTH AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. MOON. 
Urucriya,. Janaméjaya, 
Vatfavriddha, Satánica, 
Prativyóma, Sahaírán'ca, 
Bhánu, Aswamédhaja, 
5. Déváca, Asimacrifhna, [^ 

Sahadéva, Némichacra, 
Vira, Upta, 
Vrihadaswa, Chitrarat’ha, 
Bhánumat, Suchirat'ha, 

10. Praticáswa, Dhritimat, 10, 
Supratica, Sufhéna, 


CHILDREN 
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SUN. MOON. 
Marudéva, Sunit’ha, 
Sunacfhatra, Nrichacfhuh, 
Pufhcara, Suc'hinala, 
15. Antarícíha, Pariplava, X 5. 
Sutapas, Sunaya, 
Amitrajit, Meédhávin, 
Vrihadrája, Nripanjaya, 
Barhi, Derva, 
20. Critanjaya, Timi 20. 
Rananjaya, Vrihádrat'ha, 
Sanjaya, : Sudáfa, 
Slócya, Satáníca, 
Suddhóda, Durmadana, 
25. Lángalada, Rahínara, 2.5. 
Prafénajit, Dandapáni, 
Cfhudraca, Nimi, 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY 


CHILDREN OF THE 


Sumitra, Y.B.C.2100 Cfhémaca. 


In both families we fee ¿hirfy generations are reckoned from Yup- 
AISHE HIR and from VRIHADBALA his contemporary (who was killed 
in the war of Bhérat, by ABHIMANYU, fon of Arjun, and father of 
Panicsuir) to the time when the Solar and Lunar dynafties are 
believed to have become extinct in the prefent divine age; and for thefe 
generations the Hindus allot a period of one thoufand years only, or 
a hundred years for three generations; which calculation, though proba- 

bly 
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bly too large, is yet moderate enough, compared with their abfurd accounts 
of the preceding ages: but they reckon exactly the fame number of years 
for twenty generations only in the family of JarASANDHA, whofe fon was 
contemporary with YuDHISHT’HIR, and founded a new dynafty of princes 
in Magadha, or Bahar ; and this exa& coincidence of the time in which the 
three races are fuppofed to have been extinct, has the appearance of an 
artificial chronology, formed rather from imagination than from hiftorical 
evidence ; efpecially as twenty kings, in an age comparatively modern, could 
not have reigned a thoufand years. 1, neverthelefs, exhibit the lift of them 
as a curiofity ; but am far from being convinced that all of them ever ex- 
ifted : that, if they did exift, they could not have reigned more than Jeven 
hundred years, I am fully perfuaded by the courfe of nature and the con- 
current opinion of mankind. 


KINGS OF MAGADHA 


Sahadéva, Suchi, 
Maárjár1, Cíhéma, 
Srutaíravas, Suvrata, 
Ayutayuth, Dhermafútra, 

5. Niramitra, Srama, Y 4. 
Sunacthatra, Drid'haféna, 
Vrihetíéna, Sumati, 

Carmajit, Subala, 
Srutanjaya, Sunita, 
10. Vipra, Satyajit. 20. 


PURANJAYA, fon of the twentieth king, was put to death by his 
minifter Sunaca, who placed his own fon Prapyo’ra on the throne 
Vor. II. S of 
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of his mafter; and this. revolution conftitutes an epoch of the higheft 
importance in our prefent inquiry; firít, becaufe it happened, according 
to the Bhégawatdmrita, two years exactly before BupDHA’s appearance in 
the fame kingdom ; next, becaufe it is believed by the Hindus to have taken 
place three thoufand eight hundred and eighty-eig ht years ago, or two thoufand 
one hundred years before CuHnRisT; and laftly, becaufe a regular chrono- 
logy, according to the number of years in each dynaíty, has been efta- 
blifhed from the acceffion of Prapyo’ra to the fubverfion of the genuine 
Hindu government; and that chronology I will now lay before you, 
after obferving only that Ra’pHa’ca’nT himfelf fays nothing of BuppHa 
in this part of his work, though he particularly mentions the two preceding: 
-4vataras in their proper places. 


KINGS OF MAGADHA. 
Y. B.C. 
Pradyóta 2100 
Pálaca, 
Vifác'hayúpa, 
Rájaca, 
Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns — 138 years. 


Sisunága, 1962 
Cácaverna, 
Cfhémadherman, 
Cfhétrajnya, 
Vidhifara, 5. 
Ajátalatro, 
Darbhaca, 
KINGS 
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KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


Y. B.C 
Ajaya 
Nandiverdhana, 
Mahánandi, 107 = 360 y. 
NANDA, 1602 


Tuis prince, of whom frequent mention is made in the San/crit books, 
1s faid to have been murdered, after a reign of a hundred years, by a 
very learned and ingenious, but paffionate and vindictive, Bréhman, whofe 
name was CHA'NACY A, and who raifed to the throne a man of the Maurya 
race, named CHANDRAGUPTA., By the death of Nanpa and his fons 
the Chhatriya family of Prapyo’ra became extinct. 


MAURYA KINGS. 


Y. B. C. 

Chandragupta, 1502 
Váriíára, 
Afécaverdhana, 
Suyas as, 
Des'arat'ha B 
Sangata, 
Sálisúca, 
Sómas'arman, 
Satadhanwas, 
Vrihadrat'ha, 107 — 137 je 

S 2 On 
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On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his place was affumed by his 
Commander in Chief, PusHPAMITRA, of the Sunga nation or family. 


SUNGA KINGS. 


Y. B. C. 
Pufhpamitra, 1365 
Agnimitra, 
Sujyéfht'ha, 
Vafumitra, 
Abhadraca, 5. 
Pulinda, 
Ghófha,. 
Vajramitra, 
Bhágavata, 
Dévabhúti, 10 7 = 112 yo 


The laft prince was killed by his minifter VASUDEVA, of the Canna 
race, who ufurped the throne of Magadha. 


CANNA KINGS. — 


3. B, C. 
Vafudé va,. 1253 
Bhümitra, 
Náráyana, 


Sufarman, 4r = 345 y, 
A Sádra 
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A Sidra, of the Andhra family, having murdered his mafter SUSAR- 
MAN, and feized the government, founded a new dynafty of 


ANDHRA KINGS. 


¥, B.C, 
Balin, 908 
Crifhna, 
Srisántacarna, 
Paurnamáfa, 


Lambódara, 5 
Vivilaca 
Meéghafwáta, 
Vátamána, 

'T alaca, 

Sivalwáti, IO. 
Purífhabhéru, 
Sunandana, 
Chacóraca, 
Ba'taca, 

Gómatn;. VG. 
Purímat, 
Médas'iras, | 
Sirafcand'ha, 

Y ajnyas'ri, 

Vijaya, 20. 
Chandrabíja, 21 r — 456 y, 


AFTER 
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Arter the death of CHANDRABI' JA, which happened, according to 
the Hindus, 396 years before VicRAMA/DITYA, Or 452 B.C. we hear 
no more of Magadha as an independent kingdom; but Ra'DHACA NT has 
exhibited the names of /even dynaíkies, in which /eventy-fix princes are 
faid to have reigned ove thoufand three hundred and ninety-nine years in 
Avabhriti, a town of the Dacfhin, or South, which we commonly call 
Decan. The names of the feven dynalties, or of the families who efta- 
blifhed them, are Abhira, Gardabhin, “Canca, “Yavana, Turujicara, Bhu- 
runda, Maula ; of which the. Yavanas are by fome, not generally, fuppof- 
ed to have been Jonians,.or’ Greeks; but the Turu/hcaras and Maulas are 
univerfally believed. to have been ‘Turcs and Moguls; yet RA'bpHnA'c'ANT 
adds, ** When the’ Maule race was extinct, five princes, named Bhénanda, 
** Bangira, . Sisunandi, vYasónandi, and Praviraca, reigned an hundred 
‘<c and fix years (or till the year 1053) in the city of Cz/zc;i/2," which, 
he tells me, he underftands to be in the country of the Mahédrdfhtras, or 
Mahrátas; and here ends his Indian Chronology; for ** after PRAvi'nA- 
“oa,” fays:he, “** this empire was divided among Mléch’has, or Infidels.” 
This account of the /evez modern dynafties appears very doubtful in itfelf, 
and has no relation to our prefent enquiry; for their dominion feems 
confined to the Deegan, without extending to Magadha; nor have we 
any reafon to believe that a race of Grecian princes ever eftablifhed a 
kingdom in either of thofe countries. As to the Moguls, their . dynafty 
full fubfifts, at leaft nominally, unleís that of Chengiz be meant, and 
his fucceffors could not have reigned in any part of India for the period 
of three hundred years, which is affigned to the Maz/as; nor is it proba- 
ble that the word Turc, which an Indian could have eafily pronounced 
and clearly exprefled in the Nágar: letters, fhould have been corrupted 
into Turufheara. On the whole, we may fafely clofe the moft authentic 

fyftema 
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fyftem of Mindu Chronology that I have yet been able to procure, with 
the death of CHANDRABIJA. Should any farther information be attain- 
able, we fhall, perhaps, in due time, attain it either from books or inícrip- 
tions in the /Saz/cri£ sanguage; but, from the materials with which we 
are at prefent fupplied, we may eftablifh as indubitable the two following 
propofitions: that the ¿hree frf ages of the Hindus are chiefly my!holo- 
gical, whether their mythology was founded on the dark enigmas of 
their aftronomers, or on the heroic fictions of their poets; and that the 
fourth, or hiftorical, age cannot be carried farther back than about two 
thoufand years before CuRisr. Even in: the hiftory of the prefent age, 
the generations of men and the reigns of kings are extended beyond the 
courfe of nature, and beyond the average refulting from the accounts of — 
the Brahmans themfelves; for they afügn to ax: hundred and forty-two 
modern reigns a period of three thoufand. one hundred and fifty - three 
years, or about ¢wenty-two years to a reign one with another; yet.they 
reprefent only four Canna princes on the throne of Magadha for a period 
of three hundred and forty-five ycars;. now it is even more improbable 
that four fucceffive kings fhould have reigned elghty-fix years and three 
months each, than tha:NanDa fhould have been king a hundred years, 
and murdered. at laft.. Neither account can be credited; but that we 
may allow the higheft probable antiquity to the Hindu government, let 
us grant, that three generations of men were equal on an average to az 
hundred years, and that Indian princes have reigned, one with another, 
tivo-and-twenty: then reckoning thirty generations from ARJUN, the 
brother of YupuHIsHT’HIRA, to the extinction of his race, and taking 
the Chimefe account of Buppua’s birth from M. De GuicNeEs, as the 
moft authentic medium between ABu*LFAZL and the Thibetians, we may 


arrange the corrected Hindu Chronology, according to the following table, 


fupplying 
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fupplying the word about or nearly (nce perfect accuracy cannot be attained 
and ought not to be required) before every date. 


e E 
Abhimanyu, /on of ARJUN, 2029 
Pradyota, 1029 
BUDDHA, LO27 
Nanda, 699 
Balin, 149 
VICRAMA'DITYA, 56 
DE'v APALA, king of Gaur, 23 


lr we take the date of Bu DDH A's appearance from ABv'LFAZL, we muk 
place ABHIMANYU 2368 years before Curist, unlefs we calculate from 
the twenty’ kings of Magadha, and allow Jeven hundred years, inftead of d 
thoufand, between Arjun and Prapyo’ra, which will bring us again very 
nearly to the date exhibited in the table ; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap- 
proach nearer .to the truth. As to A2 NANDA, if he really fat on the 
throne a whole century, we muft bring down the Andhra dynaíty to the age 
of VICRAMA'DITY A, who with his feudatories had probably obtained fe 
much power during the reign of thofe princes, that they had little more 
than a nominal fovereignty, which ended with CHANDRABI'jA in the 
third or fourth century of the Chriflian era; having, no doubt, been 
long reduced to infignificance by the kings of Gaur, defcended from Go’- 
PALA. But, if the author of the Da277àz be warranted in fixing the birth 
of BUDDHA ¿en years before the Caliyug, we muft thus correct the Chrono- 
logical Table : 


BUDDHA 
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Y. B. C. 
BuDDHA, 1027 
Paricfhit, 1017 
Pradyóta (reckoning 20 or 30 generations) 417 Or 17 

Y. A. C. 
Nanda, ES WE 513 


Tuis correction would oblige us to place VicramaA'DITYA before 
NANDA, to whom, as all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior ; and, 
if this be an hiftorical fact, it feems to confirm the Bhágawatámrita, which 
fixes the beginning of the Caliyug about a thoufand years before BUDDHA ; 
befides that Barın would then be brought down at leaft to the fixth, and 
CHANDRABI'JA to the tenth century after Curist, without leaving room 


for the fubfequent dynafties, if they reigned fucceffively. 


Tavus have we given a fketch of Indian hiftory through the longeít 
period fairly affignable to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
Indian empire above three thoufand eight hundred years from the prefent 
time; but, on a fubje& in itfelf fo obfcure, and fo much clouded by the 
fictions of the Brahmans, who, to aggrandize themfelves, have defignedly 
raifed their antiquity beyond the truth, we muft be íatished with pro- 
bable conjecture and juft reafoning from the beft attainable data ; nor 
can we hope for a fyítem of Indian Chronology, to which no objection 
can be made, unlefs the aftronomical books in Sanfcrit fhall clearly 
afcertain the places of the colures in fome precife years of the hiftorical 
age, not by loofe traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by CHIRON, 

Vor. II. T who 
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who poffibly never exiíted (for ** he lived,” {fays Newton, “ in the golden 
<< age," which muft long have preceded the Argonautic expedition) but by 


fuch evidence as our own aftronomers and fcholars fhall allow to be unex- 
ceptionable. 


A CHRONO. 


OF THE HINDUS. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 
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ACCORDING TO ONE OF THE HYPOTHESES INTIMATED IN THE 


PRECEDING TRACT. 


CHRISTIAN HINDU. 
and MUSELMAN. 
ADAM, Menu I. Agel. 
NoAH, Menu II. 
Deluge, 
Nimrod, Hiranyacafipu. Age Il. 
Bel, Bali, 
RAMA, Rama. Age III. 
Noaks death, 
Pradyóta, 
BuppbHaA. Age IV. 
Nanda, 
Balin, 
Vicramaditya , 
Dévapála, 
CHRIST, 
Náráyanpála, 
Saca, 
Walid, 
Mahmid, 
Chengiz, 
Taimúr, 
Babur, 
Núdirfhah, 
Ta 


Years from 1788 
of our era. 


5/94 
4737 
4138 
4006 
3892 
3817 
3787 
2817 
2815 
2487 
1937 
1844 
1811 
1787 
1721 
1709 
1080 
786 
545 
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ON THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS. 


BY AT'HAR ALT KHAN OF DEHLI. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 
MONG the afflicting maladies, which punifh the vices and try 


the virtues of mankind, there are few diforders, of which the 
confequences are more dreadful, or the remedy in general more defperate, 
than the judhám of the Arabs, or khérah of the Indians. It is alfo called 
in Arabia diiláfad: a name correfponding with the Leontiafis of the 
Greeks, and fuppoted to have been given in allufion to the grim, diftracted, 
and lion-l¡Rke countenances of the miferable perfons who are affected 
with it. The more common name of the diftemper is Elephantiafis, or, 
as Lucretius calls it, 7/epZas, becaufe it renders the fkin like that 
of an Elephant, uneven and wrinkled, with many tubercles and furrows ; 
but this complaint muft not be confounded with the 44Z//7/7, or /welled 
legs, defcribed by the Arabian phyficians, and very common in this 
country. It has no fixed name in Englifh, though HILLARY, in his 
Objervations on the Difeafes of Barbadoes, calls it the leprofy of the joints, 
becaufe it principally affects the extremities; which in the laft ftage of 
the malady are diftorted, and at length drop off; but, fince it is in truth 
a diftemper corrupting the whole mafs of blood, and therefore confidered 
by Paur of gina as an univerfal ulcer, it requires a more general 
appellation, and may properly be named the Black Leprofy; which term 
is in fact adopted by M. Boisstrev de SAUVAGES and GonRcvus, in 


contra- 
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contradiftinction to the White Leprofy, or the Beres of the Arabs, and 
Leuce of the Greeks. 


Tuts difeafe, by whatever name we diftinguifh it, is peculiar to hot 
climates, and has rarely appeared in Europe. “The philofophical poet of 
Rome fuppofes it confined to the Banks of the Nile; and it has certainly 
been imported from Africa into the Wef India-\flands by the black flaves, 
who carried with them their refentment and their revenge; but it has 
been long known in Hinduftan: and the writer of the following Differta- 
tion, whofe father was phyfician to NA'DIRSHAH, and accompanied him 
from Perfia to ' Dehli, affures me that it rages with virulence among the 
native inhabitants of Calcutta. His obíervation, that it is frequently a 
confequence . of -the venereal infection, would lead us to believe that 
it might be-radically cured by Mercury; which has, neverthelefs, been 
found ; ineffectual, and even hurtful, as HiLLaAarY reports, in the 
WV eft: Indies. The juice of hemlock, fuggeíted by the learned MicHaeE tis, 
and approved by his medical friend ROEDERER, might be very efficacious 
.at the beginning of the diforder, or in the milder forts of it; but, in 
the cafe of a malignant and inveterate judhám, we muft either adminifter 
a remedy of the higheft power, or, agreeably to the defponding opinion 
of Crrsus, leave the patient to his fate, inflead of teafing him with 
fruitlefs medicines, and fuffer him, in the forcible words of ArRETZUs, 
to fink from inextricable flumber into death. The life of a man is, 
however, fo dear to him by nature, and in general fo valuable to fociety, 
that we fhould never defpond while a fpark of it remains; and, 
whatever apprehenfions may be formed of future danger from the 
diftant effets of arfenic, even though it fhould eradicate a prefent 
malady, yet, as no fuch inconvenience has arifen from the ufe of it 

in 
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in India, and, as Experience muft ever prevail over Theory, 1 cannot help 
wifhing that this ancient Hindu medicine may be fully tried under the 
infpection of our European Surgeons, whofe minute accuracy and fteady 
attention muft always give them a claim to fuperiority over the moft learned 
natives ; but many of our countrymen have aflured me, that they by no 
means entertain a contemptuous opinion of the native medicines, efpecially 
in difeafes of the fkin. Should it be thought that the mixture of lulphur 
muft render the poifon leís active, it may be advifable at firít to adminifter 


orpiment, inftead of the cry/talline arfenic. 


ÓN 


ON THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS AND OTHER 
DISORDERS OF THE BLOOD. 
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GOD IS THE ALL-POWERFUL HEALER. 
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N the year of the MzssraH 1783, when the worthy and refpectable 


Mauílavi Mi'r MugnaMMED Hvsarw, who excels in every branch of 


ufeful knowledge, accompanied Mr. RıcnarD Jounson from Lac’ Anau 


to Calcutta, he vifited the humble writer of this tract, who had long 


been attached to him with fincere affection; and, in the courle of their 


converfation, * One of the fruits of my late excurfion,’ faid he, * is a pre- 


"^ 


LA] 


A 


a” 


» 


fent for you, which fuits your profeffion, and will be generally ufeful 
to our fpecies. Conceiving you to be worthy of it by reafon of your 
affiduity in medical enquiries, I have brought you a prefcription, the 
ingredients of which are eafily found, but not eafily equalled as a power- 
ful remedy againft all corruptions of the blood, the judhóm, and the 
Perfian fire, the remains of which are a fource of infinite maladies. It 
is an old fecret of the Hindu phyficians; who applied it alfo to the 
cure of cold and moift diftempers; as the palfy, diftortions of the 
face, relaxation of the nerves, and fimilar difeafes: its efficacy too has 
been proved by long experience; and this is the method of prepar- 


ing its 


* Taxe of white arfenic, fine and frefh, one 2/4; of picked black pepper 
fix times as much: let both be well beaten at intervals, for four days fuc- 
ceffively, in an iron mortar, and then reduced to an impalpable powder in 
Vor. If. U * one 
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« one of ftone with a ftone-peítle, and thus completely levigated, a little 
* water being mixed with them. Make pills of them as large as tares or 


¢ {mall pulfe, and keep them dry in a fhady place *. 


< One of thofe pills muft be fwallowed morning and evening with: 
« (ome Zefe/-leaf, or, in countries where betel is not at hand, with cold 
e water. If the body be cleanfed from foulneís and obftructions by gentle 
" cathartics and bleeding, before the medicine is adminiftered, the remedy 


* will be fpeedier.” 


THE principal ingredient of this medicine is the 7/6777, which the 
Arabs call faucc, the Perfians mergi mifh, or moufe-bane, and the Indi- 
ans fanc hyd; a mineral fubftance, ponderous and eryffalline: the orpiment, 
or yellow arfenic, is the weaker fort. It is a deadly poifon, and fo 
fubtil, that, when mice are killed by it, the very fmell of the dead will 
deftroy the living of that fpecies. After it has been kept about feven 





* The loweft weight in general ufe among the Hindus is the reti, called in San/ferit either 
rettica ot radlica, indicating rednefs, and cri/inala from crifhna, black. It is the red and black feed 
of the gunja-plant, which is a. creeper of the fame claís and order at leaft with the glycyrrhiza ; 
but I take this from report, having never examined its bloffoms.. One rattica is faid to be of 
equal weight with three barley-corns, or four grains of rice in the hufk; and eight rezz- weights, 
ufed by jewellers, are equal to feven carats. I have weighed a number of the feeds in dia- 
mond-fcales, and find the average apothecary's weight of one feed to be a grain and fve-fixteenths, 
Now in the Hindu medical books ten of the rattica-leeds are one md/haca, and eight májhacas 
make a tólaca or told; but in the law-books of Bengal a mé/haca confifts of /ixteen raéticas, and: 
a tólaca OÍ five máhàs ; and, according to fome authorities, five retis only go to one md/ha, fix- 
teen of which make a tólaca. We may obferve, that the filver rezi- weights, ufed by the gold- 
fmiths at Banáres, are twice as heavy as the /é&eds; and thence it is that eight retis are com= 
monly faid to conftitute one mé/ha, that is, eight filver weights, or /£xteen feeds ; eighty of which 
feeds, or 105 grains, conftitute the quantity of arfenic in the Hindu prefcription. 

years, 
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years, it lofes much of its force; its colour becomes turbid; and its 
weight is diminifhed. This mineral is hot and dry inthe fourth degree: it 
caufes fuppuration, diffolves or unites, according to the quantity given ; 
and is very ufeful in clofing the lips of wounds when the pain is too intenfe 
to be borne. An unguent made of it with oils of any fort, is an effectual 
remedy for fome cutaneous diforders, and, mixed with rofe-water, it 1s 
evod for cold tumours, and for the dropfy; but it muft never be adminif- 
tered without the greateít caution; for fuch is its power, that the fmalleft 
quantity of it in powder, drawn, like 4/cohol, between the eye-lafhes, 
would in a fingle day entirely corrode the coats and humours of the eye; 
and fourteen retis of it would in the fame time deftroy life. The beft anti- 
dote againít its effects are the fcrapings of leather reduced to afhes. If the 
quantity of arfenic taken be accurately known, four times as much of thofe 
afhes, mixed with water, and drank by the patient, will fheath and coun- 
teract the poifon. 


Tue writer, conformably to the directions of his learned friend, pre- 
pared the medicine; and, in the fame year, gave it to numbers, who 
were reduced by the difeafes above mentioned to the point of death. 
Gop is his witnefs that they grew better from day to day, were at laft 
completely cured, and are now living (except one or two, who died of 
other diforders) to atteft the truth of this affertion. One of his firít 
patients was a Parsi, named MeEnvu’cHEHR, who had come from Surat 
to this city, and had fixed his abode near the writer's houfe. He was fo 
cruelly afflicted with a confirmed lues, here called the Perfian Fire, that his 
hands and feet were entirely ulcerated, and almoft corroded, fo that he be- 
came an object of difguft and abhorrence. This man confulted the writ- 


er on bis cale, the ftate of which he difclofed without referve. Some 


U 2 blood 
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blood was taken from him on the fame day, and a cathartic adminiftered 
on the next. On the third day he began to take the ar/enic- pills, and, 
by the bleffing of Gop, the virulence of his diforder abated by degrees, 
until figns of returning health appeared: in a fortnight his recovery was 
complete, and he was bathed, according to the praétice of our phyficians. 
He feemed to have no virus left in his blood, and none has been fince per- 


Ceived by him. 


Bur the power of this medicine has chiefly been tried in the cure of 
the juzám, as the word is pronounced in ndia: a diforder infecting the 
whole maís of blood, and thence called by fome f/4di khin. “The for- 
mer name is derived from an Arabic root, fignifying, in general, amputa- 
tion, maiming, excifion, and, particularly, the truncation or erofion of the 
Singers, which happens in the laft ftage of the difeafe. It is extremely 
contagious ; and, for that reafon, the Prophet faid, ferrá mina’lmejdht- 
mi cama teferrú mina'l áfad, or, * Flee from a períon afflicted with the 
< judhám, as you would flee from a lion.’ The author of the Bakhru’lja- 
wáhir, or Sea of Pearls, ranks it as an infectious malady with the mea/les, 
the fmall-pox, and the plague. It is alfo hereditary, and, in that refpect, 
claffed by medical writers with the gout, the confumption, and the white 


leprofy. 


A common caufe of this diftemper is the unwholefome diet of the 
natives, many of whom are accuftomed, after eating a quantity of /7/5, 
to fwallow copious draughts of milk, which fail not to caufe an accumu- - 
lation of yellow and black bile, which mingles itfelf with the blood and 
corrupts it. But it has other caufes; for a Bréhmen, who had never 


tated A/h in his life, applied lately to the compofer of this eflay, and 
appeared 
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appeared in the higheft degree affected by a corruption of blood; which 
he might have inherited, or acquired by other means. Thofe whofe 
religion permits them to eat beef, are often expofed to the danger of heat- 
ing their blood intenfely, through the knavery of the butchers in the 
Bazar, who fatten their calves with Baliwer; and thofe who are fo 1ll- 
advifed as to take provocatives, a folly extremely common in IJndia, at firit 
are infenfible of the mifchief, but, as foon as the increafed moifture is dif- 
perfed, find their whole maís of blood inflamed and, as it were, aduít ; 
whence arifes the diforder of which we are now treating. The Perfian (or 
venereal) fire generally ends in this malady, as one De’vi PRasa’D, lately 
in the fervice of Mr. VANSITTART, and fome others, have convinced me 


by an unreferved account of their feveral cafes. 


Ir may here be worth while to report a remarkable cafe, which was 
related to me by a man who had been afflicted with the juzám near four years, 
before which time he had been difordered with the Perfan fire; and, having 
clofed an ulcer by means of a ftrong healing plafter, was attacked by a vio- 
lent pain in hisjoints. On this he applied to a Cabirája, or Hindu phyfician, 
who gave him fome pills, with a pofitive affurance that the ufe of them 
would remove his pain in a few days; and in a few days it was, in fact, 
wholly removed ; but a very fhort time after, the fymptoms of the juzám ap- 
peared, which continually increafed to fuch a degree, that his fingers and 
toes were on the point of dropping off. It was afterwards difcovered, that 
the pills which he had taken were made of cinnabar, a common preparation 
of the Hindus; the heat of which had firft ftirred the humours, which, 
on ftopping the external difcharge, had fallen on the joints, and then had 
occafioned a quantity of aduft bile to mix itfelf with the blood and infcét the 


whole mafs. 
Or 
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Or this dreadful complaint, however cauled, the firt fymptoms are a 
numbnefs and rednefs of tlie whole body, and principally of the face, an 
impeded hoarfe voice, thin hair and even baldnefs, offenfive perfpiration and 
breath, and whitlows on the nails. The cure is beft begun with copious 
bleeding and cooling drink, fuch as a decoction of the s/jfer, or 
Nymphea, and of violets, with fome dofes of manna; after which ftronger 
cathartics muft be adminiftered. But no remedy has proved fo effica- 
cious as the pills compofed of arfenic and. pepper. One inftance of 
their effect may here be mentioned; and many more may be added, if 
required. 


In the month of February, in the year juft mentioned, one Shaikh 
RAMAZzA'w1i, who was then an upper-fervant to the Board of Revenue, 
had fo corrupt_a.maís of blood, that a black leprofy of his joints was 
approaching; and moft -of his limbs began to be ulcerated: in this con- 
dition he applied to the writer, and requefted immediate affiftance. Though 
the difordered ftate of his blood was evident on infpeétion, and required 
no particular declaration of it, yet many queftions were put to him; and 
it was clear from his anfwers that he had a confirmed juzam: he then 
loft a great deal of blood, and, after due preparation, took the arfenic- 
pills. After the firft week his malady feemed alleviated; in the fecond it 
was confiderably diminifhed ; and in the third fo entirely removed, that 
the patient went into the bath of health, asa token that he no longer needed 
a phyfician, 


IX. 


ON THE INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 
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I evidence be required to' prove that chefs was invented by the Min- 
dus, we may be fatisfied with the teftimony of the Perfians; who, 
though: as much inclined as other nations to appropriate the ingenious 
inventions of a foreign people, unanimoufly agree that the game was 
imported from the weft of India, together with the charming fables of 
VISHNUSARMAN, 1n the fixth century of our era. It feems to have been 
immemorially known in MAinduflan by the name of Chaturanga, that is, 
the four azgas, or members, of an army, which are faid in the Amaracéfha 
to be haftyaswarat?hapadatam, or elephants, horfes, chariots, and foot-/oldi- 
ers 3 and, in this fenfe, the word is frequently ufed by epic poets 
in their deícriptions of real armies. By a natural corruption of the 
pure $auféri£ word, x was changed by the old Perfans into Chatrang ; 
but the Arabs, who foon after took pofleffion of their country, had 
neither the initial nor final letter of that word in their alphabet, and 
confequently altered it further into Shatranj, which found Hs way pre- 
lently into the modern Perfian, and at length into the dialects of India, 
where the true derivation of the name is known only to the learned. Thus 
has a very fignificant word in the facred language of the Brahmans been 
transformed by fucceffive changes into axedrez, fcacchi, échecs, chefs; and, 
by a whimfical concurrence of circumítances, given birth to the Englifh 
word check, and even a name to the Exchequer of Great Britain. The 
beautiful fimplicity and extreme perfection of the game, as 1t is commonly 
played 
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played in Europe and Afia, convince me that it was invented by one 
effort of fome great genius; not completed by gradual improvenients, but 
formed, to ufe the phrafe of Z/a//e critics, by the firf? intention; yet of 
this fimple game, fo exquifitely contrived, and fo certainly invented in 
India, Y cannot find any account in the claffical writings of the Briéhmans. 
It is, indeed, confidently afferted, that San/fcrit books on Chefs exift in 
this country; and, if they can be procured at Bandres, they will affured- 
ly be fent to us: at prefent ] can only exhibit a defcription of a very 
ancient Indian game of the fame kind; but more complex, and, in my 
opinion, more modern than the {imple Chefs of the Perfans, This 
game is alfo called Chaturanga, but more frequently Chatérdji, or the 
four Kings, fince it is played by four períons reprefenting as many 
princes, two allied armies combating on each fide. The defcription 
is taken from the Bhawifhya Purán, in which Yunpnuisur'HimR is 
reprefented converfing with Vya'sa, who explains, at the king's re- 
queít, the form of the fiétitious warfare, and the principal rules of it. 
** Having marked eighs {quares on all fides," fays the fage, ** place the red 
** army to the eaít, the green to the fouth, the yellow to the wefl, and 
€c the black to the north: let the elephant ftand on the left of the king; 
“* next to him the %Zor/e;5 then the Loaf; and, before them all, four 
** foot-foldiers; but the boat muft be placed in the angle of the board.” 
Fróm this paflage it clearly appears, that an army, with its four angas, 
muft be placed on each fide of the board, fince an elephant could not 
ftand in any other pofition on the left hand of each king ; and Ra’pHa- 
CA'Nr informed me, that the board confifted, like ours, of /ixty-four 
Íquares, half of them occupied by the forces, and half vacant. He added, 
that this game is mentioned in the oldeft law- books, and that it was, 
invented by the wife of RA'vAw, king of Lazcá, in order to amule him 


with 
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with an image of war, while his metropolis was clofely befieged by 
Ra’ma in the fecond age of the world. He had not heard the ftory told 
by Frirpaust near the clofe of the Shéhnimah, and it was probably 
carried into Perfa from Cányacuvja by Borzu, the favourite phyfician, 
thence called Vaidyapríya, of the great ANu'SHIRAV'AN3 but he faid 
that the Brákmans of Gaur, or Bengal, were once celebrated for fuperior 
fkill in the game, and that his father, together with his fpiritual preceptor 
JAGANNA’T’H, now living at Tribémi, had inftructed two young Bráh- 
mans in all the rules of it, and had fent them to Jayanagar at the requeft 
of the late Ráj4, who had liberally rewarded them. A J/Z;p or boat is 
fubftituted, we fee, in this complex game for the ra?%, or armed chariot, 
which the Bengalefe pronounce rof'%, and which the Perfians changed into 
rokh, whence came the rook of fome European nations; as the vierge and 
fol of the French are fuppofed to be corruptions of ferz and Jl, the prime 
sunifer and elephant of the .Perfans and Arabs. It were vain to feek 
an etymology of the word rook in the modern Perfian language ; “for, in 
all the paffages extracted from Firpaust and JA'MI, where rok% is con- 
ceived to mean a Zero, or a fabulous bird, it fignifies, I believe, no more 
than a cheek ora face; as in the following defcription of a proceffion 
in Egypt: ** When a thoufand youths, like cyprefles, box-trees, and firs, 
.** with locks as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and bofoms as delicate as lilies 
<< of the valley, were marching gracefully along, thou wouldít have íaid 
** that the new Ípring was turning his face (not as Hype tranflates the 
** words, cerried on rokhs) from ftation to ftation ;" and, as to the battle 
of the duwazdeh rokh, which D'merBELOT fuppoles to mean douze 
preux chevaliers, Y am ftrongly inclined to think that the phrafe only 
fignifies a combat of twelve perfons face to face, or fix on a fide. . I cannot 
agree with my friend RA'DnHA'cA'NT, that a Jhip is properly introduced 

Vor. II. X in 
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in this imaginary warfare inftead of a chariot, in which the old Indian 
warriors conftantly fought; for, though the $ing might be fuppofed to 
fit in a car, fo thatthe four angas would be complete, and though it may 
often be neceffary in a real campaign to país rivers or lakes, yet no river 
is marked on the Judian as it is on the Chinefe chefs-board; and the 
intermixture of fhips with horfes, elephants, and infantry embattled on 
a plain, is an abfurdity not to be defended. The ufe. of dice may, per- 
haps, be juftified in a reprefentation of war, in which fortune has un- 
gueftionably a great fhare ; but it feems to exclude chefs from the rank 
which has been affigned to it among the fciences, and to. give the 
game before us the appearance of «477, except that pieces are ufed open: 
ly, inflead of cards which are held concealed. Neverthelefs, we find that 
the moves in the game defcribed by Vya’sa were to a certain degree 
regulated by chance; for he proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that, ** if 
** cingue be thrown, the king or a pawn muft be moved; if quatre, the 


** elephant 5 if trois, the horfe ; and if deux, the boat.” 


He then proceeds to the moves: ** the dmg paíles freely on all fides but 
** over one Íquare only; and with the fame limitation the pawn moves, 
* but he advances ftraight forward and kills his enemy through an 
* angle; the elephant marches in all directions as far as his driver 
* pleafes; the %or/e runs obliquely, traverfing three fquares; and the 
* /hip goes over two fquares diagonally.” The elephant, we find, has the 


La! 


powers of our queen, as we are pleafed to call the minjfer, or general 
of the Perfians; and the kip has the motion of the piece to which we 
give the unaccountable appellation of »i/hop, but with a refiriétion which 


muft greatly leffen his value. 


THE 
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Tuer bard next exhibits a few general rules and fuperficial directions 
for the condu& of the game. ** The pawns and the Aip both kill and may 
** be voluntarily killed ; while the king, the elephant, and the Zoz/e, may 
es flay the foe, but cannot expofe themfelves to be flain. Let each player 
** preferve his own forces with extreme care, fecuring his £g above 
* all, and not facrificing a fuperior to keep an inferior piece." Here 
the commentator on the Pzráz obferves, that the orè, who has the 
choice of ezght moves from any central pofition, muft be preferred to the 
frip, who has only the choice of four; but this argument would not 
have equal weight in the common game, where the ¿hop and tower 
command a whole line, and where a knight is always of lefs value than 
& tower in action, or the bifhop of that fide on which the attack is be- 
gun.  *€ It is by the overbearing power of the elephant that the king 
* fights boldly ; let the whole army, therefore, be abandoned, in order 
*€* to fecure the elephant: the king muft never place one elephant before 
* another, according to the rule of Go’rama, unlefs he be compelled 
* by want of room, for he would thus commit a dangerous fault; and, if 
* he can flay one of two hoftile elephants, he muft deftroy that on his 
es left hand." The laft rule is extremely obfcure; but, as Go'T AMA was 
an illufirious lawyer and philofopher, he would not have condefcended 
to leave directions for the game of Chaturanga, if it had not been held in 


great eftimation by the ancient fages of India. 


ALL that remains of the paffage which was copied for me by Ra'D- 
HA/CA'NT and explained by him, relates to the feveral modes in which 
a partial fuccefs or complete victory may be obtained by any one of the 
four players; for we fhall fee that, as if a difpute had arifen between 
two allies, one of the kings may affume the command of all the forces, 

A 2 and 
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and aim at feparate conqueft. Firft, “* When any one king has placed 
<< himfelf on the fquare of another king, which advantage 1s called Sinhá- 
«€ fana, or the throne, he wins a ftake, which is doubled, 1f he kills the 
*« adveríe monarch when he feizes his place; and, if he can feat himfelf 
«& on the throne of his ally, he takes the command of the whole army.” 
Secondly, ** If he can occupy fucceffively the thrones of all three prin- 
e“ ces, he obtains the victory, which is named Chatirdji, and the ftake 
« is doubled if he kills the laft of the three juft before he takes pofieffion 


but, if he kills him on his throne, the ftake is quadru- 


es of his throne; 
n a real warfare, a king 


«€ pled.” Thus, as the commentator remarks, 1 
n he feizes the metropolis of his adver- 


he difplays greater heroifm, and re- 

« Both in gaining the 
he king muít be fupported 
« When one 


may be confidered as victorious whe 
fary ; but, if he can deftroy his foe, 
lieves his people from any further folicitude. 
e Sinkáfana and the Chatirajs, fays VY A'SA t 
nts, or by all the forces united."  Thirdly, 
s player has his own king on the board, but the king of his partner has 
«« been taken, he may replace his captive ally if he can feize both the 
or, if he cannot effe& their capture, he may exchange 
and thus redeem 


es by the elepha 


« adverfe kings; 
« his king for one of them againft the general rule, 


=% the allied prince, who will fupply his place." This advantage has the 
name of Nripácrifht'a, or recovered by the king, and the Naucácrilhi a 
feems to be analogous to it, but confined to the cafe of fhips. Fourth- 
ly, ** If a pawn can march to any (quare on the oppofite extremity of the 
s board except that of the king, or that of the fhip, he affumes what- 
* ever power belonged to that fquare ; and this promotion is called Shat- 
** pada, or the fx firides.” Here we find the rule, with a fingular excep- 
lon concerning the advancement of pawns, which often occafions a moft : 
interefting ftruggle at our common chefs, and which has furnifhed the 

poets 
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poets and moralifts of Arabia and Perfía with many lively reflections on 
human life. It appears that ** this privilege of SZa£?ada was not allowable, 
* in the opinion of Go’rama, when a player had three pawns on the 
es board ; but when only one pawn and one fhip remained, the pawn might 
** advance even to the fquare of a king or a fhip, and affume the power 
* of either.” Fifthly, ** According to the Rác/ha/as, or giants (that 
* is, the people of Lanca, where the game was invented) there could be 
** neither victory nor defeat if a king were left on the plain without force: 
** a fituation which they named CZeacá/27 ha.” Sixthly, *« If three fhips 
** happen to meet, and the fourth (hip can be brought up to them in the 
** remaining angle, this has the name of Vrihannauca ; and the player of 
** the fourth feizes all the others." Two or three of the remaining cou- 
plets are fo dark, either from an error in the manufcript or from the an- 
tiquity of the language, that I could not underftand the Pa»Z/'s expla- 
nation of them, and fuípect that they gave even him very indiftinct ideas ; 
but it would be eafy, if it were worth while to play at the game by the pre- 
ceding rules, and a little practice would perhaps make the whole intelligi- 
ble. One circumítance in this extract from the Purdn feems very furpriz- 
ing : all games of hazard are pofitively forbidden by Menu, yet the game 
of Chaturanga, in which dice are ufed, is taught by the great Vv As/A 
himfelf, whofe law-tract appears with that of Go’rama among the eigh- 
teen books which form the Dherma/iffra; but as R'pHA'cA'NT and 
his preceptor JAGANNA’T’H are both employed by government in 
compiling a Digeft of Indian Laws, and as both of them, efpecially 
the venerable Sage of Tribémi, underftand the game, they are able, I 
prefume, to affign reafons why it fhould have been excepted from the 


general prohibition, and even openly taught by ancient and modern 
Bráhmans. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT 


BY CHARLES WILKINS, ESQ. 





FIRST INSCRIPTION, IN A CAVERN, CALLED THE GROT OF THE 


RISHIS, NEAR GAYA.. 


I. NANTA -VARMA, mafter of the hearts. of the people, who 

was the good fon.of Sree Sarpooxa, by his own birth and 
great virtues clafled amongft the principal rulers of the earth, gladly 
caufed this ftatue of KREESHNA, of unfullied renown, confirmed in the 


world like his:own reputation and the image of KANTEEMATEE *, to be 


depofited in this great mountain-cave.. 


2. SREE SARDOOLA, of eftablifhed fame, jewel of the diadems of 
kings, emblem of time to the martial poffeffors :of the earth, to the fub- 
miffive the tree of the fruit of defire, a light to the Military Order, 
whofe glory was not founded upon the feats of a fingle battle, the .ra- 


vifher of female hearts and the image of SMARA Y, became the ruler 
of the land. 





* RapHA, the favourite miftrefs of KREESHNA. 


+ Kama Deva the Cujid of the Hindoos, 


3. WHEREVER 
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3. WHEREVER Sree SARDOOLA is wont to caft his own difcordant 
fight towards a foe, and the fortunate ftar, his broad eye is enflamed 
with anger between its expanded lids; ¢here falleth a fhower of arrows 
from the ear-drawn ftring of the bow of his fon, the renowned ANANTA 


VARMA, the beftower of infinite happinefs. 








SECOND INSCRIPTION; IN A CAVE BEHIND NAGARJENI. 


I. HE aufpicious Sree Yajna VARMA, whofe movement was as the 

{portive elephant's in the feafon of luft, was, like MaAwoo *, 
the appointer of the military ftation of all the chiefs of the earth.—By 
whofe divine offerings, the God with a thoufand eyes + being conftantly 
invited, the emaciated Powlomee i, for a long time fullied the beauty 
of her cheeks with falling tears. 


2. ANANTA VARMA by name, the friend of ftrangers ; renowned in 
the world in the character of valour; by nature immaculate as the lunar 
beams, and who is the offspring of Sree SarDooLa:—By him this 
wonderful ftatue of BHoorAPATEE and of Devez ||, the maker of all 
things vifible and invifible and the granter of boons, which hath taken 
fanCtuary in this cave, was caufed to be made. May it protect the 


univerfe ! 





* The firft legiflator of the Hindoos. 
T Eendra a deification of the Heavens. 
I The wife of Eendra. 


ll Seeva, or Mahadeva and his confort in one image, asa type of the deities, Genitor and Genitrix* 


3. THE 
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3. Tue ftring of his expanded bow, charged with arrows, and drawn to 
the extremity of the fhoulder, burfteth the circle's centre. Of fpacious brow, 
propitious diftin&ion, and furpaffing beauty, he is the image of the moon 
with an undiminifhed countenance. ANANTA VARMA to the end! Of 
form like Smara * in exiftence, he is feen with the conftant and affection- 


ate, ftanding with their tender and faícinated eyes conttantly fixed upon him. 


4. From the machine his bow, reproacher of the crying Koorara «+, 
bent to the extreme, he is endued with force ; from his expanded virtue he 
is a provoker; by his good conduct his renown reacheth to afar ; he is a 
hero by whofe courfing fteeds the elephant is difturbed, and a youth who is 


the feat of forrow to the women of his foes. He isthe director, and his 


4 


name is ANANTA j. 





* The Hindoo Cupid. 
T A bird that is conftantly making a noife before rain. 


i This word fignifies eternal or infinite. 


Vor. II. x A DESCRIP- 


XI. 


A DESCRIPTION OF ASAM, BY MOHAMMED CAZIM, 








TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN 


BY HENRY VANSITTART, ESQ.* 





ars which lies to the north-eaft of Bengal, is divided into two parts 

by the river Brahmaputra, that flows from Kñata. ‘The northern 
portion is called Ut+tarcul, and the fouthern Dacfhincul, Uttarcul begins at 
Gowahutty, which is the boundary of his Majefty's territorial poffeffions, and 
terminates in mountains inhabited by a tribe called Meeri Mechmi. Dacfhin- 
cul extends from the village Sídea to the hills of Srinagar. The moft fa- 
mous mountains to the northward of Uttarcul are thole of Duleh and Lan- 
dah; and to the fouthward of Dacfhincul are thofe of Namrup ( Cámrzp?) 
fituated four days journey above Ghergong, to which the Rájá retreated. 
There is another chain of hills, which is inhabited by a tribe called Nanac, 
who pay no revenue to the Rájá, but profeís allegiance to him, and obey a 
few of his orders. But the + Zem/eA tribe are entirely independent of him, 
and, whenever they find an opportunity, plunder the country contiguous to 
their mountains. A/m is of an oblong figure: its length is about 200 
ftandard cofs, and its breadth, from the northern to the fouthern mountains, 


about eight days journey. From Gowahutty to Ghergong are feventy-five 





* This account of 4/2m was tranflated for the Society, but afterwards printed by the learned 
tranflator as an appendix to his Adlemgirnémah, It is reprinted here, becaufe our government 


has an intereft in being as well acquainted as poffible with all the nations Zordering on the Briti 
territories. 


+ In another copy this tribe are called Dufeh. 


X 2 ftandard 
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flandard cols ; and from thence it is fifteen days journey to Khofen, which 
was the refidence of Peeran IVifeh *, but is now called va +, and 1s the 
capital of the Aaja of Pegu, who confiders himfelf of the pofterity of that 
famous General. The firít five days journey from the mountains of Camrup 
is performed through forefts and over hills, which are arduous and difficult 
to país. You then travel eaftward to _4va through a level and fmooth 
country. To the northward is the plain of K7a74, that has been before men- 
tioned as the place from whence the Brahmaputra iffues, which is afterwards 
fed by feveral rivers that flow from the fouthern mountains of Am. The: 
principal of thefe is the Dhonec, which has before occurred in this hiftory. It 


joins that broad river at the village Luckeigerch. 


BETWEEN thefe rivers is an ifland well inhabited, and in an excellent 
ftate of tillage. It contains a fpacious, clear, and pleafant country, ex- 
tending to the diftance -of about fifty cofs. The cultivated track is bound- 
ed by a thick foreft, which harbours elephants, and where thofe animals 
may be caught, as well as in four or five other foreíts of dam. If 
there be occafion for them, five or fix hundred elephants may be pro- 
cured in a year. Acrofs the Dkhonec, which is the fide of Ghergong, is 
a wide, agreeable, and level country, which delights the heart of the be- 
holder. ‘The whole face of it is marked with population and tillage ; 
and it prefents on every fide charming profpeéts of ploughed fields, har- 





aaa ERREUR 


* According to Khondemir, Peeran Wifeh was one of the nobles of Afrafiab, King of Turdn, 
contemporary with Kaicaus, fecond prince of the Kianian dynafty. In the Ferhung Jehangeery 
and Borhaun Kated (two Perfian Dictionaries) Peeran is defcribed as one of the Pel/ovaz or heroes 
of Turan, and General under 4frafiab, the name of whofe father was Wifeh. 

+ This is a palpable miftake. —K/oren lies to the north of Himalaya; and Piran Via} could 


never have feen Ava. 
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vefls, gardens, and groves. All the ifland before defcribed lies in Dac- 
Jhincul. From the village Se/agerch to the city of Ghergong, is a {pace of 
about fifty cofs, filled with fuch an uninterrupted range of gardens, 
plentifully ftocked with fruit-trees, that it appears as one garden. With- 
in them are the houfes of the peafants, and a beautiful affemblage of co- 
loured and fragrant herbs, and of garden and wild flowers blowing to- 
gether. As the country is overflowed in the rainy feafon, a high and 
broad caufeway has been raifed for the convenience of travellers from Sa- 
lagereh to Ghergong, which is the oniy uncultivated ground that is to 
be leen. Each fide of this road is planted with fhady bamboos, the tops 
of which meet, and are intertwined. .Amongít the fruits which this 
country produces, are mangoes, plantains, jacks, oranges, citrons, limes, 
pine-apples, and punialeh, a fpecies of amleh, which has fuch an ex- 
cellent flavour, that every perfon who taftes it prefers it to the plum. 
There are alfo cocoa-nut trees, pepper- vines, -dreca-trees, and the 
Sádij *, in great plenty. The fugar-cane excels in foftneís and fweet- 
nefs, and is of three colours, red, black, and white. There is ginger 
free from fibres, and betel-vines. The firength of vegetation and fertility 
of the foil are fuch, that whatever feed is fown, or flips planted, they 
always thrive. The environs of Gkergong furnifh {mall apricots, yams, 
and pomegranates ; but as thefe articles are wild, and not affifted by cul- 
tivation and engraftment, they are very indifferent. The principal crop 
of this country confifts in rice and mafhy}. Ades is very Ícarce, and 


wheat and barley are never fown. The filks are excellent, and refemble 





The Sédij is a long aromatic leaf, which has a pungent tafte, and is called inSaz/crzt Téja- 
fatra. In our botanical books it bears the name of Malabathrum, or the Indian leaf. 


Ma/h isa {pecies of grain, and Ades a kind of pea. 


thofe 
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thole of China; but they manufacture very few more than are required 
for ufe. They are fuccefsful in embroidering with flowers, and in weav- 
ing velvet and tautbund, which is a fpecies of filk of which they make 
tents. and kenauts*. Salt is a very precious and fcarce commodity: it is 
found at the bottom of fome of the hills; but of a bitter and pungent 
quality. A better fort is in common ufe, which is extracted from the 
plantain-tree. The mountains, inhabited by the tribe called Naraec, pro- 
duce plenty of excellent Lignum Aloes, which a fociety of the natives 
imports every year into .4/am, and barters for falt and grain. This 
evil-difpofed race of mountaineers are many degrees removed from the 
line of humanity, and are deftitute of the characteriftical properties of a 
man. They go naked from head to foot, and eat dogs, cats, fnakes, 
mice, rats, ants, locufts, and every thing of this fort which they can 
find. The hills of Cázirzp, Sidea, and Luckigereh, fupply a fine fpecies 
of Lignum Aloes, which finks in water. Several of the mountains contain 


mufk-deer. 


The country of Uttarcul, which is on the northern fide of the Brahma- 
putra, is in the higheft ftate of cultivation, and produces. plenty of pep- 
per and 4reca-nuts. It even furpafles Dac/Aincu] in population and tillage ; 
but, as the latter contains a greater track of wild forefts, and places diffi- 
cult of accefs, the rulers of 4/am have chofen to refide in it for the 
convenience of control, and. have erected in it the capital of the king- 
dom. The breadth of Uttarcul, from the bank of the river to the foot 
of the mountains, which is a cold climate, and contains fnow, is various, 


but is nowhere lefs than tifteen cofs, nor more than forty-five cofs. The 





Kenaut; are walls made to furround tents. 
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inhabitants of thofe mountains are ftrong, have a robuft and refpe&able 
appearance, and are of a middling fize. Their complexions, like thofe 
of the natives of all cold climates, are red and white; and they have 
alfo trees and fruits peculiar to frigid regions. Near the fort of Jum 
Derek, which is on the fide of Gowahutty, is a chain of mountains, 
called the country of Dereng, all the inhabitants of which refemble cach 
other in appearance, manners, and fpeech, but are diftinguifhed by the 
names of their tribes and places of refidence. Several of thefe hills pro- 
duce muík, kataus*, bhoat+-, peree, and two fpecies of horfes, called goong 
and tanyans. Gold and filver are procured here, as in the whole. country 
of A/m, by wafhing the fand of the rivers. This, indeed, is one of the 
fources of revenue. It is fuppofed that 12,000 inhabitants, and fome 
fay 20,000, are employed in this occupation; and it is a regulation, 
that each of thefe perfons fhall pay a fixed revenue of a sd/a { of gold to 
the Rájá. The people of 4m are a bafe and unprincipled nation, 
and have no fixed religion. They follow no rule but that of their own 
inclinations, and make the approbation of their own vicious minds the 
teft of the propriety of their actions. They do not adopt any mode of 
worfhip practifed either by Heathens or Mohammedans; nor do they 
concur with any of the known fects which prevail amongft mankind. 
Unlike the Pagans of Hindufàn, they do not reject victuals which have 
been drefled by Majelmans ; and they abítain from no flefh except hu- 





* Kataus is thus deicribed in the Borhaun Katea : ** This word, in the language of Rùm, isa 
* fea-cow; the tail of which is hung upon the necks of horfes, and on the fummit of ftand- 
* ards. Some fay that itis a cow which lives in the mountains of KZa/à." It here means 
the mountain-cow, which fupplies the tail that is made into cowries; and in Saz/crit is called 
chámara. | 
T Boat and feree are two kinds of blanket. 
+ Eighty reti-weights. See page 151, zore. 
man, 
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man. They even eat animals that have died a natural death; but, in 
confequence of not being ufed to the tafte of ghee, they have fuch an 
antipathy to this article, that if they difcover the leaft fmell of it in 
their victuals, they have no relifh for them. It is not their cuftom to 
veil their women ; for even the wives of the Rájá do not conceal their 
faces from any perfon. The females perform work in the open air, with 
their countenances expofed and heads uncovered. The men have often 
four or five wives each, and publicly buy, feil, and change them. They 
fhave their heads, beards, and whifkers, and reproach and admonifh 
every perfon who negle&ts this ceremony. Their language has not the 
leaft affinity with that of Bengal*. Their ftrength and courage are ap- 
parent in their looks ; but their ferocious manners and brutal tempers 
are alío betrayed by their phyfiognomy. They are fuperior to moft na- 
tions in corporal force and hardy exertions. They are enterprizing, la- 
vage, fond of war, vindictive, treacherous, and deceitful. The virtues 
of compaffion, kindnefs, friendfhip, fincerity, truth, honour, good faith, 
fhame, and purity of morals, have been left out of their compofition. 
The feeds of tendernefs and humanity have not been fown in the field of 
their frames. As they are deftitute of the mental garb of manly qualities, 
they are alfo deficient in the drefs of their bodies. Fhey tie a cloth 
round their heads, and another round their loins, and throw a fheet upon 
their fhoulder; but it is not cuftomary in that country to wear turbans, 
robes, drawers, or fhoes. There are no buildings of brick or ftone, or 
with walls of earth, except the gates of the city of Ghergong, and (ome 


of their idolatrous temples, The rich and poor conftruct their habita- 





This is an error; young Brálmens often come from 4/am to Nadiya for inftruction ; and 
their vulgar dialect is underftood by the Bengal teachers. 
tion 
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tions of wood, bamboos, and ftraw. The Ráj4 and his courtiers travel 
in flately litters; but the opulent and refpe&able perfons amongft his 
fubjcéts are carried in lower vehicles, called doolies. 24/2; produces nei- 
ther horfíes ^, camels, nor afles; but thofe cattle are fometimes brought 
thither from other countries. The brutal inhabitants, from a congenial 
impulfe, are fond of feeing and keeping affes, and buy and fell them at a 
high price; but they difcover the greateft furprize at feeing a camel; 
and are fo afraid of a horfe, that if one trooper fhould attack a hundred 
armed .4/amians, they would all throw down their arms and flee, or, 
fhould they not be able to efcape, they would furrender themfelves 


prifoners. Yet, fhould one of that deteftable race encounter two men of 
another nation on foot, he would defeat them. 


The ancient inhabitants of this country are divided into two tribes, 
the _4/amians and the Cultanians. The latter excel the former in all oc- 
cupations except war and the conduct of hardy enterprifes, in which 
the former are fuperior. A body-guard of fix or feven thoufand .4/a- 
mians, fierce as demons, of unfhaken courage, and well provided with 
warlike arms and accoutrements, always keep watch near the Rája”s fitting 
and fleeping apartments; thefe are his loyal and confidential troops and 
patrol. The martial weapons of this country are the mufquet, fword, 
fpear, and arrow and bow of bamboo. In their forts and boats they 
have alfo plenty of cannon, zerbzen + and »amchangee, in the management 


of which they are very expert. . 





* As the Author has afferted that two fpecies of horfes, called goont and tanyans, are produced 
in Dereng, we muft fuppofe that this is a different country from Asam. 


T Swivels. 
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WHENEVER any of the Rájès, magiftrates, or principal men die, 
they dig a large cave for the deceafed, in which they inter his women, 
attendants, and fervants, and fome of the magnificent equipage and ufe- 
ful furniture which he pofleffed in his life-time, fuch as elephants, gold 
and filver, Zádca/h (large fans) carpets, clothes, victuals, lamps, with 
a great deal of oil, and a torch-bearer ; for they confider thofe articles 
as ftores for a future Ítate. They afterwards conílruct a {trong roof over 
the cave upon thick timbers. “The people of the army entered fome of 
the old caves, and took out of them the value of 90,000 rupees, in 
gold and filver. But an extraordinary circumftance is faid to have hap- 
pened, to which the mind of man can Ícarcely give credit, and the proba- 
bility of which is contradicted by daily experience. It is this: All the 
Nobles came to the Imperial General, and declared, with univerfal agree- 
ment, that a golden betel-ftand was found in one of the caves. that was dug 
eighty years before, which contained betel-leaf quite green and frefh ; but 
the authenticity of this ftory refts upon report. 


GHERGONG has four gates, conftructed of ftone and earth; from each 
of which the 44's palace is diftant three cofs. The city is encom- 
paffed with a fence of bamboos, and within it high and broad caufeways 
have been raifed for the convenience of paflengers during the rainy 
feafon. In the front of every man’s houfe is a garden, or fome cultiva- 
ted ground. This is a fortified city, which enclofes villages and tilled 
fields. The Rája's palace ftands upon the bank of the Degoo, which 
flows through the city. This river is lined on each fide with houfes, 
and there is a fmall market which contains no fhopkeepers except fell- 
ers of betel. The realon is, that it 1s not cuftomary for the inhabit- 


ants to buy provifions for daily ufe, becaufe they lay up a ftock for them- 


felves, 
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felves, which lafts them a year. The Ríja's palace is furrounded by 
a caufeway, planted on each fide with a clofe hedge of bamboos, which 
fcrves inftead of a wall. On the outfide there is a ditch, which is al- 
ways full of water. The circumference of the enclofure is one cofs and 
fourteen jereebs. Within it have been built lofty halls and fpacious 
apartments for the 7/452, moft of them of wood, and a few of ftraw, 
which are called chuppers. Amongft thefe is a díwan khánah, or pub- 
lic faloon, one hundred and fifty cubits long, and forty broad, which 
is fupported by fixty-fix wooden pillars, placed at an interval of about 
four cubits from each other. The Raja's feat is adorned with lattice- 
work and carving. Within and without have been placed plates of 
brafs, fo well polifhed, that when the rays of the fun ftrike upon them 
they fhine like mirrors. It is an aícertained fact, that 3,000 .carpenters. 
and 12,000 labourers were conítantly employed in this work during two 
years before it was finifhed. When the Adja fits in this chamber, or: 
travels, inftead of drums and trumpets, they beat the * dhol and dand. 
The latter is a round and thick inftrument made of copper, and is cer- 
tainly the fame as the drum +, which it was cuftomary in the time of the 
ancient kings to beat in battles and marches. 


Tur Rájas of this country have always raifed the creft of pride and 
vainglory, and difplayed an oftentatious appearance of grandeur, and a 
numerons train of attendants and fervants. They have not bowed thc 
head of fubmiffion and obedience, nor have they paid tribute or revenue 


to the moft powerful monarch; but they have curbed the ambition and 


- 
t 





* The dhól is a kind of drum, which is beaten at each end. 
+ Thisis a kind of kettle-drum, and is made of a compofition of feveral metals. 
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checked the conquefts of the mofl victorious princes of Minduftán. The 
folution of the difficulties attending a war againft them, has baffled the 
penetration of heroes, who have been ftiled Conquerors of the World. 
Whenever an invading army has entered their territories, the .4/amians 
have covered themfelves in ftrong pofts, and have diftrefled the enemy 
by ftratagems, furprifes, and alarms, and by cutting off their provifions. 
If thefe means have failed, they have declined a battle in the field, but 
have carried the peafants into the mountains, burnt the grain, and left 
the country empty. But when the rainy feafon has fet in upon the ad- 
vancing enemy, they have watched their opportunitv to make excurfions 
and vent their rage ; the famifhed invaders have either become their 
prifoners or been put to death. In this manner powerful and numerous 


armies have been funk in that whirlpool of deftruétion, and not a foul has 


eícaped. 


ForMERLY, Hvsain Sn'Aug, a king of Bengal, undertook an expedition 
againft A/m, and carried with him a formidable force in cavalry, in- 
fantry, and boats. The beginning of this invafion was crowned with 
victory. He entered the country, and erected the ftandard of fuperiority 
and conqueft. The Rája being unable to encounter him in the field, 
evacuated the plains, and retreated to the mountains. Husain left his 
fon with a large army to keep poffeffion of the country, and returned 
to Bengal. The rainy feafon commenced, and the roads were íhut up by 
the inundation. The Ráj defcended from the mountains, furrounded the 
Bengal army, fkirmifhed with them, and cut off their provifions, till they 


were reduced to fuch ftraits, that they were all in a fhort time either killed 
or made prifoners, 


IN 
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Im the fame manner Mon AMMED Shah, the fon of Tocrvc Shak, who 
was king of feveral of the provinces of Hinduffan, fent a well-appointed 
army of a hundred thoufand cavalry to conquer 24/49; but they were 
all devoted to oblivion in that country of enchantment; and no intelli- 
gence or veftige of them remained. Another army was difpatched to re- 
venge this difafter; but when they arrived in Bengal, they were panic- 
Ítruck, and fhrunk from their enterprize; becaufe if any perfon paffes the 
frontier into that diílrict, he has not leave to return. In the fame man- 
ner, none of the inhabitants of that country are able to come out of it; 
which is the reaíon that no accurate information has hitherto been ob- 
tained relative to that nation. The natives of Hinduffan confider them - 
as wizards and magicians, and pronounce the name of that country in 
all their incantations and counter-charms. They fay, that every perfon 


who {ets his foot there is under the influence of witchcraft, and cannot 
find the road to return. 


JeErDEj] Sine *, the Rája of Afim, bears the title of Swerg?, or Celeftial. 
Swerg, in the Hinduffani language, means heaven. ‘That ‘frantic and 
vainglorious prince is fo exceffively foolifh and miftaken, as to believe 
that his vicious anceftors were fovereigns of the heavenly hoft, and that 
one of them being inclined to vifit the earth, defcended by a golden lad- 
der. After he had been employed fome time in regulating and governing 
his new kingdom, he became fo attached to it, that he fixed his abode in 
1t, and never returned. 


In fhort, when we confider the peculiar circumítances of dàm; that 








Properly Jayadhwaja Sinha, or the Lion with Banners of Conqucft. 
the 
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the country is ípacious, populous, and hard to be penetrated; that it 
abounds in perils and dangers that the paths and roads are befet with 
difficulties ; that the obítacles to the conqueft of it are more than can be 
defcribed ; that the inhabitants are a favage race, ferocious in their man- 
ners, and brutal in their behaviour; that they are of a gigantic appear- 
ance, enterprizing, intrepid, treacherous, well armed, and more nume- 
rous than can be conceived ; that they refift and attack the enemy from 
fecure pofts, and are always prepared for battle ; that they poffefs forts 
as high as heaven, garrifoned by brave foldiers, and plentifully fupplied 
with warlike ftores, the reduction of each of which would require a long 
{pace of time; that the way was obftructed by thick and dangerous 
bufhes, and broad and -boifterous rivers: when «we confider thefe cir- 
cumftances, we [hall wonder that this country, by the aid of Gop and 
the aufpices of his Majefty, was conquered by the imperial army, and 
became a place for erecting the ftandard of the faith. The haughty and 
infolent heads of feveral of the deteftable Ajámians, who ftretch the 
neck of pride, and who are devoid of religion and remote from Gop, 
were bruifed by the hoofs of the horfes of the victorious warriors. ‘The 
Muffelman heroes experienced the comfort of fighting for their religion ; 
and the bleffings of it reverted to the fovereignty of his juft and pious 
Mayjetty. 


The Rája, whofe foul had been enflaved by pride, and who had 
been bred up in the habit of prefuming on the ftability of his own go- 
vernment, never dreamt of this reveríe of fortune; but being now over- 
taken by the punifhment due to his crimes, fled, as has been before men- 
tioned, with fome of his nobles, attendants, and family, and a few of 
his effects, to the mountains of Cámr?p. That fpot, by its bad air and 

water, 
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water, and confined ípace, is rendered the worft place in the world, or 
rather, it is one of the pits of hell. The Zizjà's officers and foldiers, by 
his orders crofled the Dhonec, and fettled in the fpacious ifland between that 
and the Brakmaputra, which contains numerous forefts and thickets. A few 


took refuge in other mountains, and watched an opportunity of committing 


hoftilities. 


Ca'mrurP is a country on the fide of Dac/hincul, fituated between three 
high mountains, at the diflance of four days journey from Ghergong. It 
is remarkable for bad water, noxious air, and confined profpects. When- 
ever the Rája uled to be angry with any of his fubjects, he fent them 
thither. The roads are difficult to país, infomuch that a foot-traveller 
proceeds with the greateft inconvenience. There is one road wide enough 
for a horfe, but the beginning of it contains thick forefts for about half 
a cofs. Afterwards there is a defile, which is ftony and full of water. Ona 


each fide is a mountain towering to- the fky. 


Tue Imperial General remained fome days in Ghergong, where he 
was employed in regulating tlie affairs of the country, encouraging the 
peafants, and collecting the effects of the Rája. He repeatedly read the 
Khotbeh, or prayer, containing the name and titles of the Prince of the 
Age, King of Kings, ALEMGEER, Conqueror of the World, and adorned 
the faces of the coins with the imperial impreflion. At this time there 
were heavy fhowers, accompanied with violent wind, for two or three 
days; and all the figns appeared of the rainy feafon, which in that coun- 
try fets in before it does in Hindufian. ‘The General exerted himfelf in 
eftablifhing pofts and fixing guards for keeping open the roads, and fup- 
plying the army with provifions. He thought now of fecuring himfel£ 
during the rains; and determined, after the (kv fhould be cleared from 


the 
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the clouds, the lightning ccale to illuminate the air, and the {welling 
of the water fhould fubfide, that the army fhould again be fet in motion 
againft the Raja and his attendants, and be employed in delivering the 
country from the evils of their exiftence. 


Tur Author then mentions feveral fkirmifhes which happened between 
the Rája's forces and the imperial troops, in which the latter were always 


victorious. He concludes thus:— 


<< Ar length all the villages of Dac/hincul fell into the poffeffion of the 
imperial army. Several of the inhabitants and peafants, from the diffu- 
fion of the fame of his Majefty's kindnefs, tendernefs, and juftice, fub- 
mitted to his government, and were protected in their habitations 
and property. The inhabitants of Uttarcul alfo became obedient to 
his commands. His Majefty rejoiced when he heard the news of this 
conqueft, and rewarded the General with a coftly drefs, and other dif- 
tinguifhing marks of his favour." 


The narrative to which this is a fupplement, gives a concife hiftory 
of the military expedition into dim. In this defcription the Author 
has ftopt at a period when the imperial troops had poflefled themfelves 
of the capital, and were mafters of any part of the plain country which 
they chofe to occupy or over-run. The fequel diminifhes the credit of 
the conqueft, by fhowing that it was temporary, and that the Réja did 
not forget his ufual policy of haraffing the invading army during the 
rainy feafon: but this conduct produced only the effect of diftreffing and 
difgufting it with the fervice, inftead of abfolutely deftroying it, as his 
predeceflors had deftroyed former adventurers. Yet the conclufion of this 

WAr 
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war is far from weakening the panegyric which the Author has paffed upon 
the Imperial General, to whom a difference of fituation afforded an oppor- 
cunity of difplaying additional virtues, and of clofing that life with heroic 
fortitude, which he had always hazarded in the field with martial fpirit. 
His name and titles were Mir JumLemH, Moazzim Khan, Khán:, Khanan, 


Sipáhi SA LA Re 


REMARK. 

The preceding account of the 4/dmians, who are probably fuperior in all 
refpects to the Moguls, exhibits a fpecimen of the black malignity and fran- 
tic jntolerance with which it was ufual, in tlie reign of AUR ANGZIB, to treat. 
all thofe whom the crafty, cruel, and avaricious Emperor was pleafed.to con: 


demn as infidels and barbarians. 
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XII. 


ON THE 
MANNERS, RELIGION, AND LAWS OF THE CUCIS, 
OR MOUNTAINEERS OF TIPRA. 


Oa 








COMMUNICATED IN PERSIAN 
BY JOHN RAWLINS,. ESQ. 





HE inhabitants of the mountainous diítricts to the eaft of Bengal, give 

the name of PA'rrvA'w to the Being who created the univerfe; but 

they believe that a Deity exifts in every tree, that the Sun and Moon 
are Gods, and that, whenever they worfhip thofe fubordinate divinities, 


P A'r1rY an is pleafed. 


Ir any one among them put another to death, the chief of the tribe, 
or other perfons, who bear no relation to the deceafed, have no concern 
in punifhing the murderer; but, if the murdered períon has a brother, 
or other heir, he may take blood for blood; nor bas any man whatever 


a right to prevent or oppofe fuch retaliation. 


WHEN a man is detected in the commiffion of theft or other atrocious 
offence, the chieftain caufes a recompenfe to be given to the complainant, 
and reconciles both parties; but the chief himfelf receives a cuftomary 


fine ; and each party gives a feaft of pork, or other meat, to the people of 


his refpective tribe, 


IN ancient times it was not a cuftom among them to cut off the heads 
of the women whom they found in the habitations of their enemies ; 
Aaa but 
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but it happened once that a woman afked another, why fhe came fo 
late to her bufinefs of fowing grain: fhe anfwered, that her hufband was 
gone to battle, and that the neceffity of preparing food and other things 
for him had occafioned her delay. This anfwer was overheard by a man 
at enmity with her hufband; and he was filled with refentment againft 
her, confidering, that, as fhe had prepared food for her hufband for the 
purpofe of fending him to battle againft his tribe, fo in general, if women 
were not to remain at home, their hufbands could not be fupplied 
with provifion, and confequently could not make war with advantage. 
From that time it became a conftant practice to cut off the heads of the 
enemy's women, efpecial if they happen to be pregnant, and therefore 
-confined to their houfes ; and this barbarity is carried fo far, that if a CZez 
affail the houfe of an enemy and kill a woman with child, fo that he may 
bring two heads, he acquires honour and celebrity in his tribe, as the 


deftroyer of two foes at once. 


As to the marriages of this wild nation ; when a rich man has made 
a contract of marriage, he gives four or five head of gayáls (the cattle 
of the mountains) to the father and mother of the bride, whom he carries 
to his own houfe: her parents then kill the gay4/s, and, having prepared 
fermented liquors and boiled rice, with other eatables,.invite the father, 
mother, brethren, and kindred of the bridegroom to a nuptial entertainment, 
When a man of fmall property is inclined to marry,. and a mutual agree- 
ment is made, a fimilar method is followed in a lower degree; and a man 
may marry any woman, except his own mother. If a married couple live 
cordially together, and have a fon, the wife is fixed and irremoveable ; but 
if they have no fon, and efpecially if they live together on bad terms, the 
anfband may divorce his wife, and marry another woman. 


THEY 
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Trey have no idea of heaven or hell, the reward of good, or the pu- 
nifhment of bad actions; but they profeís a belief that, when a perfon 
dies, a certain fpirit comes and feizes his foul, which he carries away; and 
that whatever the {pirit promifes to give at the inftant when the body dies, 
will be found and enjoyed by the dead; but that, if any one fhould take 
up the corfe and carry it off, he would not find the treafure. 


Tur food of this people confifts of elephants, hogs, deer, and other 
animals; of which, if they find the carcafes or limbs in the foreíts, thev dry 


them, and eat them occafionally. 


WHEN they have refolved on war, they fend fpies before hoftilities are 
begun, to learn the ftations and ftrength of the enemy, and the condition of 
the roads; after which they march in the night; and two or three 
hours before day-light, make a fudden affault with fwords, lances, and 
arrows. If their enemies are compelled to abandon their ftation, the 
affalants inftantly put to death all the males and females who are left 
behind, and ftrip the houfes of all their furniture; but, fhould their 
adverfaries, having gained intelligence of the intended -affault, be refolute 
enough to meet them in battle, and fhould they find themíelves over- 
matched, they fpeedily retreat, and quietly return to their own habitations. 
If at any time they fée a ftar very near the moon, they fay, * to-night we 
* fhall undoubtedly be attacked by fome enemy;’ and they país that night 
under arms with extreme vigilance. They often lie in ambufh in a foreft, 
near the pam where their foes are ufed to país and repaís, waiting for 
the enemy with different forts of weapons, and killing every man or 
woman who happens to país by. In this fituation, if a leech, or a 
worm, ora fnake, fhould bite one of them, he bears the pain in perfect 

filence; 
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flence; and whoever can bring home the head of an enemy which he 
has cut off, is fure to be diftinguifhed and exalted in his nation. When 
two hoftile tribes appear to have equal force in battle, and neither has 
hopes of- putting the other to flight, they make a fignal of pacific 
intentions, and, fending agents reciprocally, foon conclude a treaty ; 
after which they kill feveral head of gayáls, and feaít on their flefh, 
calling on the Sun and Moon to bear witnefs of the pacification: but 
if one fide, unable to refift the enemy, be thrown into diforder, the 
vanquifhed tribe is confidered as tributary to the victors; who every 
year receive from them a certain number of gayáls, wooden difhes, wea- 
pons, and other acknowledgements of vaffalage. Before they go to battle 
they put a quantity of roafted d/us (efculent roots like potatoes) and 
pafte of rice-flour into the hollow of bamboos, and add to them a 
provifion of dry rice, with fome leathern bags full of liquor. Then they 
affemble, and march with fuch celerity, that in one day they perform 
a journey ordinarily made by letter-carriers in three or four days, 
fince they have not the trouble and delay of dreffing victuals) When 
they reach the place to be attacked, they furround it in the night, and 
at early dawn enter it, putting to death both young and old, women 
and children, except fuch as they chufe to bring away captive. They 
put the heads which they cut off into leathern bags; and if the blood 
of their enemies be on their hands, they take care not to wath it off. 
When, after this flaughter, they take their own food, they thruft a 
part of what they eat into the mouths of the heads which they 
have brought away, faying to each of them, < Eat, quench thy 

thirít, and fatisfy thy appetite: as thou haft been flain by my hand, 

lo may thy kinfmen be flain by my kinfmen!’ During their journey 
they have ufually two fuch meals; and every watch, or two watches, 


they 
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they fend intelligence of their proceedings to their families. When any 
one of them fends word that he has cut off the head of an enemy, the 
people of his family, whatever be their age or fex, exprefs great delight, 
making caps and ornaments of red and black ropes; then filling fome large 
veffels with fermented liquors, and decking themfelves with all the trinkets 
they poffefs, they go forth to meet the conqueror, blowing large fhells, 
and ftriking plates of metal, with other rude inftruments of mufic. 
When both parties are met they fhow extravagant joy, men and women 
dancing and finging together; and if a married man has brought an 
enemy's head, his wife wears a head-drefs with gay ornaments, the huí- 
band and wife alternately pour fermented liquor into each other’s mouths, 
and fhe wafhes his bloody hands with the fame liquor which they are 
drinking. Thus they go revelling, with exceffive merriment, to their 
place of abode; and, having piled up the heads of their enemies in the 
court-yard of their chieftain’s houfe, they fing and dance round the pile; 
after which they kill fome gayáls and hogs with their fpears, and, having 
boiled the flefh, make a feaft on it, and drink the fermented liquor. The 
sicher men of this race faíten the heads of their foes on a bamboo, and 
fix it on the graves of their parents; by which a&s they acquire great 
reputation. He who brings back the head of a flaughtered enemy, receives 
prefents from the wealthy, of cattle and fpirituous liquor; and, if any cap- 
tiges are brought alive, it is the prerogative of thofe chieftains who were 
not in the campaign, to ftrike off the heads of the captives. Their wea- 
pons are made by particular tribes; for fome of them are unable to fabricate 


inftruments of war. 


Ix regard to their civil inftitutions, the whole management of their 
houfehold affairs belongs to the women; while the men are employed in 
clearing 
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clearing forefts, building huts, cultivating land, making war, or hunting 
game and wild beafts. Five days (they never reckon by months or 
years) after the birth of a male child, and three days after that of a 
female, they entertain their family and kinfmen with boiled rice and 
fermented liquor; and the parents of the child partake of the feat. They 
begin the ceremony with fixing a pole in the court-yard; and then kill- 
ing a gayál, or hog, with a lance, they confecrate it to their deity ; after 
which all the party eat the flefh and drink liquor; clofing the day 
with a dance and with fongs. If any one among them be fo deformed, 
by nature or by accident, as to be unfit for the propagation of his fpecies, 
he gives up all thought of keeping houfe, and begs for his fubfiftence, like 
a religious mendicant, from door to door, continually dancing and fing- 
ing. When fuch a perfon goes to the houfe of a rich and liberal man, ` 
the owner of the houfe ufually ftrings together a number of red and 
whité ftones, and fixes one end of the {tring on a long cane, fo that 
the other end may hang down to the ground; then paying a kind of 
fuperftitious homage to the pebbles, he gives alms to the beggar; after 
which. he kills a gayál and a hog, and fome other quadrupeds, and invites 
his tribe to- a feaft. The giver of fuch an entertainment acquires extraor- 
dinary fame in the nation ; and all unite in applauding him with every token 


of honour and reverence. 


WnurzNwN:a Cà dies, all his Kinfmen join in Killing a hog and a gay; 
and, having boiled the meat, pour fome liquor into the, mouth of the 
deceafed, round whofe body they twift a piece of cloth by way of fhroud : 
all of them tafte the fame liquor as an offering to his foul; and this 
ceremony they repeat at intervals for feveral days. Then they lay the. 
body on. a ftage, and, kindling a: fire under it, pierce it with a fpit and 


dry 
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dry it: when it is perfectly dried they cover it with two or three folds of 
cloth ; and inclofing it in a little cafe within a cheft, bury it under ground, 
All the fruits and flowers that they gather within a year after the burial, 
they fcatter on the grave of the deceafed; but fome bury their dead in a 
different manner; covering them firft with a fhroud, then with a mat of 
woven reeds, and hanging them on a high tree. Some, when the flefh 1s 
decayed, wafh the bones, and keep them dry in a bowl, which they open 
on every fudden emergency; and, fancying themfelves at a confultation 
with the bones, purfue whatever meafures they think proper ; alleging, 
that they act by the command of their departed parents and kinfmen. A 
widow is obliged to remain a whole year near the grave of her hufband, 
where her family bring her food: if fhe die within the year, they mourn 
for her; if fhe live, they carry her back to her houfe, where all her relations 


are entertained with the ufual feaft of the Cúcis. : 


Ir the deceafed leaves three fons, the eldeft and the youngeft fhare all 
his property, but the middle fon takes nothing: if he hath no fons, his 
eftate goes to his brothers; and, if he has no brothers, it efcheats to the 
chief of the tribe. 


NOT E. 


A party of CZós vifited the late CHARLES Crorres, Efq. at Jfa- 
rabad, in the {pring of 1776, and entertained him with a dance: they pro- 
mifed to return after their harveft, and feemed much pleafed with their 


reception, 


Vor. II. Bb ON 


XIII. 


ON THE SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK OF THE CHINESE. 





BY THE PRESIDEN T. 








HE vicinity of China to our Indian territories, from the capital of 

which there are not more than fx hundred miles to the province of 
Yu’na’n, mutt neceflarily draw our attention to that moft ancient and 
wonderful empire, even if we had no commercial intercourfe with its 
more diftant and maritime provinces; and the benefits that might be de- 
rived from a more intimate connexion with a nation long famed for their 
ufeful arts, and for the valuable productions of their country, are too ap- 
parent to require any proof or illuftration. My own inclinations and 
the courfe of my ftudies lead me rather to confider at prefent their Jews, 
politics, and mora/s (with which their general literature is clofely blended) 
than their manufactures and trade; nor will I fpare either pains or ex- 
pence to procure tranflations of their moft approved /azv-trac?s, that I 
may return to Europe with diítinct ideas, drawn from the fountain-head 
of the wifeft .4/fatic legiflation. It will probably be a long time before 
accurate returns can be made to my inquiries concerning the Chinefe 
laws; and, in the interval, the Society will not perhaps be difpleafed to 
know, that a tranflation of a moft venerable and excellent work may be 
expected from Canton, through the kind affiftance of an ineftimable cor- 


refpondent. 


ACCORDING to a Chinefe writer, named Lı Yano Pinca, *the an- 
* cient characters ufed in his country were the outlines of vifible ob- 
B ba " ]ectss 
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* jets, earthly and celeítial ; but as things merely intelle&ual could not 
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be exprefled by thofe figures, the grammarians of China contrived to 
reprefent the various operations of the mind by metaphors drawn from 
the productions of nature: thus the idea of roughnefs and of rotundity, 
of motion and reít, were conveyed to the eye by figns reprefenting a 
mountain, the fky, a river, and the earth ; the figures of the fun, the moon, 
and the ftars, differently combined, ftood for fmoothnefs and fplendor, 
for any thing artfully wrought, or woven with delicate workmanthip ; 
extenfion, growth, increafe, and many other qualities, were painted 
in characters taken from the clouds, from the firmament, and from the 
vegetable part of the creation; the different ways of moving, agility 
and flowneís, idlenefs and diligence, were expreffed by various infects, 
birds, fifh, and quadrupeds. In this manner paffions and fentiments 
were traced by the pencil, and ideas not fubjeét to any fenfe were 
exhibited to the fight, until by degrees new combinations were 
invented, new expreflions added ; the characters deviated imperceptibly 
from their primitive fhape, and the Chinefe language became not only 


clear and forcible, but rich and elegant in the higheft degree.” 


Ix this language, fo ancient and fo wonderfully compofed, are a mul- 


titude of books, abounding in ufeful as well as agreeable knowledge ; 


but the higheft clafs confifts of Five works; one of which at leaft every 


Chinefe who afpires to literary honours mult read again and again, until he 


poflefles it perfectly. 


Tur frf is purely Hzorical, containing annals of the empire from the 


two-thoufand-three hundred-thirty-feventh year before CurisT: it is entitled 


Suu’ Kine, and a verfion of it has been publifhed in France; to which 


country 
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country we are indebted for the moft authentic and moft valuable fpeci- 
mens of Chinefe hiftory and literature, from the compofitions which 
preceded thofe of Homer to the poetical works of the prefent Emperor, 
who feems to be a man of the brighteft genius and the moft amiable affec- 
tions. We may {mile, if we pleafe, at the levity of the French, as they laugh 
without fcruple at our ferioufnefs; but let us not fo far undervalue our 
rivals in arts and in arms as to deny them their juft commendation, or to 
relax our efforts in that noble ftruggle, by which alone we can preferve our 


own eminence. 


Tue Second Claffical work of the Chinefe contains three hundred Odes, 
or fhort Poems, in praife of ancient fovereigns and  legiflators, or 
defcriptive of ancient manners, and recommending an imitation of them 
in the difcharge of all public and domeftic duties: they abound in wife 
maxims and excellent precepts; * their whole doctrine, according to 
Cun-fu-tju, in the Lu’nyv’, or Moral Difcourfes, * being reducible to 
‘ this grand rule, that we fhould not even entertain a thought of any 
* thing bafe or culpable ;? but the copies of the Sui! Kine, for that is 
the title of the book, are fuppofed to have been much disfigured fince 
the time of that great philofopher, by fpurious paflages and exception- 
able interpolations; and the ftyle of the Poems is in fome parts too 
metaphorical, while the brevity of other parts renders them obícure ; 
though many think even this obícurity fublime and venerable, like that of 
ancient cloyfters and temples, * /hedding,’ as Mitton exprefles it, * a 
* dim religious light. There is another paffage in the Lu/wvv' which 
deferves to be fet down at length: * Why, my fons, do you not itudy 
* the book of Odes? If we creep on the ground, if we lie ufelefs and 


* inglorious, thofe poems will raife us to true glory: in them we fee, 
* as 
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€ as in a mirror, what may beft become us, and what will be unbecom- 
* ing; by their influence we fhall be made focial, affable, benevolent; for, 
* as mufic combines founds in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry tem- 
€ pers and compofes our paflions: the Odes teach us our duty to our 
€ parents at home, and abroad to our prince; they inftruct us alfo delight- 
* fully in the various productions of nature.’ * Haft thou ftudied,' faid the 
philofopher to his fon Peyu, * the firft of the three hundred Odes on 
< the nuptials of Prince VE'uv A'M and the virtuous Tai Jin? He who 
€ ftudies them not, refembles a man with his face againft a wall, unable to 
¢ advance a ftep in virtue and wifdom.' Mboft of thofe Odes are near zZree 
thoufand years old, and fome, if we give credit to the Chine/e annals, con- 
fiderably older; but others are fomewhat more recent, having been com- 
pofed under the later Emperors of the 77777 family, called Sev. The work 
is printed in four volumes; and, towards the end of the Jirft, we find 
the Ode which Courter has accurately tranflated at the beginning of 
the Ta’ Hio, or Great Science, where it is finely amplified by the phi- 
lofopher. I produce the original from the Sui’ Kine itfelf, and from 
the book in which it is cited, together with a double verfion, one verbal 
and another metrical: the only method of doing juftice to the poetical 
compofitions of the dfatics. It is a panegyric on Vucu'n, Prince of Gzey, 
in the province of Honang, who died, near a century old, in the zZ;7- 
teenth year of the Emperor Pincvane, Jeven hundred and fifty-fix years 
before the birth of CHRIST, or one hundred and forty-eight, according to 
Sir Isaac NEWTON, after the taking of Troy, fo that the Chine/e poet might 
have been contemporary with Hxsrop and Homer, or at leaft muft have 
written the Ode before the J/iad and Odyffey were carried into Greece by 


Lycurcus, 


THE 
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Tue verbal tranflation of the thirty-two original characters is this: 


4. 
Behold yon reach of $ river K1; 5 


6 
Its green ‘ee how luxuriant! how luxuriant ! 
9 Ii 
Thus is one Prince adored with virtues ; 
13 14. 
As a carver, asa filer of ivory, 
17 18 19 
Asa Cutter, as a polifher, of gems. 
22 
O how elate and fagacious! O how dauntleís and compofed. 
23 24. 
NN worthy of fame ! How worthy of reverence ! 
27 28 
We have a dr adorned with "— 


3 31 
W hom to the end of Pent we can not forget. 


THE PARAPHRASE. 
Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; 
Light reeds bedeck its verdant fides, 
And frolic in the gale - 


So fhines our Prince! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait; 

And fweetly ímil*d th'aufpicious day 
That rais'd him o'er our ftate.. 


As pliant hands in fhapes refin'd 
Rich iv’ry carve and fmoothe, 

His /zws thus mould each duétile mind, 
And ev'ry paffion foothe. 
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As gems are taught by patient art 
In fparkling ranks to beam, 
With manners thus he forms the heart, 
And fpreads a gen'ral gleam. 


What foft, yet awful, dignity ! 
What meek, yet manly, grace ! 


What {weetnefs dances in his eye, 
And bloffoms in his face ! 


So fhines our Prince! A fky-born crowd 
Of virtues round him blaze: 

Ne’er fhall Oblivion's murky cloud 
Obícure his deathlefs praife. 


Tur prediction of the Poet has hitherto been accompli(hed » but he 
little imagined that his compofition would be admired, and his prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and by the natives of regions fo 
remote from his own. 


In the tenth leaf of the Ta’ Hro,a beautiful comparifon is quoted from 
another Ode in the Sui! Kine, which deferves to be exhibited in the fame 
form with the preceding. 


2 3 i 
‘ The peach tree, how fair! how graceful! 
4. 7 
6 Its leaves, how blooming! how pleafant! 
8 IO II 
€ Such is a bride when fhe enters her bridegroom's houfe, 


12 n 13 14. 15 : 
* And pays due attention to her whole family.’ 
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The fimile may thus be rendered : 


Gay child of Spring, the garden's queen, 
Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight : 
lts fragrant leaves how richly green ! 


Its bloffoms how divinely bright ! 


So foftly fmiles the blooming bride 
By love and conícious Virtue led 

O'er her new manfion to prefide, 
And placid joys around her fpread. 


The next leaf exhibits a comparifon of a different nature, rather fublime 


than agreeable, and conveying rather cenfure than praile : 


"EY" 


2 3 
how horridly impends yon fouthern “mountain ! 
| 6 7 
Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap! 

9 10 rg 12 
Thus lofüly thou fitteft, O minifter of YN ; 


13 I I 16 
All the people look up to thee with dread.. 
Which may be thus paraphrafed : 


See, where yon crag's imperious height 
The funny highland crowns, 
And, hideous as the brow of night, 


Above the torrent frowns! 


So fcowls the Chief, whofe will 1s law, 
Regardlefs of our ftate ; 

W hile millions gaze with painful awe, 
With fear allicd to hate. 

Vor. IF. Ce 


it 
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It was a very ancient practice in China to paint or engrave moral fentences 
and approved verfes on veffels in conftant ufe ; as the words Renew TuyseLF 
Dar were infcribed on the bafon of the emperor Tane, and the poem of 
Kirw LoNG, who is now on the throne, in praife of Tea, has been publifhed 
on a fet of porcelain cups; and, if the defcription juft cited of a felfifh and in- 
folent ftatefman were, in the fame manner, conftantly prefented to the eyes 
and attention of rulers, it might produce fome benefit to their fubjeéts and to 
themfelves ; efpecially if the comment of Tsem Fsu, who may be called the 
XENOPHON, as Cun Fu” Tsu” was the Socrates, and Mem Tsu the PLATO, 
of China, were added to illuftrate and enforce it. 


If the reft of the three hundred Odes be fimilar to the fpecimens adduced by 
thofe great moralifts in their works, which the French have. made public, 
I fhould be very folicitous to procure our nation the honour of bringing to light 
the /zcond Claffical book of the Ching. The Yhird, called Yexiwc, or the 
book of Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, the Hermes of the 
Eaft, and confifting of right lines varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to 
the moft learned Mandarins; and Cun Fu’ Tsu’ himfelf, who was prevented 
by death from accomplifhing his defign of elucidating it was diffatisfied 
with all the interpretations of the earlieft commentators. As to the fifth, or 
Lix1, which that excellent man compiled from old monuments, it confifts 
chiefly of the Chine ritual, and of tracts on Moral Duties; but the 
fourth entitled Cuune Civ, or Spring and Autumn, by which the 
fame incomparable writer meaned the flourifhing ftate of an Empire, un- 
der a virtuous monarch, and the fal! of kingdoms, under bad governors; 
muft be an interefting work in every nation. The powers, however, of 


an 
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an individual are fo limited, and Le feld of knowledge is fo vaft, that I dare 
not promile more, than to procure, if ary exertions of mine will avail, a com- 
plete tranflation of the Sui’ Kino, together with an authentick abridgement 
of the Crinefe Laws, civil and criminal. A native of Canton, whom knew 
fome years ago in England, and who pafled his firft examinations with credit 
in his way to literáry difiinctions, but was afterwards allured from the purfuit 
of learning by a profpect of fuccefs in trade, has favoured me with the 7Zrzze 
Hundred Odes in the original, together with Lu/w Yu”, a faithful verfion of 
which was publifhed at Paris near a century ago; but he feems to think, that 
it would require three or four years to complete a tranflation of them ; and 
Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the CZinefe, to whom he has accefs, po/fe/s 
leifure and perfeveranse enough for Juch a tajk ; yet he hopes, with the affiftance 
of Wuane Arone, to fend me next feafon fome of the poems tranflated into 
Englifh. A little encouragement would induce this young C/:zefe to vifit India, 
and fome of his countrymen would perbaps, accompany him; but, though 
confiderable advantage to the public, as well as to letters, might be reaped from 
the knowledge and ingenuity of fuch emigrants, yet we muft wait for a time of 
greater national wealth and profperity, before fuch a. meafure can be formally 


recommended by us to our patrons at the helm of government. 


Ce 2 A LEL 
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A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT FROM A YOUNG CHINESE. 


SIR, 
I RECEIVED the favour of your letter dated 28th March 1784, by Mr. 
- Cox. I remember the pleafure of dining with you in company with Capt. 
Brake and Sir Joshua Reynoups; and I fhall always remember the kind- 


neís of my friends in England. 


The cChinefe book, Sur’ Kine, that contains three hundred Poems, with re- 
marks thereon, and the work of Coz-fu-//u, and his grandíon, the Tai Ho, 
beg you will accept; but to tranflate the work into Engilifh will require a great 
deal of time ; perhaps three or four years; and I am fo much engaged in bufi- 
neís, that I hope you will excufe my not undertaking it. 


If you with for any books or other things from Canton, be fo good as to let 


me know, and I will take particular care to obey your orders. 
Wifhing you health, 
lam, SIR, 
Your moft obedient humble Servant, 


WHANG ATONG. 


To Sir WILLIAM Jones. 


Dec. 10, 1784. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'XAMPLES of derivatives from Arabic Quadriliterals rarely occur in 

- the Perfian language; and from the gth, 11th, 12th; and 13th Con- 
jugations of the Triliterals there are none to be met with. I have therefore 
confined my obfervations to the nine Conjugations included in the Table. And 
although particular fenfes and ufes are affigned to each of thefe by Gramma- 
rians, (which may be feen in Mr. Richardíon's Gram. p. 65) it is at the fame 
time to be obferved, that they are nevertheleís frequently ufed in other feníes ; 
many of them retaining the fimple fignification of the primitives: and that 
every root does not extend through every Conjugation ; but that {ome are ufed 


in one form ; many in feveral ; none in all. 


Thefe obfervations are applicable to the prefent fubjeét ; and the derivatives 
of fuch Conjugations as are more frequently ufed in the Arabic feem alfo to be 


more frequently than any other introduced into the Perfian. 


Where no Example of any particular form is to be found in Golius and Me- 
ninfki I have left a blank in the Table, which ‘may be filled up whenever any 


can be met with. 


With regard to the Examples which I have brought to illuftrate the follow- 
ing Rules they are fuch as came firft to hand ; and one Example of an In- 
finitive or Participle is intended as a reprefentation of the Infinitives and Par- 


ticiples of every fpecies and conjugation. To have attempted a complete fy (tem 
of 


£08 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF 


of examples would have carried me far beyond the limits of my prefent under- 


taking. 


OF ARABIC INFINITIVES. 


I. Their Mafculine Singulars are ufed in the Perfian as fubftantives ; and in 


every rcípect ferve the fame purpofes, and are fubject to the fame rules of con- 


ftruction, as Subftantives orginally Perfian. 


Ex. 1. governing a fub. fol. Wero |J tala! demonftrations of 
| i unanimity. 
2. agreeing with an ad. fol. eoe QUI great hatte. 
3. agreeing with a part. paf. fol. J ien P io the faid writing. 
4. nominatives to verbs, Os ox p my view was this. 
5. governed. by verbs, v sl, DU he received great 
| delight. 
6. governed by a prepofition, ety 0 | Jl xx after performing 
the duties. 
7. united by a conjunction, JAR! JUST profperity and 
fplendor. 
8. rendered definite by af- E as (ua A CC ots the union that 


fixing Cx was between. 


IL. Their Mafeuline Plurals. are ufed in the Perfian as fubftantives ; and in 


every re{pect ferve the farne purpofes, and are fubject to the fame rules of con 


ftruction as Subitantives originally Perfian. 


Ex. 1. 


governing a fub. fol. rS USA! the difpofitions of 
men. 
2.agrceing 
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2. agreeing with an ad. fol. Sag Jll good actions. 
3. agreeing with a part. paf. fol. ^ j glano yl ola! the qualifications 
f deferibed. 


III. Their Feminine Singulars are ufed in the Perfian as Subftantives ; and 
in every refpect ferve the fame purpofes, and are fubject to the fame rules of 


conítruction as Subftantives originally Perfian. 


Ex. 1. nominatives to verbs, cw cou there is permif- 
fion. 


2. governing a fubftantive following, (Lilo cil, lao the bufinefs of 
i the empire. 


3. agreeing with an ad. fol. aalis al lke a bloody battle. 
4. agreeing with a part. paf. fol. Aw gds eco y “adj Lo a letter 
i written in friendíhip. 


IV, Their Feminine Plurals are ufed in the Perfian as fubítantives; and in 
every refpect ferve the fame purpofes, and are fubject to the fame rules of con: 


ftruction, as Subítantives originally Perfian. 


Ex. 1. governing a fub. fol. (oues yO lg) the civilities of 
Í friends. 
2. agrecing with an ad. fol. (AS uA lex. public affairs. 


3. agreeing with a part. paf. fol. j I$ ee col m5 the iaid burthens. 


V. The Infinitives of the firít Conjugation of Tranfitive Verbs are reguiarly 


of the form exhibited in the Table. But thofe of Intranfit;ves are rcducible to no 
proper 
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proper rule without innumerable exceptions. Grammarians make of them in all 


thirty-two different forms, which may be feen in Mr. Richardíon's Grammar, p. 
92 : but for thefe irregularities he juttly obferves that a dictionary is the only pro. 


per guide. Thefe Infinitives, both Singulars and Plurals, are introduced freely into 
the Perfian as Subftantives. 


Ex. governing another fub. fol. W 4A uo c) ) 440 4 the arrival of the letter, 
j &c. &c. 


OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES ACTIVE. 


I. Their Mafculine Singulars are ufed in the Perfian as Participles, as Subítan- 
tives, and as Adjectives. 


Ex. 1. as participles with a verb fol. OUS ¡Ai he remained expecting 


oU . or be fhining and blazing. 
2. as fub. governing another fub. fol. e la governor of the city. 
CGO VU q Sy caufing gladnefs—the 
caufe of gladnefs. 
QUE m5! as compofing this book--- 
the author of this book. 
y eyes 3» Us following the noble law 
---follower of the no- 
ble law. 
3. as an ad. qualifying a fub. dos eo yo an able man. 
4. following another fub. fignifying 


the fame thing, 9 JL, eo y pá God the creator. 


5 agreeing 
M c 
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5. agreeing with an ad. fol. CIA Chole a good agent. 

6. agreeing with a part. paf. fol. q m "d La abfolute judge. 

7- governed by a verb, cañas | JS he put the murderer 
to death. 


8. nominatives to verbs, cl coUa cule TI if the loves be fincere. 
Q. with a prepofn. fol. f 
an uncommon conftruétion, C359 L2% oy? AAi containing friendfhip. 


II. Their Mafculine perfect Plurals are ufed in the Perfian as Subftantives, 
in the form of the oblique cafe which terminates in (.5. But they do not feem 


to be ufed in the form of the nominative which terminates in us 


Ex. 1. governed by a fub. going 
before, Ly PASO E As the knowledge of the 


moderns and ancients. 


cre E thc fect of the faithful. 


II. Their Mafculine imperfect Plurals are ufed in the Perfian as Subftantives. 


Ex. 1. governing a fub. fol. JU ssl, Stabe officer of the prefent 


and future. 


2. agreeing with an ad. fol. e203 409 Ox Jl,< the newand old agents, 


IV. . Their Feminine Singulars are ufed in the Perfian as Participles, as Sub- 
ftantives, and as Adjectives. 
Ex. 1. as a part. act. with a verb fol. Con! alela fhe is pregnant. 
2. as a fub. governing another fol. Lo aLe queen of the empire. 
Vor. II. D d 3. as 
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3. asan ad. qualifying a fub. going 
before, akela gy a pregnant woman. 
4. as a fub. qualified by an ad. 
following, | (oU Are rt kind friend. 
. as a fub. qualified by a part. 


C 


paf. following, AS ga gao rm accomplifhed lady. 


V. Their Feminine perfect Plurals are ufed in the Perfian as Subftantives 
expreffing things without life. 


Ex. 1. governing a fub. fol. Le cU, the incidents of time. 
2. agreeing with an ad. fol. ( 3 Lou mio » j| y unforefeen events. 


Of ARABIC PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 


I. Their Mafculine Singulars are ufed in the Perfian as Participles Paffive, 
as Subftantives, and as Adjectives. 


Ex. 1. as a part. paf. Calg PES the fum of my dcfire 
is beftowed on that. 


SLS go ARA Jus be the fhade of clc- 
mency extended. 


2. asa fub. governing 


another fol. it. Oslo » Kae Va Y AmO oo Lmakeittheperecption 
(i. e. the thing perceiv- 


ed)of yourenlightened 
foul; 1. e. I reprefent 


it, &c. 
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Gib > È the defire, (1. e. the thing 
defired) of the fouls. 
3. as an ad. qualifying a fub. going 
before, -- plio why the injured flave. 
4. joined with another fub. by a 
conjunction, e! pag paR intention and defign. 
5. governed by verbs, Alo 315 dis!) X JU. make the people glad. 
6. nominatives to verbs, 9 942! y, wy La al o ) ¿2 their intention wasthis. 


II. Their Mafculine perfect Plural does not fcem to be ufed in the Perfian, 


either in the form of the nominative or the oblique cafe. 


IIT. Their Feminine Singulars are ufed in the Perfian as Subftantives, and as 
Adjectives. 


Ex. 1. as a fub. governing another fol. it, (yu AS gr Reo my beloved, 1.e. thebe- 
loved of me. 


2. as a fub. agreeing with a part. 


paf. following, 5 221 ug as I the faid beloved woman. 
3. as an ad. agrceing with a fub. 
going before, As Dz? SN E refpected mother. 


IV. Their Feminine perfect Plurals are ufed in the Perfian as Subftantives, 
to exprefs things without life. 
Ex. 1. governing a fub. fol, (¿Ls po cyt wL Maa the demands of that 
Í friend. 


:2. agreeing with an ad. fol. (<< » Lio. law affairs. 
D à 2 ' V. The 
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V. The Aétive.and Paflive Participles of Tranfitive verbs form, with a fol- 
lowing fubflantive having the Article ()! prefixed to it, compounds correfpond- 
ing to that of (Se Ms which are ufed in the Perfian as Subfiantives, and 
as Adjectives. 


Ex. 1. as a fub. a nominative 
to the verb, cul Mat! hare he evades a decifion. 
2. as an ad, qualifying a fub. alia Lal, ya a perfon deferving re- 
| {pect. 
co Lad fe E sil "E a pen, cut fhort in the 


point. 


Of — ADJECTIVES refembiing PARTICIPLES. 


n 6 ea s - 


I. The forms p ow (o reprefent three fpecies of Arabic words 
which are derived from Intranfitive verbs ; and called by Arabic Grammarians, 
Adjectives refembling Participles. The Singulars of thefe forms are ufed in the 


Perfian both as Adjeétives and Subftantives. 
Ex. 1. as a fub. qualified by the 


pronoun dem. rire (Pf that refpectable períon. 


2. with a verb. DA V. 5 he is wicked. 
3. as an ad. qualifying a fub. e OS C» gO an old friend. 


IL. Their Plurals are ufed in the Perfian as Subftantives. 


Ex. 1. governing a fub. fol. (Us CS LA the learned men of 
Greece. 


2. agreeing with an ad. fol. ol, Sis Gs noblemen of integrity. 
III. Thefe 
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V. Thefe three forms of Adljectives refem! Ming Participles, form, with a 
following Subftantive having the Article J! prefixed to it, compounds cor- 
refponding to that of ( G4 93, which are ufed in the Perfian both as Sub- 
ftantives and Adjectives. 

Ex. 1. as a fub. qualified by the 
pro. demonft. PAL AN cy E that beauty. 
| CO mos JT that old fervant. 
2. as a fub. qualified by 


an ad. fol. Js Ao oT | e AS the faid old fervant. 
3. as an ad. qualifying a fub. 
going before, VM UI PLS ps 9 ~a man of long fervice. 


Of PARTICIPLES expre/ffing the fenfe of their PRIMITIVES in a apoia 
degree. 


ANZA s O G 9 OO A. 


I. The forms Jai JD ) yes j JUa ru are Participles which exprefs 


the fenfe of their primitiv es in a A ranger degree ; ; and are fometimes ufed in the 

Perfian as Adjectives. 

Ex. 1. agreeing with a fub. going before, a) US Ay |g! a poifonous medicine. 
2 agreeing with a verb fol. Lin! 4o he is full of patience. 

Ta Is the form of a Participle expreffing the fenfe of the primitive in 


a lefs degree ; but 1t does not feem to be ufed in the Perfian. 


Of ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES. 


I. The Arabic Noun of time and place are frequently employed in the 
Perfian ; and the following lift exhibits the forms of fuch as are derived from 


the firft Conjugations of the different fpecies of Triliterals. 
 CONJU- 
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CONJUGATION 1f. 


FROM Roots. 

[ 1. di at the time and place of writing, CX 
| It. Xe a place of reft, refidence, | pE 
III. d Ga place of fafety, col 

x i loa the place and me of beginning, "— 

5 | I. Zs place, opportunity, C s 

He VIT. p the place and time of ftanding, — 2 2 

P VIII. sa the place or object of defire, Es o 

= X. | e the place and time of felling, E 

O XI. ty 2/7 > the place and time of throwing, QS 

ca | XII. JL the place of return, the center, QA sal 

"i. o | o | 

M | AV. Ls" the time of coming— arrival, ia 

E XVII. GL, the place, the way of approaching, Cs?! 

> XV III. " s the place of looking, beholding, ass 

É XIX. T T Y sr the place of power—and thus Lord, 

- P" Matter, &c. al E 
XXI. Uso a place of divifion—the interval, AT 
| XXII. Loses the time and place of living, Co 
| XXIII. ($ 4C, sf 3L, a place of habitation—refuge, Sa! 





—To exprefs the place more particularly, 3 is fometimes added 


to the common form as Per a burning place. 
iL Ihe 
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II. The Noun of time and place from the derivative Conjugations is exactly 


the fame with the Participle Paílive ; and is alfo ufed in the Perfian. 


Ex. 1. a part. Paffive from the 10th 


conjugation, 


co mao depofited—alfo a place 
of depofit. 


III. The Perfian language has terms proper to itfelf for expreffing the In- 


ftrument of Action; it does not however reject the ufe of the Arabic In(tru- 
"a 59 P. a 


mental Noun which is reprefented by the forms. Juro poe or us E: 


Ex. 1. governing another 
fub. fol. Om" Lite wad he weighed in fcale of 


rcafon. 


y ) 2 cU thekcyof hisintention. 


IV. All Arabic proper names, and the names of things, are introduced into 


the Perfian at pleafure. 


Ex. e y Mary, Pr es Mecca, (MS the eye, d fleth, As an anceftor, 
&c. &c. 


Of ARABIC ADJECTIVES. 


I. Befides the Arabic Participles which we have already obferved are ufed as 
Adjeétives, there is alío a plentiful fource of real Adjectives formed by affixing 
CS to Subltantives of almoft every denomination, which are freely introduced 
into the Pertian. 


Ex. 
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ls. T. Lui! humane, Col)! earthly, CS 22e Egyptian, &c. &c. 


M. The Mafculine Singulars of Arabic Superlatives are ufed in the Perfian 
both as Subftantives and Adjectives. 


Ex. 1. as a fub. governing another fol. it, .,U; j x! the moft fortunate of 


times. 
2. as an ad. qualifying a fub. 


going before, gal G4 jo ata moft lucky time. 


III. The Mafculine Plurals of Arabic Superlatives are ufed in the Perfian 


both as Subftantives and Adjectives. 


Ex. 1. as a fub. governing another fol. it, US T JAM! the great men of the 


age. 
2. as an ad. qualifying a fub. 
going beforc, AS Del moft illuftrious perfon- 
' ages. 


IV. The Feminine Singulars of Arabic Superlatives are ufed in the Perfian 
as Adjectives. 


Ex. 1. qualifying a fub. going before, sis TA ! aO profperity moft great. 


V. Arabic Ordinal Numbers are ufed in the Perfian as Adjectives. 


Ex. 1. qualifying a fub. going before, eJ Ll ob the firft chapter. 
| of 
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Or roe Form or ARABIC WORDS WHEN USED IN THE PERSIAN. 


I. All Arabic Infinitives, Participles, Subftantives, and Adjectives, are intro- 
duced into the Perfian in the foom of the nominative, which throws away from 
the laft letter every fpecies of Nunnation (72), or fhort vowel (7), which they 
may polleís as Arabic words, and remain without motion; but, when their con- 
ftruction in the Perfian requires them to affume the termination of another cafe, 


they receive it in the fame manner as if they were originally Perfian words ; 


with the following exceptions: 


1ft. When an Arabic word terminating in (S, that muft be pro- 
nounced as | *, becomes the firít Subftantive in conftruction with another 


Subftantive following it, C¢ is actually changed into |, to which fhort 
CS (L) is afterwards affixed, to fhew the conftruétion. 


Ex. (CAS in conftruction becomes CS Usas ce Us CS UL. the pe- 
tition of interceffion, and fo alfo Cryo CS «9 Le go &c. 


qu 


2d. Feminine Arabic Subftantives terminating in 8, when introduced 
into the Perfian, change 3, fomctimes into 5, and fometimes into c» 


Ex. áa" fnendíhip, being found written by the fame author AAEN 


and on 


£8 


3d. Feminine Arabic Adjectives and Participles terminating in 3, 


when introduced into the Perfian, always change 3 into y. 


See Richardíon's Arabic Gram. p. 109, Canon III. 


Vor, If Ee Ex. 
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Ex. SLX pure, is always written «uejiz as alla Cus” pure 
triendíhip. 


4th. Arabic Participles Plural, terminating in (Gy, although intro- 


duced into the Perfian as INominatives, are originally the oblique cafe. 


Ex. QUO go 3 (MAR (Qu OX (GLI the learned ancients thus 
faid. 


5th. When an Arabic Infinitive is ufed in the Perfian language as an 


adverb, it is introduced in the form of the Arabic accufative without any 
change. 


Ex. GLI accidentally, &c. &c. 


OF ARABIC ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND CONJUNCTIONS. 


I. Arabic Adverbs, Prepofitions, and Conjunctions feem to be introduced 
into the Perfian Innguage at pleafure. Of thefe Mr. Richardíon has made a very 
ufeful collection in his chapter of feparate Particles, to which I beg leave to re- 
fer ; obferving at the fame time, that a knowledge of fuch, as are moft frequently 


employed, will eafily be acquired from experience without any particular in- 
ftructions. 


Of ARABIC COMPOUNDS. 


I. The manner in which different Arabic parts of {peech are employed to form a 
varicty of compounded words made ufe of in the Perfian is well exprefled by Sir 


William Jones, in his Perfian Grammar; and, with refpect to phrafes purcly 


Arabic 
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Arabic, and whole fentences, which are often met with in Perfian authors, they 


require a perfect knowledge of the Arabic language, and do not belong to this 
place. 


OF. THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARABIC INFINITIVES, 
PARTICIPLES, SUBSTANTIVES, AND ADJECTIVES. 


I. In the Perfian language, when Arabic Adjectives or Participles are made 


ufe of to qualify Arabic or Perfian Subftantives Singular, they agree with them 
in Gender and Number. 


Ex. 1. an Arabic fub. mafc. qualified 


by an Arabic part. paf. maíc. y 195 Ove Sls the faid lover. 
2. an Arabic fub. fem. qualified by 


an Arabic part. paff. fem. e ý onl, refpected mother. 
3. a Perfian fub. maíc. qualified by 


an Arabic adj. malc. INS Cun 190 an old friend. 
4. a Perfian fub. fem. qualified by 


an Arabic adj. fem. Ji ¿E Dl dear fifter. 


II. When Arabic Adjectives and Participles are made ule of to qualify Ara- 


bic Subftantives Mafculine and Plural; they remain in the Mafculine Sin- 
gular. 


Ex. i. an Arab. fub. mafc. plur. with 


an Arab. part. maíc. fing. F. 195 D a noc the faid officers. 
2. a Perf. fub. maíc. plur. with an 
Arab. part. mafc. fing. | y 95 Sus i Lot the faid brethren. 


E e 2 III. 
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III. When Arabic Adjectives and Participles are made ufe of to qualify Arabic 
or Perfian Subftantives Feminine and Plural, they are put in the Feminine 


Singular; and ofterr, though not fo properly, in the Mafculine Singular. 


Ex. 1. An Arabic fub. fem. 
plur. with Arabic part. 


fing. both fem. mafe. y jg o o P ulnilT=; the faid burthens. 
2. A Perfian fubít. femin. 


plur. with Arabic partic. 


fing. both fem. and mafc. Ts 42 quo AÈ gro go Lo) accomplifhed women. 


IV. An Arabic Subftantive, in the Perfian, is often rendered definite 
by a following Arabic Adjective or Participle having the article |]! pre- 
fixed. | 


Ex. a fub. with a part. paff. Nr | CW the prophet elect. 


For an account of the Genders of Arabic Words, and of their perfect and 
imperfect Plurals, I muft again refer to Mr. Richardfon's Arabic Grammar ; and 


to that of Erpenrus, where the latter fubject is treated at ftill greater length. 


OF THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ARABIC INTO THE LANGUAGE 
OF HINDOSTAN. 


I. All the different fpecies of Infinitives, Participles, Subftantives and Adjec- 


nyes which we have enumerated ; and all compound: formed by Arabic and Per- 
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fan words, are introduced into the language of Hindoffan, in the fame form, for 
the fame purpofes, and with the fame freedom as in the Perfian: fubmitting 
themfelves to the different rules of regimen and concord, that are peculiar to 
that language ; in the fame manner as if they were words originally belonging to 
it. Arabic Adverbs, Prepofitions, and Conjunctions are aHo ufed in the language 
of Hindoflan ; but I think lefs frequently than in the Per/az. 


AV. 
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AV. 


ON THE ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS OF THE HINDUS. 


By SAMUEL Davis, Esa. 


Bhagalpur, 15th Feb. 1789. 


T is, I believe, generally admitted, that inquiries into the Aftronomy of the 

Hindus may lead to much curious information, befides what relates merely 

to the fcience itfelf; and that attempts to afcertain the Chronology of this 

ancient nation will, as they have hitherto done, prove unfatisfactory, unleís af- 
fiftance be derived from fuch refearches. 


The following communication is not expected to contribute towards fo defir- 
able a purpofe; but, with allits imperfections, it may have the ufcful effect 
of awakening the attention of others in this country, who are better qualified 
for fuch invefligations, and of inciting them to purfue the fame object more 
fuccefsfully, by fhowing that numerous treatifes in Sam/crit on Aftronomy are 
procurable, and the Bráhmens are extremely willing ro exp" in them. As an en- 
couragement to thofe, who may be inclined to amufe themfelves in this way, 
I can farther venture to declare, from the experience I have had, that San/crit 
books in this {cience are more eafily tranflated than almoft any others, when 
once the technical terms are underftood, the fubjeét of them admitting neither 
of metaphyfical reafoning, nor of metaphor, but being delivered in plain terms, 
and generally illuftrated with examples in practice, the meaning may be well 
enough made out, by the help of a Pandit, through the medium of the Perfían 
or the Hind? language. 


Moreover 
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Moreover it does not appear, that fkill in the abftrufe parts of modern mathe- 
maticks is indifpenfably neceflary, but that, with as much knowledge of geome- 
try and the circles of the {phere as it may be fuppofed, moft of the members of 
this fociety poffefs, a confiderable progrefs, might be made in revealing many 
intercfting particulars, which at prefent lie hid to Europeans in the Jyót¿/h, or 
Aftronomical, $4/ra. 


The prediction of eclipfes and other phenomena, publifhed in the Hindu 
Patra or Almanack, excited my curiofity long ago, to know by what means it 
was effected ; but it was not until lately that I had any means of gratification : 
I had before this been inclined to think with many others, that the Brékmens 
pofiefs no more knowledge in aftronomy than they have derived from their an- 
ceftors in tables ready calculated to their hands, and that few traces of the prin- 
ciples of the fcience could be found among them ; but coníulting fome Sanfèrit 
books, I was induced to alter my opinion. To fatisfy myfelf on this fubject, I 
began with calculating, by a modern Hindu formula, an eclipfe which 
will happen in next November; the particulars of which procefs, although 
in fome meafure interefting, were not fufficient for my purpofe, as it yet 
remained to be learnt, on what grounds fome tables ufed in it were con- 
ftructed ; and for this information I was referred to the Srya Siddhánta, 
an original treatife, and reputed a divine revelation. For a copy of the 
Surya Siddhánta Y am indebted to Sir Roperr CHAMBERS, who procur- 
ed it among other books at Benares; but the obfcurity of many technical 
terms made it fometimes difficult to be underftood even by the Pandit 
I employed, who was by no means deeply verfed in the fcience he pro- 
feffed. By his diligence and through the obliging affiftance of Mr. 
Duncan at Benares, who procured for me the Tícá or commentary, this 
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difficulty was at length furmounted ; and a computation of the above-men- 
tioned eclipfe, not merely on the principles, but ftriétly by the rules of the 


Sáryá Siddhánta, is what I propofe now to prefent you with, after {uch pre- 
liminary obfervations as may be neceflary to make it intelligible, 


I suppose it fufficiently well known, that the Hindu divifion of the eclip- 
tic into figns, degrees, &c. is the fame as ours; that their aftronomical year 
is fydereal, or containing that {pace of time in,which the fun, departing from 
a ftar, returns to the fame ; that it commences on the inftant of his entering 
the fign Aries, or rather the Hindu conftellation Mé/Za * ; that each aítro- 
nomical month contains as many even days and fractional parts as he ftays 
in each fign ; and that the civil differs from the aftronomical account of 
time only in reje&ing thofe fra&ions, and beginning the year and month at 
fun-rife, inftead of the intermediate inftant of the artificial day or night. 
Hence arifes the unequal portion of time affigned to each month, dependent 
on the fituation of the fun's apfis, and the diftance of the vernal equinoétial 
colure from the beginning of M/Za in the Hindu fphere ; and by thefe means 
they avoid thofe errors which Europeans, from a different method of adjuft- 
ing their calendar by intercalary days, have been fubject to. An explana- 
tion of thefe matters would lead me beyond my prefent intention, which is 
to give a general account only of the method by which the Hindus compute 
eclipfes, and thereby to [how that a late French author was too hafty in af- 


ferting generally that they determine them ** by fet forms, couched in enig- 





* Or, to be more particular, on his entering the Nag/Zatra, or lunar manfion (4/fwint), 
There were formerly only twenty - feven Nayhatras: a 28th (Abhijit) has been fince added, 
taken out of the 21ít and 22d, named Uttará/hára and Sravan. ‘Thefe three in their order 
comprehend 10%, 5?, and 11? 40' of the zodiac: the reft comprehend 13? 20' each. 


Voz. II. F f matical 
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matical verfes *," &c. So far are they from dcferving the reproach of 
tenorance, which Monf. SoNNERAT has implied, that on inquiry, I be- 
lieve, the Hindu {cience of aftronomy will be found as well known now as it 
ever was among them, although, perhaps, not fo generally, by reafon of the 
little encouragement men of {cience at prefent meet with, compared with 


what they formerly did under their native princes. 


Ir has been common with aftronomers to fix on fome epoch, from 
which, as from a radix, to compute the planetary motions; and the an- 
cient Hindus chofe that point of time counted back, when, according to 
their motions as they had determined them, they muft have been in con- 
junction in the beginning of Mé/ka, or Aries, and coeval with which cir- 
cumftance they fuppofed the creation. This, as it concerned the planets 
only, would have produced a moderate term of years, compared with the 
enormous antiquity that will be hereafter ftated ; but, having difcovered 
a flow motion of the nodes and apfides alío, and taken it into the com- 
putation, they found it.would require a length of time correfponding 
with 1955884890 years now expired, when they were fo fituated, and 
2364115110 years more before they would return to the fame fituation 
again, forming together the grand anomaliftic period denominated a Calpa, 
and fancifully affigned as the day of Bramma’. The Calpa they divided into 
Manwanteras, and greater and leffer Yugas. The ufe of the Manwantera 
is not ftated in the Sérya Siddhánta ; but that of the Mad, or greater Yug, 
is fufficiently evident, as being an anomaliftic period of the fun and moon, 
at tbe end of which the latter, with her apogee and afcending node, is found 


together with the fun in the firft of ries; the planets alfo deviating from 





(0 m ——— —— —M—— mn 


* See the tranflation of Monf. Sou NER AT's Voyage. 


that 
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that point only as much as is their latitude and the difference between their - 


mean and true anomaly. 


These cycles being fo conítructed as to contain a certain number of 
mean {olar days, and the Hindu fyítem affuming that at the creation, when 
the planets began their motions, a right line, drawn from the equinoctial 
point Larsa through the centre of the earth, would, -if continued, have 
paffed through the centres of the fun and planets to the firft ftar in ries 5 
their mean longitude for any propofed time afterwards may be computed by 
proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes in any cycle are to the num- 
ber of days compofing it, fo are the days given to its motion in that time ; 
and, the even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, (hows its mean 
longitude at midnight under their firít meridian of Lancà: for places ealt or 
weft of that meridian a proportional allowance is made for the difference of 
longitude on the earth's furface, called in Sanfcrit the Dé&intara. The po- 
fitions of the apfides and nodes are computed in the fame manner, and the 
equation of the mean to the true place, determined on principles which will 


be hereafter mentioned. 


The divifion of the Maka Yug into the Satya, Trétá, Dwapar, and Cals 
ages, does not appear from the Sérya Siddhinta to anfwer any practical aítro- 
nomical purpofe, but to have been formed on ideas fimilar to the golden, 
filver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. Their origin has however been 
afcribed to the preceffion of the equinoxes by thofe who will of courfe refer 
the Manwantera and Calpa to the fame foundation : either way the latter will 
be found anomaliftic, as has been defcribed, if I rightly underftand the fol- 
lowing paflage in the firft fection of the S4rya Siddhanta, the tranflation of 


which is, I believe, here correctly given. 


Ft, «€ TIME 
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——— * Time, of the denomination Murta *, 1s eftimated by refpi- 
** rations; fix refpirations make a Vicald, fixty Vicakis a Danda, fixty 
ec Dandas a Nacfhatra day, and thirty Nac/hatra days a Nacfhatra 
** month. The Sávan month is that contained between thirty fucceffive 
es rifings of Szrya, and varies in its length according to the Lagena Bhuja. 
Thirty Z: ıs compoíe the CZézdra month. The Sauru month is 
that in which the fun defcribes one fign of the zodiac, and his paf- 
fage through the twelve figns is one year, and one of thofe years is a 
* Déva day, or day of the Gods. When it is day at fura +, it is night 
with: the Gops ; and when it is day with the Gops, it is night at _4/ura. 
Sixty of the Déva days, multiplied by fix, give the Déva year; and 
twelve hundred of the Déva years form the aggregate of the four 
s< Yugas. To determine the Saura years contained in this aggregate, 
write down the following numbers, 4, 3, 2, which multiply by 10,000 ; 
the produét 4320000 is the aggregate,.or Maha Yuga, including the Sandhi 
** and Sandhyanfa X. This is divided into four Yugas, by realon of the 
different proportions of Virtue prevailing on earth, in the following man- 
ner. Divide the aggregate 4320000 by 10, and multiply the quotient by 
four for the Satya Yug, by three for the Tréta, by two for the Dwápar, and 





* This is mean fydereal time: A Nagyhatra,. or fydereal day, is the time in which the earth 
makes-a turn upon its axis,.or, according to:the Hindus, ix which the ftars make one complete 
revolution, ‘Fhis is fhorter than the Sévan or folar day, which varies in its length according 
to the Lagna Bhuja or right afcenfion, and alfo from the fun’s-unequal motion in the ecliptic ; 


for both which circumftances the Hindus have their equation of time, as will appear in the cal- 
culation of the eclipfe. 


+ Ajura, the fouth pole, the habitation of the- Aura Lóca, or Demons, with whom the 
Devas, who refide at Suméru, the north pole, wage eternal war. 


1 Sandhi and /andhyanfa, the morning and evening twilight. “The proper words, I be- 
Leve, are Sandiya and Sandhyanfa,. 
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by one for the Cul Ywg.  Divile either of the Yugs by fix for its 
Sandhi and Sandhyanfa. Seventy-one Fugs make a Manwantera; and 
at the clofe of each Alanwantera there is a Sundhi equal to the Satya 
Yue, during which there is an univerfal deluge. Fourteen Manwanteras,. 
including the Sandhi, compofe a Calpa, and at the commencement of. 
each Calpa there is a Sundhi equal to the Satya Yug, or 1,728,000 Saura 
years. A Calpa is therefore equal to 1,000 Mahé: Yugs. One Calpa is. 
a day with BRauma’, and his night is of the fame length ; and the pe- 
riod of his life is 100 of his years. One half of the terni. of BRAHMA”S 
life, or fifty years, is expired, and of the remainder: the firft Ca/pa IS 
begun; and fix Manwanteras, including. the Sandhi, are expired. The 
feventh Manwantera, into which we are now advanced, is named Farvafwa- 
ta: of this Manwantcra twenty-feven Mahé Yugs are elapfed, and we 
are now in the Satya Yug of the twenty-eighth, which Satya Yug confifts 
of 1,728,000 Saura years.. The whole amount of years expired from 


the beginning of the Calpa* to the prefent time, may hence be com- 





* Conftruction of the Cala. Computation of the period elapfed of the 
Tears. ; 
Cali, - i 4320c00 carte \ Calha at the end of the laft Satya age, when 
———— = 432000 |the Surya Siddhánta is fuppofed to have been 
IO : 
Dwapar, , -- go 4320000 written, 
— — X 2 = 864000 
10 j : Peart. 
Treta . o. > 4320000 Sandbi at the beginning of the Calpa, .- 172801: 


Satya =. - 4320000 








x 37 1296000 |6 Manwanteras, or 308448000 X 6 = 185o0688cco 


10, 27 Maba Yugs of the 7th 


























X.4 = 1728000 Manavantera, or 4320000 X 27 = 11664000 

to L — | Satya Age of the 28th Masa Pug, = 1728050 

` ^ ——— áA— 1 22€ 

Aggregate, or Maha Yug, -- >» 4.320000 : 1970784004 
Manwantera, - - - 306720000 
With a Sandhi, equal to the Satya Yug,- — 1722000 
308448000 
14 
Calpa, - - -- - 43182720C0 
With a Sandhi equal to the Satya Yug - 1728000 

W hole duration of a Ca/pa - - 4 320000720C y 


e puted : 
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<< puted; but from the number of years fo found muft be made a deduc- 
tion of one hundred times four hundred and feventy-four divine years, 
or of that product multiplied by three hundred and fixty for human years, 
that being the term of BraHma”s employment in the creation ; 


after which the planetary motions commenced. 


<< Sixty Picalas make one Calá, fixty Calás one Bhága, thirty Bhágas 


* one Raf, and there are twelve Rifs in the Bhagana *. 





* - In one Yug, Sárya, Budha, and Sucra perform 432,0000 Madhyama 
revolutions through the zodiac. Mangala, Vrihafpati, and Sani make 
the fame number of. Sighra revolutions through it; Chandra makes 
5727532336 | Madhyama revolutions; Mangala 2,296,832 Madhyama re- 
volutions; Budha’s Sighras are 17,937,060; Vriha/pati’s Madhyamas 
364,220; Sucra's Sighras 7,022,376; Sants Madhyamas are 146,568. 


The Chandróchcha revolutions are 488,203 ; the retrograde revolutions 
of the Chandrapáta are 232,238. 


< The time contained between fun-rife and fun-rife is the B4mi Scan 


** day : the number of thofe days contained in a Yzg 1$ 1,577,917,828 S. The 





— 


* 'Ihe divifion of the Bhagana, or zodiac, intofigns, degrees, &c. 


T Surya thé Sun ; Budha, Mercury ; Sucra, Venus; Mangala, Mars; Frihafhati, Jupiter; Sani, 


Saturn; Chandra, the Moon; the Chandra Uchcha, or Chandróchcha, the Moon’sapogee; Chandra 


Pata, the Moon's afcending node. The Mad/yama revolutions of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 


and the Sighra revolutions of Venus and Mercury, aníwer to their revolutions about the fun. 


" ; 1577917828 D. D. 
+ 97753336—43 200005 3433336 lunar months, orlunations in a Yzg; and — = 29 31 


» D. H. M. 8. 53433336 


" n MI 

50,6 &c. in each mean lunation, or in Englifh time 29.12.44.2.47. 36. 53433336" 

51840000 = 1593336 Adhi or intercalary lunar months in 4320000 folar fydereal years. 
1577917828 


——— = 365.15. 31. 31. 24. diurnal revolutions of the Sun, the length ofthe Hindu 
4.320000 


year. 








“£ number 
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e number of Nacfhatra days 1582237828 +; of Chándra days 1603000080 ; 
* of Adhi months 15933363; of Chaya Tw his 25082252; of Saura 
* months 51840000. From either of the planets Nac/fhatra days deduct 
* the number of its revolutions, the remainder will be the number of its 
* Sivan days contained in a Yug. The difference between the number 
es of the revolutions of Surya and Chandra gives the number of Chandra 


* months; and the difference between the Saura months and Chéndra months 





1582237828 


T —————- = 366. 15. 31. 31. 24. diurnal revolutions of the ítars in one year. 
4.320000 


1577917828 


—— 27.19.18. 1. 37. &c. The Moon's periodical month. The 1603000080 
57753336 


Chandra, or lunar days, called alfo Tit'Z1s, are each cne-thirtieth part of the moon's fynodical 
month or relative period, and vary in length according to the inequality of her motion from 
the fun. The Chaya Tit his and Adhi, or intercalary lunar months, are fufficiently evident. 
The fun and planets prefide alternately over the days of the week, which are named ac- 
cordingly. The firft day after the creation was Ravivar, or Sunday: it began at midnight, under 
the meridian of Lanca ; and the Ravivàr of the Hindus correfponds with our Sunday. The fun 
and planets in the fame manner govern the years: hence they may be faid to have weeks of 
years. DANrEr's prophefy is fuppofed to mean weeks of years. 
The Hindu cycle of 60, fuppofed by iome to be the Chaldean So/s, is referrcd to the planet 
Jupiter: “one of thefe years is equal to the time in which by his mean motion, he (7 viLaffatty 
** advances one degree in his orbit" (Commentary on the Sírya Siddhauta.) This cycle is, 
I believe, wholly applied to aftrology. Neither this cycle of GO nor the Pitri’s day are men- 
tioned in this part of the Súrya Siddhanta, where they might be expeéted to occur: perhaps on 
inquiry there may be found fome reafon for fuppofing them both of a later invention. ** The 
* Pitris inhabit behind Chandra, and their mid-day happens when Chandra is in conj unction with 
** Surya, and their midnight when Chandra is in oppofition to Swya; their morning, or funriíc, 
* is at the end of half the Crina Pac/ha, and their funfet at the end of half the Suela Pasta: 
*€ this is declared in the Sacalya Sanhita. Their names are sgri, Suit, &c. their day and night 
“ are therefore together equal to one Chandré month.” (Commentary). Hence it appears, 
the /Tindus have obferved that the moon revolves once on her axis in a lunar month, and con- 
fequently has the fame fide always oppofed to the earth. They have alfo noticed the difference 
of her apparent magnitude in the horizon and on the meridian, and endeavour to explain the 
caufe of a phenomenon which Europeans, as well as themfelves, are at a lofs to account for. 
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** gives the number of di months. Deduc& the Sévan days from the 
‘© Chandra days, the remainder will be the number of 7774; C/2ayas. The 
* number of Adhi months, Tithi C/hayas, Nacfhatra, Chandra, and Sávan 


days, multiplied feverally by 1000, gives the number of each contained 
** in a Calpa. 


** THE number of Mandéchcha revolutions, which revolutions are direct, 
or according to the order of the figns contained in a Calpa, is of 
Sárya 3975, of Mangala 204; of Budha 368; of Vrihafpati goo; ot 
Suera 5355 of Sani 39. 


, 
LA! 


A 
A 


A 
A 


< Tuae number of revolutions of the Pétas, which revolutions are re- 


trograde, or contrary to the order of the figns contained in a Calpa, 


LA! 
A 


is Of Mangala 2145; of Budha 488; of Vrihafpati 174; of Sucra 903 ; 
** of Sani 662. The Pata and Uchcha of Chandra are already men- 
“e tioned.” 


Ir muft be obferved, that, although the planetary motions. as above de- 
termined might have ferved for computations: in the time of Meyva, the 
author .of the :SZrya ¡Siddhánta, yet for many years paft they have not 
been found to agree with the obferved places in the heavens in every in- 
Ítance, and that corrections have accordingly been introduced by increaf- 
ing or reducing thofe numbers. Thus the motions of the moon’s apogee 
and node are now increafed in computations of their places by the ad- 
dition of four revolutions each ina Yug, to their refpective numbers above 
given. The nature of thefe corrections, denominated in Sanferit Bija, 
is explained in a paflage of the 7/c2, or Commentary on the Sérya ‘Side 
dhánta, wherein is maintained the priority of that Sá/ra in point of time 

to 
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to all others. The tranflation of that paffage, together with the text it il- 


luftrates, is as follows: 


(Sárya Siddhánta.) *€* ARCA (the Sun) addreffing Meya, who attended 
with reverence, faid, Let your attention, abftracted from human con- 
cerns, be wholly applied to what I fhall relate. Su’Rya in every 
former Yug revealed to the Munis the invariable fcience of aftronomy. 
The planetary motions may alter; but the principles of that Ícience are 


always the fame.” 


(The Commentary.) ** Hence it appears that the Sérya Siddhanta was 
prior to the Brahma Siddhanta and every other Sára, becaufe this 
Sá4ffra muft be the fame that was revealed ¿n every former Yug, al- 
though the motions of the planets might have been different. This 
variation in the planetary motions is mentioned in the Vinu Dhermét- 
ter, which directs that the planets be obíerved with an inftrument, where- 
by their agreement or difagreement may be determined in regard to their 
computed places; and in cafe of the latter, an allowance of Bija accord- 
ingly made.  VasisHT'HA in his Siddhinta alfo recommends this 
occafional correction of Bija, faying to the Muni Ma’npavya, ** I have 
fhown you how to determine fome matters in aftronomy ; but the 
mean motion of Sérya and the other planets will be found to differ 
in each Yug.” Accordingly A'RYABHATTA, BRAHMAGUPTA, and 
others, having obíerved the heavens, formed rules on the principles of 
former Sáffras, but which differed from each other in proportion to 
the difagreement, which they feverally obferved, of the planets with 
re{pect to their computed places. 

VoL. 11, G g «c VV HY 
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« Wnuy the Munis, who certainly knew, did not give the particulars 
es of thofe deviations, may feem unaccountable, when the men A'RYAB- 
€ HATTA, BRAHMAGUPTA, and others, have determined them: the 
* reafon was, that thofe deviations are not in themfelves uniform; and 
es to ftate their variations would have been endlefs. It was therefore 
* thought better, that examinations at different times fhould be made, 
és and due corrections of the Bija introduced. A Ganita Sáffra, whofe rules 
* are demonfítrable, 1s true; and when conjunctions, oppofitions, and other 
* planetary phenomena, calculated bv fuch Sá/ras, are found not to agree 
e with obfervation, a proportionable Bíja may be introduced without any 
e derogation from their credit. It was therefore neceffary that this 
e Saftra (the Szrya Siddhanta) fhould be revealed in each Yug, and that 
* other Sífiras fhould be compofed by the Munis. 


* THe original Sáfra then appears to be the SZzrye Siddhanta; the 
s fecond, the Brahma Siddhánta ; the third, the Paulaflya Siddhánta; the 
‘© fourth, the Soma Siddhanta.”’ 


In. the following table are given the periodical revolutions of the 
planets, their nodes, and apfides, according to the Sérya Siddhanta. ‘The 
corrections of Bija at prefent ufed, are contained in one column *, and 
the inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic in another. The obliquity 
of the ecliptic is inferted according to the fame Séfra.. Its diminution 





* This I muft however at prefent omit, not having as yet difcovered the corrections of this 
kind that will bring even the Sun's place, computed by the Surya Siddhánta, exactly to an 
agreement with the aftronomical books in prefent ufe. Of thefe books, the principal are the 
Grahalághawva, compofed about 268 years ago, the tables of Macaranda ufed at Benares and Tifa, 
and the Siddhá ta Rahefya ufed at Nádiya ; the laft written in 1513 Sáca, or 198 years ago. 

does. 
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does not appear to have been noticed in any fubfequent treatife: in the 
tables of Macaranda, and alfo in the Grahalághava, the latter written only 


268 years ago, it 1s exprefsly {tated at twenty-four degrees. 


THE motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sanfcrit the cránti, and 
{poken of in the 77cà, or commentary, on the SZrya Siddhánta as the 
Sun's Páta or node, is noticed in the foregoing paffage of that book; 
and, as the Hindu aftronomers feem to entertain an idea of the fubje& dif- 
ferent from that of its revolution through the Platonic year, I fhall farther 


on give a tranflation of what is mentioned, both in the original and commen- 


tary, concerning it. 


Tue next requifite for the computation of the eclipíe is the portion of 
the Calpa expired to the prefent time, which is determined in the following 


manner : 


Tue Súrya Siddhanta is fuppoled to have been received through di- 
vine revelation, towards the clofe of the Satya age, at the end of which 
ço of the years of Brahmá were expired, and of the next Culpa or day, 
6 Manwanteras, 27 greater Yugs, and the Satya age of the 28th Yup, 
together with the Sandhydé or twilight at the beginning of the Calpa; 
the aggregate of which feveral periods is 1970784000 years elapfed of 
the Calpa to the beginning of the laft Trét2 age; to which add the 
Tréta and Dwápar ages, together with the years elapfed of the prefent 
Cali age, for the whole amount of fydereal years from the beginning of 
the Calpa to the prefent Bengal year. But in the foregoing quotation it IS 
obíerved, from that amount of years muft be made a deduction of 47400 
divine, or 17064000 human or fydereal years, the term of BraHma”s 

G ga employment 
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employment in the work of creation; for, as the univerfe was not completed, 
the planetary motions did not commence until that portion of the Ca/pa was 


elapted. 


Tuis deduétion appears to have been intended as a correction ; which, 
without altering the date of the Ca/pa, as fettled, probably, by yet more 
ancient aftronomers, might (joined perhaps with other regulations) 
bring the computed places of the planets to an agreement with: their: 
obferved places, when the Suyra Siddhánta was written ; and, as the ar- 
guments of its commentator in fupport of the propriety of it, without 
prejudice to other authors, contain fome curious particulars, I hope I may 
be excufed for departing from my immediate object to infert a.tranflation: 
of them. | 


* In the Súrya Siddhánta, Sima Siddhánta, Prajápeti, Fafifhtha, and 
** other Saffras, this deduction is required to be made from the Calpa, 
** becaufe at the end of that term the planetary motions commenced. ‘The 
s fon of Jisunu,. who underítood four Védas, and BHA'scARA'CHA/RY A, 
** confidered thefe motions as commencing with the Ca/pa: it may feem 
s ftrange that there fhould be: fuch a difagreement. Some men fay, as 1t 
** is written that the Ca/pa is the day of BRAHMA', and as a day is de- 
* pendent on the rifing and fetting of the fun, the motion. of the fun and. 
** planets muft have begun with the Calpa; and therefore BRAHMAGUPTA. 
s< fhould be followed ; but- I think otherwife. The Calpa, or BRAHmMa”s 
* day, is not to be underftood as analogous to the {olar day, otherwiíc 
* than as containing a determined portion of time; neither is it at all de- 
‘s pendent on the commencement of the Cala; but, being compofed of 
** the fame periods as the latter, it will not end until the term of years here 


* deduced 
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** deducted fhal] be expired of the next Calpa. The motions of the 
< Grahas muft therefore be computed from the point of time here ftated 
* as the beginning of BRaHMA’s day, and not, as BRAHMAGUPTA and 


*€ others direct, from the beginning of the Calpa, which will not be found 


«€ to aníwer. 


£ OTHER men fay, that rules derived from the Ganita Safira and agree- 
« ing with obfervation, are right; that any period deduced from fuch a 
** mode of computation, and the planets determined to have been then 
<< in the firt of Mé/ha, may be affumed; that it will therefore anfwer 
« either way, to confider thefe motions as beginning with the Ca/pa, or 
* after the above-mentioned period of it was expired. This however is 
« not true; for in the inftance of Mangala there will be found a great 
e“ difference, as is here fhown. The revolutions of Mangala in a Calpa, 
* according to BRAHMAGUPTA, are 2296828522 ; and, by the rule of 
T proportion, the revolutions of Mangala in 17064000 years are 9072472 
"T 28 o 16%. For any other planet, on trial, a fimilar difagree- 
« ment will be found, and the propofition of computing from either 
** period muft be erroneous. Moreover, of what ufe is it to make 


** computations fora fpace of time, when the planets and their motions 


« were not in being ? 


Ir might, however, from the foregoing circumítances, be imputed to 


ee BRAHMAGUPTA and the rett, that they have given precepts through 





29096893522 x 17064000 Revolutions a o , ” 
Becaui 4320000000 od 9072472 7 28 O 16. 


** ignorance, 
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* ignorance, or with intent to deceive: That, having ftated the revo- 
** lutions of the plancts different from the account revealed by SURYA, 
* they muft certainly have been in error: That BRAHMAGUPTA 
** could not have counted the revolutions from the beginning of the 
* Calpa; neither could he from the mean motion of the planets have fo 
es determined them: he was a mortal, and therefore could not count the 
‘¢ revolutions.—Although the rule of proportion fhould be granted to 
* have ferved his purpole for the revolutions of the planets, yet 
es it certainly could not for thofe of their Maxmdóchche, becaufe it 
& was not within. the term of a man's life to determine the mean 
* motion of the Mandóchcha ; and this affertion is. jultified- by. the 
* opinion of BHaA'scARA'cHARYA. But the rule of proportion could not 
« have anfwered even for the planets; for, although their mean motion be 
e“ obferved one day, and again the next, how can a man be certain of 
es the exact time elapfed between the two obfervations? And. if there be 
* the {mallet error in the elapfed time, the rule of proportion cannot 


** anfwer for fuch great periods. An. error of the —— part of 





* a fecond (Ficalà) in one day, amounts: to: forty degrees * in the com- 
*- putation of a Calpa, and the miítake of ~ of a refpiration in- one 
e“ Saura year, makes a difference in. the fame period of 20000 days. 
< That: it is therefore evident, BRAHMAGvPTA's motive for directing 
es the planetary. motions to- be computed as commencing with the Calpa, 
* was to deceive mankind ; and: that he had not the authority of tlie 
‘© Munis, becaufe he differs from: the SZrya Siddhínta, Brahma Siddhánta, 


e Sóma Siddhánta ; from V AstisHTHA and other Munis. 





* The error would be more than 43°. 
s£ Such 
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** Such epinions would have no foundation, as I fhall proceed 
to fhow. BrRAHMAGUPTA”s rules are confiftent with the practice of 
the Pandits his predeceffors ; and he formed them from the Purana 
Vifhnu Dhermóttara, whercin is contained the Brahma  Siddhánta ; 
and the periods given by A’RYABHATTA are derived from the Pard/era 
Siddhánta : the precepts of the Munis are therefore the authorities of 
BRAHMAG'UPTA, A'RYABHATTA, and Bha'scaARA CHA rRYA, Whole 
rules cannot be deceitful. The Munis themfelves differed with regard to 
the number of Sávan days in a Jzg, which is known from the Pancha 
Siddhanta, compofed by Vara A’cHA’RYA, wherein are propofed two 
methods of computing the fun's place ; the one according to the Sérya 
Siddhánta, the other according to the Romacd Siddhánta ; whence it ap- 
pears that there were different rules of computation even among the Mw- 
nis. YItis alfo mentioned in the Z7ca on the Vardha Sanhitá, that, accord- 
ing to the Paulaffya Siddhánta, there was formerly a different number of 
Sivan days eftimated in a Fxg. The maxims therefore of BRAHMA- 
GUPTA and the other two, agreeing with thofe of the Munis, are 
right; but, Should it even be fuppofed that the Munis themíelves could 
be miflaken, vet BRAHMAGUPTA and the other two had the fanction 
of the Védas, which in their numerous Sác'has (branches) have difagree- 
ments of the fame kind ; and, according to the Sáca/ya Sanhita, BRAHMA’, 
in the revelation he made to IN A/REp, told him, although a circumítance 
or thing were not perceptible to the fenfes, or reconcileable to reafon, 
if authority for believing it fhould be found in the /édas, it muft be 


received as true. 


* Ir a planet’s place, computed both by the Sérya Siddhánta and 
Parafera Siddhánta, fhould be found to differ, which rule muft be re- 


«€ ceived 


ét 


ES 


£6 


04 
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ceived as right? I anfwer, that which agrecs with his place by ob- 
fervation ; and the Munis gave the fame direction. If computations 
from -the beginning of the Calpa, and from the period ftated in the 
Sárya Siddhdiita, give a difference, as appears in the inftance of Mangala, 
which ‘of the two periods to be computed from is founded in truth ? 
I fay, it is of no confequence to us which, fince our obje& is only 
to know which period aníwers for computation of the planetary places 
in our time, not at the beginning of the Ca/pa. The difference found 
in computing, according to BnAHMAGUPTA and the Munis, muft be 
corrected by an allowance of 57a; or by taking that difference as the 
cfhépa ; but the books of the Munis muft not be altered, and the rules 
given by BRAHMAGUPTA, VanA'cHA'RYA,and A'RYABHATT A, may be 
ufed with fuch precautions. Any perfon may compofe a fet of rules 
for the common purpofes of aftronomy; but, with regard to the 
duties neceflary in eclipfes, the computation muft be made by the books 
of the Munis, and the Zija applied; and in this manner it was that 
VARAHA, A'RYABHATTA, BRAHMAGUPTA, and CE'sAvA SAMVAT- 


SARA, having obferved the planets and made due allowance of Dija, 
compofed their books. 


* GaAmE'sA mentions that the Grahas were right in their computed 
places in the time of BRAHMA’, A'cHA'RYA, VASISHT'HA, CASY APA; 
and others, by the rules they gave; but in length of time they differed ; 
after which, at the clofe of the Satya age, Su’rya revealed to MEYA a 
computation of their true places. The rules then received anfwered 
during the Tréta and Duípar ages, as alfo did other rules formed 
by the Munis dufing thofe periods. In the beginning of the Ca/s 
Yug, PARA'sERA's book anfwered; but A’RYABHATTA, many years 
V or. If, Hh “+ 68 after 
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* after, having examined the heavens, found fome deviation, and intra- 
** duced a correction of hija. After him, when further deviations were 
* obferved, DvnGA' Sinnma, NMiruinAa, and others, made corrections. 
<< After them came the fons of Jisrnu and BnAHMAGUPTA,and made cor- 
** rections. After them Cr’sava fettled the places of the planets; and 


«c fixty years after Cre’sava, his fon GANE'sA made corrections.” 


We have now, according to the indu fyítem, the mean motion of the 
planets, their nodes, and apfides, and the elapfed time fince they were in con- 
junction in the firft of 172/22 ; with which, by the rule of proportion, to de- 
termine their mean longitude for any propofed time of the prefent year. It 
is however obferved in the Sérya Siddhánte, that to affume a period fo great 
is unneceffary ; for ufe the computation may be made from the beginning of 
the 77/2 age, at which inftant all the Grakas, or moveable points in the hea- 
vens, were again in conjunction in 1/4/24, except the apogees and afcending 
nodes, which muft therefore be computed from the creation. ‘The fame is 
true of the beginning of the prefent Cali age; for the greateft common di- 
vilor of the number of days compofing the Maha Yug and the planetary 
revolutions in that period, is four; which quotes 394479457 days, or 
1080000 years; and the Zréfa and .D«eépar ages contain together twice 


that number of years. The prefent Hindu aftronomers therefore find it 


unneceffary to go farther back than the beginning of the Cali Yug* in 
determining 





* Neither do they in computing by the formulas in common ufe go farther back than to fome 
affigned date of theera Saca; but, having the planets places determined for that point oftime, they 
compute their mean places and other requifites for any propofed date afterwards by tables, or 
by combinations of figures contrived to facilitate the work: as in Grakalaghava, $iddhán:a Raha/ya, | 
and many other books. An inquirer into ZZ:;Zu altronomy having acccís to fuch books only, 


might eafily be led to affert that the Brahmans compute eclipies by fer forms couched ix enig matical 


e is, 
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determining the mean longitude of the planets themíelves; but for the pofi- 
tion of their apfides and nodes, the elapfed time fince the creation muít be 
ufed; or at leaft in inftances, as of the fun, when the numbers 587 and 
4320000000 are incommenfurable but by unity. 1 have however in the 


accompanying computation, taken the latter period in both cafes. 


For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in which the 
folution of triangles is concerned, and which is next to be confidered, 
the Hindus make ufe of a canon of fines conílructed according to the 
Sárya Siddhánta, in the following manner :—** Divide the number of 
« minutes contained in one fine 1,800 by eight, the quotient 225 is 
<< the firtl Jyápinda, or, the firft of the twenty-fourth portions of half the 
* ftring of the bow. Divide the firt Jyápinda by 225, the quotient 1' 
«< deduc from the dividend, and the remainder 224’ add to the firt for 
es the {fecond Jyápinda 449’. Divide the fecond Jyápinda by 225, 
* the quotient being 1 and the fraction more than half a minute, 
es deduct 2’ from the foregoing remainder 224', and add the remain- 
es der fo found to the fecond for the third Jyápinda 671’. Divide this 
« by 22 5, the quotient 3 dedu& from the lat remainder 222’; the 
* remainder fo found 219’, add to the third for the fourth Jy4pinda 890. 
* Divide this by 225', and the quotient deduét from the laft remainder ; the 
* remainder fo found add to the fourth, for the fifth Jypinda 1105, and 


es proceed in this manner until the twenty-four Cramajyás * are completed ; 


ver/es, out of which it would be difficult to develop their fyftem of aftronomy ; and this I ap- 
prehend was the cafe with Monf. SoONNERAT. The Jyóri/ Pandits in general, itis true, know 
nttle more of aftronomy than they learn from fuch books, and they are confequently very 
ignorant of the principles of the fcience: but there are fome to be met with, who are better 


informed. 


Cramajyas, Right Sines. 
Hh 2 e which 
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« which will be as follows: 225, 449» 671, 890, 1105; 1315, 1520, 
ec 1719» 1910, 2093, 2267, 2431» 2585, 2728, 2859, novi 3084, 
ec q 3256, 3321, 3372, 3409, 3431, 3438. For the utcramajya * 

s the twenty-third crumajya deducted from the trijyá Or poverty dins 
* cramajya, leaves the firt z£eramajyà; the twenty-fecond deducted 
« from the twenty-third leaves the fecond utcramajya; the twenty-firít 
“ from the twenty-fecond leaves the third; the twentieth from the 


* twenty-firft leaves the fourth. In the fame manner — until the 


à; 2 3 
s PEERS EN are is y — wi be pa — : 7», 295 is 


ec i 182, abr. d ule; 579» 710, 853, cm 1171, 1345; 1528, 


13 
s 1715. 1928, 2123, 2233; 2548, 2767, 2989, 3213, 3438. " So farthe 


"Sárya Siddhánta on the fubje& of the fines The commentator fhows 
how they are geometrically conftruéted : ** With a radius defcribe a circle, 
** the periphery of which divide into 21600 equal parts, or minutes. 
* Draw (north and fouth, and eaft and weft) lines through the centre; 
* fet off contrarywife from the eaft point, 225 on the periphery, and 
* draw a ftring from. thofe extremities acrofs the trijya +. The ftring 
“isthe ¿ya ; and its half the ardhajya, called jiva. The Pandits fay, 
* a planet's place will correfpond with the ardhajyá, by which, therefore, 
* computations of their places are always made; and by the term ¿ya 
" is always underftood the ardhajya. The firlt ¿ya will be found to 
** contain 449- minutes, and the operation, repeated to twenty-four divi- 
* fions will complete the cramajya. In each: operation, the diftance 
* contained: between. the ¿ya and: its arc, or that line which reprefents 
** the arrow of a bow, muft be examined, and the number of minutes. 





* Utcramajyas, Verfed. Sines. $ Trijya, the Radius. 
** therein 
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¢¢ therein contained taken for the ztcramajya. ‘The circle may reprefent 
s any {pace of land; the dbhujajya * is the bhuja, the cétijyd the coti, and 
ss the ?rijya the carna. ‘The {quare of the bhujajya deducted from the 1quare 
« of the trijy@, leaves the fquare of the coz7y2 ; the root of which is the coti- 
<< jya; and, in the fame manner, from the co/zjyà is determined the bhujajyd. 
«c The edtyutcramajya deducted from the ¢rijya leaves the bhujacramajya. 
«c The bhujótcramajya deducted from the frijya leaves the cóticramajya. 
e When the 2Zujajyà is the firft divifion of the ¿rijya, the cótijya is the 
es twenty-three remaining divifions ; which cozzy4, deducted from the ¢rijy@,, 
* leaves the bAujótcramajyâ. On this principle are the j»2s given in the 


es text $: they may be determined by calculation alfo, as follows : 


« The frijya take as equal to 3438 minutes, and containing twenty-four 
« ivápindas: its half is the ¿ya of one fine, or 1719”, which is the eighth 
« jyápinda, or the fixteenth cotijyápinda. "The fquare of the é¢rijyé multiply 
e by three, and divide the produ& by four, the fquare root of the quotient 
ec is the ¿ya of two fines, or 2977. The fquare root of half the fquare of 
* the trijya is the jya of one fine and an half (45°) or 2431% which de- 
es duéted from the /7;jyà, leaves the u£eramajyà 1007. By this utcramajya 
“ multiply the 7777» ; the fquare root of half the produ& is the ¿ya of 22°, 
e“ 20, 0r 1315. The fquare of this deduct from the fquare of the 77772, 
« the fquare root of the difference is the ¿ya of 67°, 30°, or 3177”, which is 
* the cózijyà of 22°, 30°, equalto 1315. This ¿hujajya and cétijya deducted 
* feverally from the trijya, leaves the utcramajya of each 2123” and 261°.” &c.. 
AA et 
* Bhujajya, the fine; Cotifya, the fine complement. 


+ A diagram might here be added for illuftration ; but it muft be unneceffary to any one 


who has the fmalleft knowledge of geometry. 


THIS 
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Turis is fufficient to fhow that the F7imdus have the right conftruction of 


the fines, although they do not appear, from any thing I can learn, ever to 


have carried it farther than to twenty-four divifions of the quadrant, as in 


the following table. 


Inftances of the like inaccuracy will occur in the courfe 


of this paper. The table of fines may perhaps be more clearly repreíented 
in the following manner :— 


Right Sines, the Radius contaming 3438 Minutes. 





Arc, 
li — 225'= 39,45 
2d — 450— 7 ,30 
Sd == 675-11 ,15 
4th — 900 = I5 ,— 
Stk 1125 = 18 ,45 
6th = 1350 = 22 ,30 
T1575 2985 ¿15 


> 


87] — 1800 = 30 


Sine. 


225' 
449 
671 
890 
1105 
1315 
1520 
1719 


Are. 
97h — 2025 = 339,45 
1074 — 2250 = 37 ,30 
| ith = 2475 = 41 ,15 
12/4 — 2700 — 45 ,— 
13/4 — 2925 = 48 ,45 


])4//—3150— 52 
152k = 3275 = 56 
1614 — 3600 — 60 


Verfed Lines. 


Sine. 


1910 


2093 
2267 
2431 
2585' 
2728 
2850 
2978 


Are. 
17:4 — 3825/— 637,45 
1874 = 4050 = 67 ,30 
1974 — 4275 — 71 ,15 
20th = 4500 = 75 ,— 
21/7 == 4725 — 78 ,45 
294 — 4950 — 82 ,30 
234 = 5175 = 86 ,15 


24th — 5400 = 90 


Sine. 


3084 
3177 
2256 
3321 

3576 
3109 
3431 

3138 





Arce. 
L = 225 = 39,45 
3d == 675— là ,15 
4th = 900—15 ,— 
5th — 1125 2— 18 ,45 
6th — 1350 == 22 ,30 


Tth = 1575 —286 ,15' 


8/4 — 1800 — 30 





Are. 


10th — 2250 = 37 
11/2 — 2175 — 41 
1274 — 2700 — 45 
1374 — 2925 — 48 
14772— 3150 = 52 
15th — 3275 — 56 
1614 — 3600 — 60 


? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
> 


91h = 2025' — 33,45 


30 
15 
45 
30 
15 


Arc. 
17th = 3825 — 6039,45 
1814 — 4050 — 67 ,30 
¡914 49735 T1 sis 
20th = 4500 = 75 ,— 
21% == 4725 = 78 ,45 
22d == 4950 — 82 ,30 
O34 ==: SIVS == 86 413 


247k — 5400 — 90 


Sine. 


1928 
2123 
| 2233 
2548 
2767 
2989 
3213 
3438 


For the fines of the intermediate arcs, take a mean proportion of 


the tabular difference, as for the fine of 14°, which is between the third 


and fourth tabular arcs, or 165 minutes exceeding the third; therefore 


225 
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225' being the difference of thofe arcs, and 219 the difference of their 
l6c x 21 
225 


to the fine of the third tabular arc, for the fine required of 14? or 831’ 36". 


fines, —160', 36”, or a mean proportional number to be added 
In the fexagefimal arithmetic, which appears to be univerfaly ufed 
in the Mindu aftronomy, when the fraction exceeds half unity, it is 
ufually taken as a whole number: thus, 831', 35”, 35”, would be writ- 
ten 831, 36. 


To account for the apparent unequal motion of the planets, which 
they fuppofe to move in their refpective orbits through equal diftances 
in equal times, the Hindus have recourfe to eccentric circles, and deter- 
mine the eccentricity of the orbits of the fur and moon with refpect to 
that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre of the univerfe, to 
be equal to the fines of their greateft anomaliftic equations, and accord- 
ingly that the delineation of the path of either may be made in the follow- 


ing manner :— 


DescrIBE a circle, which divide as the ecliptic into figns, degrees, 
and minutes; note the place of the Mandéchcha, or higher apfis, which 
fuppofe in Y. Draw a diameter to that point, and fet off, from the cen- 
tre @ towards the place of the apogee, the eccentricity equal to the fine 
of the greateft equation, which of the fun is 130” 32". Here the eccen- 
tricity is reprefented much greater, that the figure may be better under- 
ftood. Round the point E, as the centre, defcribe the eccentric circle 
FGHI, which is the fun’s orbit, and in the point H, where it is cut by 
the line ® 5 prolonged, is the place of the Mandóchcha, or higher apíis ; 
and in the oppofite point F is the lower. From the place of the apogee 


H, fet off its longitude in reverfe, or contrary to the order of the figns, for 
the 
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the beginning of vies, and divide this circle, as the former, into figns 
and degrees. Note the fun's mean longitude in each circle, as fuppofe 
in Gemini, and from both points draw right lines to the earth at 6. Ac- 
cording to the 77/;4uw fyftem, which appears to be the fame as the P£o/2- 
74:6, the angle a Y C will be the mean anomaly, the angle 2 € C the true 
anomaly, and the angle a O 2 their difference, or the equation of the mean 
to the true place; to be fubtracted in the firt fix fines of anomaly, and 
added in the laft fix. The Europeans in the old aftronomy found the 
angle 6 & C, by the following proportion, and which fubtracted from a 9 C 
left the equation, which, as the Hindus, they inferted in tables calculated 
for the feveral degrees of the quadrant; as the co-fine of the mean 
anomaly © e=Ed added to the eccentricity E @, is to the fine of the 
mean anomaiy a e—b d, fo is the radius to the tangent of the true anomaly : 
or, in the right angled triangle d ® 2, in which are given d 9 and 2d, if 
4 & be made radius, 4d will be the tangent of the angle b @ d, required. 
“Lhe Mundus, who have not the invention of zangents, take a different 
method, on principles equally true. They imagine the fmall circle or 
epicycle, zdef, drawn round the planet's mean place a with a radius equal 
to the eccentricity, which in this cafe of the fun is 130° 30”, and whofe 
circumference in degrees, or equal divifions of the deferent ABCD, 
will be in proportion as their femi-diameters ; or, as ® C = 3433, to 
ABCD=360", fo ag==13% 32, to efed=13” 40, which is ‘called the 
paridhi-anfa ox paridhi degrees. In the fame proportion alfo will be the 
correfpondent fines Zc and ai, and their co-fines cb and Jk, which are there- 
fore known by computation, in minutes or equal parts of the radius a 09, 
which contains, as before mentioned, 3438. In the right angled triangle 
^oc, right angled at Z, there are given the fides ¿40 (=a40 +cb, becaule 
cb=ha) and hc; to find the hypotenufe c6, by means of which the angle 


a Dn 
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a @ x may be determined ; for its fine is / »z, and, in the fimilar triangles 
Ae @and/m O, asc € istom O, fo is c to 7 m, the fine of the 
angle of equation. From the third to the ninth fines of anomaly, the 


co-fine c b muft be fubtracted from the radius 3438 for the fide 
A g- 


It is, however, only in computing the retrogradations and other par- 
ticulars refpecting the planets Mercury, Fenus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
where circles greatly eccentric are to be confidered, that the fiindus find 
the length of the carne, or hypotenufe, c 9; in other cafes, as for the 
anomaliftic equations of the fun and moon, they are fatisfied to take Ae as 
equal to the fine / m, their difference, as the commentator on the SZrya Sidd- 


hanta oblerves, being inconfiderable. 


Upon this hypothefis are the Hindu tables of anomaly computed with 
the aid of an adjuftment, which, as far as I know, may be peculiar to 
themfelves. Finding that, in the firft degree of anomaly both from the 
higher and lower apfis, the difference between the mean and obferved 
places of the planets was greater than became thus accounted for, they 
enlarged tlie epicycle in the apogee and perigee, proportionably to 
that obferved difference ; for each planet refpectively, conceiving it to 
diminifh in inverfe proportion to the fine of the mean anomaly, until at — 
the diftance of three fines, or half way between thofe points, the radius of 
the epicycle fhould be equal to the eccentricity or fine of the greateft 
equation. This affumed difference in the magnitude of the epicycle 
they called the difference of the paridhi anfa between vifhama and fama 5 
-the literal meaning of which. is odd and even. From the firft to the third 
fine of anomaly, or rather in the third, a planet is in c7/Zaza 5 from the 

Vor. II. I third 
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third to the fixth, or in the perigee; in fama; in the ninth fign, in vi/hame s 
and in the twelfth, or the apogee, in fama. The paridhi degrees, or circum- 
ference of the: epicycle in /ama are of the fun 14°, in vz/famu 13. 40°; of 
the moon in fama 32°, in vifhama 31? 40”; the difference affigned to. each 


between /ama and vifkama, 20. 


To ilfuftrate thefe matters by examples, let it be required to find’ the 
equation of the fun’s mean to his true place in the firt degree of anomaly. 
The fine ðf 1° is confidered as equal to its arc, or 60. The circumference 
of the epicycle in /ama, or the apogee, is 14°, but diminifhing in this cafe 
towards. vi/kama, in inverfe proportion to. the fine of anomaly. Therefore, 
as radius 3438 is to. the. difference between /zzu« and vi/hama 20', fo is the 


fine of anomaly 60” to the diminution of the epicycle, in the point of ano- 
60'x 20° 
34 38 
Then, asthe circumference of the great circle 360? is to the circumference 





maly propofed, 20" (= ) which fubtracted from 14°, leaves 13° 59° 40". 
of the epicycle 13° 59° 40”, fo is the fine of anomaly 60” to its correfpond- 
ent fine in the epicycle 4c, which,.as was obferved, is confidered as equal to 
£m, ortrue fine of the angle of equation:2” 19" 56” ( at een) which, 
in the 7Zizdz.canon. of fines-is-the-fame as its arc, and is therefore the equa- 
tion of the mean to the true: place in: 1? of anomaly, to. be added in the fir(t 


fix fines, and fubtracted in the laft fix. 


For the equation of the mean to the true place in 5? 14' of anomaly: 

> e? "di "0n 313' 36" 8"+20"=6 72! 2" or" 
The fine-of: 5° 14/1s.313. 36” 8 and 25H 
be deducted from the paridhi degrees in./ama.—14? 1° 49"—13? 58° 11”, 


: 6’, g”. P- g’ MN omaan / m a , — s 
and 3132 3 E TAS AE 9” so" the fine. of the angle off 


360° 


= I 8 40”, to 


equation, which is equal to its arco. 


For 
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: . : 8 , > 6" ' 
Fon the fame in r;eof anomaly. The fine of 145, is 831. 56. — ————7— M ES 


e " 821 28" : j > 
E32 9 the fine of the angle of equation. 


— 4 50”, and me 


For the fame in two fines of anomaly. The fine of 60° is 2978" 


E al " 149—15', 19"x 2978! __ 





3438 113 25'20', the fine of equation, 


equal to its arc. 


For the equation of the mean to the true place of the moon in 1” of 


anomaly. The paridhi degrees of the moon in /ama are 32°, in vi/hama 


6 , tt , 
EU =s 1” to be 


dedu&ed from the paridhi degrees in fama, 32?— 21” = 31° 59° 39^ 


31%, 40, the difference 20. The fine of 1° is 60 and 





— , Ud 6 , r , ~ B 
311 9 91 — 5,20 , the equation required. 


For the fame in ten degrees of anomaly. The fine of 10° is 597 


3; 28" X 597 


"97X20 __ af AQ" $32 ^— 
= 3 28,and 368 


97 X — £2, z8”, the equation required. 
34389 — 52 59 » q q 


For the fame in three fines of anomaly. The fine of go” 1s the radius, 


d 2438 x 2 
3438 
angle of equation, equal to the radius of the epicycle in this point of 


3:9—2o'x«3438' — 


or 34539, an T 


— 20, 302,25, the fine of the greateít 
anomaly, the arc correfponding with which is 302 45, the equation 


required. 


Fon the equation of the mean to the true motion in theíe feveral 
points of anomaly, fay, as radius 3438, is to the mean motion, fo is 
the co-fine c b of the anomaliftic angle g a c in the epicycle, to the 
difference between the mean and apparent motion, or the equation re- 


Iia quired, 
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quired, to be fubtracted from the mean motion in the firft three fines of 
anomaly added in the next fix, and fubtracted in the laít three, 


ExAMPLE: For the fun in 5° 14’ of anomaly. The co-fine of 5° 
14’ in the Hindu canon is 3422' 17" 52". The paridhi circle in this 
point found before, is 13? 58' 11”; and M DUE 132’ 487 
the co-fine c 4 in the epicycle ; then as radius 3438’ is to the fun’s mean 
motion: 59” 8” per day, or 59” 8” per danda, fo is the co-fine c 2 == 132’ 
48^, to the equation required, 2' 17" per day, or 2” 17” per danda. The 
motion of the {un’s apfis is lo flow as to be neglected in thefe calculations ; 
but that of the moon is confidered, in order to know her mean motion from 


her apogee, which is 783' 54”. 


In this manner may be determined the equation of. the mean to the true 
anomaly and motion for each degree of the quadrant, and which will be found 
to agree with the tables of Macaranda. The following tables are tranflated 


from that book : 


Solar 
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. Solar Equations, Ravi p’hala. 





F Eq. of . Eq. of . Eq. of 
= Eq. of the | the mean | = | Eq. of the | the mean = | Eq. of.the | the mean : 
E mean to the| to the E | mean tothe to the & | mean to »+the | to the. 
= true place. |true mo- z true place. | true mo- & true place.. | true mor - 
" tion s tion. ~ tion.» 
O o / , 7 it Oo O / 1! / 1! EN o , /^ / tt 
I|' 2 20 |. 2 18 ||31| 1 8 —| 1 55 Or} 1 54 30 I 4 
2 4.40]. 2 18 ||32| 1 9 5| r 53 [62| 1 55.3 I. 
3| 7 — | 218 |33| 1 11 57| 1 53 [63| 1 56-35 58 
4| 9 I9 2 17 |34| 1 I3 47| 1: 51 | 64| 1 57:34- 57 
5 11 37-|. 2 17 |35| 1 15 40| t 51 |65| 1 68 34 55 
6 13:56 |. 2 17 |36| 1 17 32| 1: 49 | 66| 1 59 30 55 
7 16:15:| 2 16 |32| 1 19 23| 1 47 |67| 2 — 23 52 
8| 18 33.| 2 16 |38| 1 21 ra] 1 45 [68| 2 1 14 49 
9| 20 51 | 2 15 [39| 1 22 57|-1: 43 [69|2 2 4 46 
10 25 Y 2 14 |40| I 24 42| I: 42 [70|2 2 5! 43 
11 23:22 2: I4 ||41| 1 26 26| 1: 40 [71| 2 3 35 41 
12 27 39 2: 13 |42|^;1 28> 7| 1 38 [72| 2 4-17 59 
Ij 29 55.| 2-13 |43| 1 29:46| 1. 36 [73| 2 4 57 37 
14 32 10 |: 2: 12:|44|. 1 31 23| 1 34 |74| 2 5 35 35 
15 54 24 || 2211 |45| 1 32-58] 1 32 |75| 2 © 12 | 3^ 
16 36.37 | 2 11 |46| 1 34.32| 1 30 |76| 2 6 45 Me 
17| 38 39 | 2 10 [47| 1 36 4| 1 29477) 2 7 17 - 
18| 451 1:| 2 9 [48|:1 37 35| 1 28 [78/ 2 7 45 -5 
19 43:12:|. 2. 8 |49| 1 39 6| 1 28 |79| 2 8 12 23 
20 45 22 | 2. 7 |5o| 1 40 36| 1 26 do| 2 8 35. 2 2 
2 1 47 31 |. 2 6 |51| 142 3| 23 | 81 2 9 59 2 
22 49 39.|: X: 6 52| I 43 26 | I 19 | 82 2 9 18 18 
23| 51:47 || 2- 5[53| 1 44 45| 1 16183) 2 9 36 a. 
2 4. wo g3 |> 2. 3] 24] 1 46 2| 1 14 [84| 2 9 51 12 
25|' 55 57 |: 2. 2 [55] 1 47 17| 1 13 ¡85| 2 10 3 IO 
261. 3% E 2 1|56| 148 33| I 13 86| 2 IO 13 8 
27| 1—. 2| 2 — ||57| 1 49 47| 1. 12 [87| 2 10 20 Ó 
28] 1 2:63 ı 58 |58| 1 51 —| 1 11 |83| 2 10 27 4 
29| 1 4 3 t 57 lsg| 1 52 12| 1 11 [89| 2 10 31 I 
colt 6 2 1 56 || 60| 1 53 25| I 8 | oo 2 10 32 
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Lunar Equations, Chandra p’hala. 











Eq. of Eq. of " Eq. o 
= : . of the | the mean || "3! | Eq. of the | the mean 
E: Lob Bl "e " ha to the| to the = mean " the i — 
= true place. | true mo- true place. | true mo- E- true place. dis 
i» tion tion. 

o o , " , ^" Oo , 4/ / "n o o / , , , 
I zo 16 9 2 36 37| 59 20 [61| 4 25 2 423 41 
2 E. 40 a 38 2 4I II| 58 41 om 4 27 36 4r 3 
3| 16 — | 69 33 2 45 36| 58 — 93| 4 29 H" " u 
4| 21 19 | 69 28 2 49 59| 57 19 Eis S us 
5 26 56 | 69 21 2 54 20| 56 37 92 4 34 a d n 
6| 31 54 | 69 13 2 58 39| 55 5 + s E Cine $ 
7 37 12 | 69 4 3 2 54| 55 14 chi i te <a mi d 
8 42 29 | 68 54 3 7 5) 54 307° 12 lad 
9 47 44 | 68 43 3 11 4 53 41 9 ere + Prey 
IO 52 58 | 68 28 3 15 16] 52 $ 7 aem RO A 
II sB rf 168 fi 3 19 18| 51 26 7: 4 pr der 
onal, e E an 5. p - o. " n 28 73 : 49 38 | 20 24 
13; 1 40 4 33 6|7al4 st 9119 14 
14| 1 13 45 | 67 17 3 30 54| 49 46 | ae he 4 
I5| t 18 53 | 66 55 3 34 39 M 54 178 = = iB s 
16| 1 24 — | 66 38 3 39 e 49 — PIS 
17| 1 29 5|66 18 3 4t 58) 47 5 14 Pri A 
irs si + de 13 79| 4 57 17 | 13 14 
19| 1 39 10 | 65 36 3 48 59| 45 13 td led E E ae 
2011 44 9 | 665 14 3 52 " 44 zr 8114 z9 6| 10 53 
21] 1 49 17 | 64 50 3554 45 7 + & c 13 oz 
23|1 58 3 | 63 56 + Cu nimis: 8 ' i4 
“41% 2491204 : 8 18 a" 44|85|5 140| 6 2 
25/2 8 35 | 02 53 + or 16| 38 47 186| 5 2 3| 451 
261 2 13 22 | 62 22 4 II I 3 7 87 EL uus ab 
27|2 18 6 | 61 48 4 14 11 37 T Bils 2 361 237 
od Four Eod E pr 2: a8 | 8g 5 2 44 I 44 
29|2 27 35 | 69 35 4 19 49) 35 48 p S kde 
20] 2,32 231509 50 4 22 29| 34 
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HaAvixc the true longitude of the fun and moon, and the place of 
the node, determined by the methods explained, it is eafy to judge, from 
the pofition of the latter, whether at the next conjunction or oppofition. 
there will be a folar or a lunar eclipfe; in which cafe the ti? hi, or date of 
the moon's fynodical montb, muft be computed from. thence, to determine 
the time counted from midnight of her full or change: Her diftance in 
longitude from the fun, divided by 720”, the minutes contained in a 
ti? hi, or the thirtieth part of 360°, the quotient fhows the 774 fhe has 
paffed, and the fraction, if any, the part performed of the next; which, 
if it be the fifteenth, the difference between that fraction and 720 is 
the diftance fhe has to go to her oppofition, which will be in time pro- 
portioned to her actual motion ;. and that time being determined, her lon- 
gitude, the longitude of the fun, and place of the node may be known for 
the inftant of full moon, or middle of the lunar eclipfe; The Hindu 
method of computing thefe particulars is fo obvious in the accompanying, 
inftance, as to require no further defcription here; and the fame may be 
faid with. refpect to the declination. of the fun and the latitude of. the 


moons 


Ir is evident, from. what has been explained, that the Pandits, learned in 
the Jyóti/h Sáffra, have truer notions of the form. of the earth and the economy 
of the univerfe than are afcribed to. the Hindus. in. general; and that they 
muft reject the ridiculous belief of the common Brdhmans, that eclipfes> 
are occafioned by the intervention of the moniter Raku; with many other 
particulars equally unfcientific and abfurd. But,. as this belief is founded: 
en explicit and. pofitive declarations contained in the Védas and Puránas,> 
the divine authority of which writings no devout Hindu can difpute, the 


aftronomers have fome of them cautioufly explained fuch paffages in thofe 
writings" 
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writings as difagree with the principles of their own fcience, and, where 
reconciliation was:impóffible, have apologized, as well as they could, for 
propotitions ‘neceffarily eftablifhed in the pra&ice of it, by obferving that 
certain things, ‘as ftated in other S$///fras, ** might have been fo formerly, 
* and may be fo ftill ; but for aftronomical purpofes, aftronomical rules muft 
“be followed.” Others have with a bolder {pirit attacked and refuted un- 
philofophical opinions. Bua’scara argues, that it is more reafonable to 
fuppofe the earth to be felf-balanced in infinite fpace, than that it fhould 
be fupported by a feries of animals, with nothing affignable for the laft of 
them to reft upon; and NERASINHA, in his commentary, fhows that by 
Ráhu and Cétu, the head and tail of the monfter, in the fenfe they generally 
bear, could only be meant the pofition of the moon’s nodes, and the quan- 
tity of her latitude, on which eclipfes do certainly depend ; but he does not 
therefore deny the reality of Raku and Cétu; on the contrary, he fays, 
that their actual exiftence and prefence in eclipfes ought to be believed, and 
may be maintained as an article of faith, without any prejudice to aftro- 
nomy. The following 6/óca, to which a literal tranflation is annexed, 
was evidently written by a Jydsi/h, and is well known to the Pandits in 


general : 


Fip halányanyasáfirán:, vivadaftéfhu cévalam : 


Sap halam jyótifhbam sáfiram, chandrárcau yatra sácfhinau. 


FRUITLESS are all other Safras; in them is contention only: Fruitful 


25 the Jyó/A2 Sara, where the fun and moon are two witnefles. 


THE argument of VARA'HA AcHA'RYA concerning the moníter Riéhu, 
might here be annexed, but, as this paper will without it be fufficiently pro- 


lix, 
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lix, -1 fhall next proceed to fhow how the aftronomical Pandits determine 
the moon’s diftance and diameter, and other requifites for the prediction of 


a lunar eclipíe. 


Tue earth they confider as fpherical, and imagine its diameter divided 
into 1600 equal parts or Yójazas. An ancient method of finding a cir- 
cles circumference was to multiply the diameter by three; but this 
being not quite enough, the Munis directed that it fhould be multiplied 
by the fquare root of ten. ‘This gives for the equatorial circumference 
of the earth in round numbers 5059 Yójanas, as it is determined in the 
Sárya Siddhánta. In the tabie of fines, however, found in the fame 
book, the radius being made to confift of 3438 equal parts or minutes, 
of which equal parts the quadrant contains 5400, implies the knowledge 
of a much more accurate ratio of the diameter to the circumference ; for 
by the firft it is as 1. to 3. 1627, &c. by the laft, as 1. to 3. 14136 ; 
and it is determined by the moft approved labours of the J:uropeans, as 1. 
to 3. 14159, &c. Inthe Puranas the circumference of the earth is declared 
to be 500,000,000 Yójans; and to account for this amazing difference, 
the commentator before quoted thought ** the YFójan ftated in the Surya 
« Siddhánta contained each 100,000 of thofe meant in the Purangs ; 
es or perhaps, as fome fuppofe, the earth was really of that fize in fome 
s former Calpa: moreover, others fay, that from the equator fouthward 
«€ the earth increafes in bulk: however, for aftronomical purpofes, the di- 
« menfions given by Surya muft be affumed." The equatorial circum- 
ference being affigned, the circumference of a circle of longitude in any 
latitude is determined. As radius 3438 is to the Lumbajya or fine of 
the polar diftance, equal to the complement of the latitude to ninety degrees, 
io is the equatorial dimenfion 5059, to the dimenfion in Yojans required. 

V or. Il. K k OF 
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Or a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a place, one is by 
an obfervation of the palubha, or Shadow, projected from a perpendicular 
Guomon when the fun is in the equator. The Sancu or Gnomon is 


twelve angulas or digits in length, divided each into fixty vingulass and 
A Y 
the fhadow obferved at Benares is 5> 45 Then, by the proportion of a 


right angled triangle Y 12.*-F 545- "i. 18 the acfha-carna (hypotenufe) 
or diftance from the top of the Gnomon to the extremity of the fhadow ; 
which take as radius, and the projected fhadow will be the fine of the 
zenith diftance, in this cafe equal to the latitude of the place ust as =1487' 


‘ 3 
the arc correfponding with which, in the canon of fines, is 2 e 26, the 


latitude of Benares. The fine complement of the latitude is 3101" 57” 5 
Y 


3101' 57”+:5059 38 
3438. 


ference of a circle of longitude in the latitude of Benares. 


and again by trigonometry —4565, 4 Yogans, the circum- 


Fue longitude is directed to be found by obfervation of lunar eclipfes 
calculated for the firfl meridian, which the Sérya Siddhánta defcribes as 
pafling over Lanca Rohitaca, Avanti, and Sannihita-faras. Avanti is faid by 
the commentator to be ** now called U7ayzz2," or Ougein: a place well 
known to the Engli. in the Mahratta dominions. The diftance of Benares 
from this meridran is faid to be fixty-four Yójan eaftward ; and as 4565 


Fójan, a circle of longitude at Benares, is to fixty dandas, the natural 
Danda Pala 


day, fo is fixty-four Yojan too, 50, the difference of longitude in time 
which marks the time after midnight, when, ftrictly fpeaking, the aftrono- 
mical day begins at Benares *. A. total lunar eclipfe was obferved to. 

happen 





* “ This day (a/fronomical day) is accounted to begin at midnight under the réc'Zà (meridian) 


* of Lancá; and at all. places eaft or weft of that meridian, as:much fooner or later as is their 
«€ defánteras 
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happen at Benares fifty-one palas later than a calculation gave it for 


5144505 4 
6o 


Lane, and fixty-four Fójena, the difference of longitude on the 


earth's furface. 


AcconpiNcG to RENNEL’s Map, in which may be found Oxgein, and 
agreeably to the longitude affigned to Bezares, the equinoctial point Lance 
falls in the eaftern ocean fouthward from Ceylon and the Maldiva Jflands. 
Lancá is fabuloufly reprefented as one of four cities built by Deévatás at 
equal diftances from each other, and alfo from Suméru and Bádewónal, 
the north and fouth poles, whofe walls are of gold, &c. and with refpect 
to Mex A's performing his famous devotions, in reward of which he re- 
ceived the aftronomical revelations from the fun, recorded in the Sérya 
Siddhánta, the commentator obferves, ** he performed thofe devotions in 
e“ Sálmala, a country a little to the eaftward of Lancá. The dimenfions 
es of Lancá are equal to one-twelfth part of the equatorial circumference 
es of the earth," &c. Hence perhaps on inquiry may be found whether 
by Sálmala is not meant Ceylon. In the hiftory of the war of RA'MA with 
Ra wan, the tyrant of Lancá, the latter is faid to have married the 
daughter of an Aura, named MEYA. But thefe difquifitions are foreign 
to my purpofe. 


For the dimenfions of the moon's cac/há (orbit) the rule in the San- 
fcrit text is more particular than is neceflary to be explained to any per- 


fon who has informed himfelf of the methods ufed by European aftrono- 





*€ défantera (longitude) reduced to time, according to the Sirya Siddhánta, Brahma Siddhánta, 
€ Vafjhtha Siddhanta, Sima Siddhánta, Parafera Siddhanta, and dryabhatta. According to Brak- 
«€ magufta and others, it begins at funrife ; according to the Rémaca and others, it begins at 


* noon; and according to the 7/^;Za Sid ll anta, at funfet.” ¢ Tied on the Surya Sudilfuirta.) 


KE mers 
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mers to determine the moon's horizontal parallax. In general terms, it 
as to obferve the moon's altitude, and thence with other requifites to com- 
pute the time of her afcenfion from the fenfible c/Aitija, or horizon, amd 
her diítance from the fun when upon the rational horizon, by which 
to find the time of her paflage from the one point to the other; or, in other 
words, * to find the difference in time between the meridian to which the 
* eye referred her at rifing, and the meridian fhe was actually upon ;” in 
which difference of time fhe will have paffed through a fpace equal to the 
earth's femidiameter, or 800 Fójan: and by proportion, as that time 
is to her periodical month, fo is $oo YFójan to the circumference of her 
sacfhd, 324000 Yójan. ‘The errors arifing from refraction, and their tak- 
ing the moon's motion as along the fine inítead of its arc, may here be 
remarked ; but it does not feem that they had any idea of the firít * ; and 
the latter they perhaps thought teo inconfiderable to be noticed. Hence 
it appears that they made the horizontal parallax 53’ 20"; and her dif- 
tance from the earth’s centre 51570 Yójan ; for ee 53 20"; and 
as go” or 5400’ is to the radius 3438’, fo is one-fourth of her orbit 81000 
Yójaz to 51570, and AS 220184, the fame diftance in geographi- 
cal miles. European aftronomers compute the mean diftance of the moon 
about 240000, which is fomething above a fifteenth part more than the 
Hindus found it fo long ago as the time of MEv A, the author of the Sérve 


Siddhánta. 


By the Hindu: fyílem the planets are fuppofed to move in their refpec- 
tive orbits at the fame rate ; the dimenfions therefore of the moon’s orbit 


—— M MÀ M  — a a 


* But they are not wholly ignorant of optics: they know the angles of incidence and re- 
Acétion to be equal, and compute the place of a ftar or planet as it would be feen reflected 
from water or a mirror, 


being 
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being known, thofe of the other planets are determined, according to 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the fun's revolutions in a 
Mahi Yug 4320000 are to the moon’s revolutions in the fame cycle 
5753336, fo is her orbit 324000 Yojan to the fun's orbit 4331500 Yójan ;, 
and in the fame manner for the cac/hás or orbits of the other planets. 
All true diftance and magnitude derivable from parallax, is here out of the 
queftion ; but the Hindu hypothefis will be found. to anfwer their purpofe 


in determining the duration of eclipfes, &c. 


For the diameters of the fun and moon, it is directed to obferve the 
time between the appearance of the limb upon. the horizon and the in- 
ftant of the whole difc being rifen, when their apparent motion is at a 
mean rate, or when in three fines of anomaly; then, by proportion, as 
that time is to a natural day, fo. are their orbits to their. diameters re- 
fpectively, which of the fun is 6500 Yójan; of the moon 480 Yójan. 
Thefe dimenfions are increafed or diminifhed, as they approach the lower 
or higher apfis, in proportion as their apparent motion exceeds or falls 
fhort of the mean, for the purpofe of computing the diameter of the earth’s. 
fhadow at the moon, on principles which may perhaps be made more in- 


telligible by a figure.. 


Ler the earth's diameter be /m=g%=cd'; the diftance of the moon fro:1: 
the earth A B, and her diameter C D. By this fyftem, which fuppofe: 
all the planets moving at the fame rate, the dimenfions of the fun's orbit 
will exceed the moon’s, in proportion as his period. in time exceeds 
hers ; let his diftance be A E, and. EFG part of his orbit. According 
to the foregoing computation alfo, the fun’s apparent diameter’ fz, at this: 
diftance from the earth, is 6500 Yójan, or rather, the angle his diameter 

fubtends,. 
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fubtends, when viewed in three fines of anomaly, would be 6500 parts of 
the circumference of a circle confitting of 4331500, and defcribed round 
the earth as a centre with a radius equal to his mean diftance, which 1s 
properly all that is meant by the wifkcambha, and which, therefore, is in- 
creafed or diminifhed according to his equated motion. This in three 
fines of anomaly is equivalent to 32” 24”; for, as 4331500 is to 360°, fo 
is 6500 to 32" 24". The Europeans determine the fame to be 32° 22”. In 
the fame manner the fun’s vi/4cambha in the mean cac/ha of the moon, 
or the portion of her orbit in Yója»ss, included in this angle, is found 
as 4331500 is to 324000, fo is 6500 to 486 Yójan or n, o, of ufe in 
folar eclipfes; but. this I am endeavouring to explain is a lunar one. It is 
evident that the diameter of the earth’s fhadow at the moon will be e, 7,— 
c, 44-5, d, or ab when her diftance is 77 e; and that ca and bd will 
be found by the following proportion: as 27 k is to f ;—g b — fg 4-4 i, 
fois 4Aetoca+bd. But it has been obferved that 77 and fi are pro- 
portioned by the Hindus according to the moon’s diftance 4 e, the ap- 
parent motion of the fun and moon, and the angles fubtended by their 
diameters. The Hindu rule therefore ftates, as the fun's vifkcambha, or 
diameter, is to the moon's, fo is the difference of the diameters of the 
fun and earth in Yójaus, to a fourth number, equal to c a+b d to be fub- 
tracted from the /échi, or /s—cd to find ab; alfo, that the number of 
Yójans, thus determined as the diameters of the moon and fhadow, may be 
reduced to minutes ofa great circle by a. divifor of fifteen. For, as the 


minutes contained in 360^ —21600 are to the moon’s orbit in Yójaz 324000, 


fo is one minute to fifteen Yojan. 


Tue diameter of the moon's difc, of the earth's fhadow, and the place 


of the node being found for the inftant of oppofition, or full moon, the 
remaining 
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remaining part of the operation differs in no refpect, that I know of, from 


the method of European aftronomers to compute a lunar eclipfe. The 


tranflation of the formula for this purpofe in the Sérya Siddhanta is as 


follows : — ** The earth's fhadow is always fix figns diítant from Sérya,; 


cf 


oe 


and Chandra is eclipfed whenever at the púrnima the páta: is found: 
there ; as is alfo Sárya, whenever at the end of the amavafya the páta 
is found in the place of Sérya; or, in either cafe, when the páfa is. 
nearly fo fituated. At the end of the amdévi/ya tit*hi, the figns, degrees, 
and minutes of Sérya and Chandra are equal; and at the end of the 
purnimà tiPhi the difference is exactly fix figns: take therefore the: 
time unexpired of either of thofe Z//4/s, and the motion for that 
time add to: the madhyama, and the degrees and minutes of Sérya and 
Chandra will be equal. For the fame inftants of time compute 
the place of the póza in its retrograde-motion; and, if it fhould be in 


conjunction with S#rya and Chandra, then, as from the intervention 


ofa cloud, there will be an obícurity of Súrya or of Chandra» 


Chandra, from the well, approaches the earth's fhadow, which on en- 
tering he is obfcured: For the inftant of the purum, from: the 
half fum of the chandramdna and the tamóliptamina fubtract the 


vicfhépa, the remainder. is the ch’channa. If the ch'channa Is greater * 


than the grahyamdna, the: eclipfe will be total; and if lefs, the 


eclipfe will be proportionally lefs. The grahya and gráhaca deduct 


and alfo add; fquare the difference and the fum feverally ; fubtract 
the fquare of the vic/iépa from each of thofe fquares, and the {quare 


root of each remainder multiply by fixty ; divide each product. by 
the difference of the gati of Súrya and Chandra; the firt quotient 





* Or, when the c/'chama and grahyamana are e quat, the eclipfe is total,’ 
e will 
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es wil be half the duration of the eclipfe in dandas and palas; and 
* the fecond quotient will be half the vimardárdha duration in dandas 
** and palas,” &c. The ch’channa, or portion of the difc eclipfed, 1s here 
found in degrees and minutes of a great circle; it may alío be eftimated in 


digits; but the angulas or digits of the Hindus are of various dimenfions in 
different books. 


Tue beginning, middle, and end of the eclipíe may now be fup- 
pofed found for the time in Mindu hours, when it will happen after 
midnight ; but for the correfponding hour of the civil day, which begins 
at fun-rife, it is further neceflary to compute the length of the artificial 
day and night; and for this purpofe muft be known the ayandnfa, or 
diftance of the vernal equinox from the firt of méfha, the fun’s right 
afcenfion and declination: which feveral requifites fhall be mentioned in 
their order. 


RESPECTING the preceffion of the equinoxes and place of the colure, 
the following is a tranflation of all I can find on the fubject in the Sáxve 


Siddhánta and 1ts commentary. 


Text. “ The ayaninfa moves eaftward thirty times twenty in each 
* Mahá Yue; by that number (600) multiply the 2hargana (number of 


£ mean folar days for which the calculation is made) and divide the pro- 


** duét by the /ívan days in a Yug, and of the quotient take the Auja, 


which multiply by three, and divide the product by ten; the quotient 


** is the ayanánfa. With the ayanánfa correct the graha, cránti, the 


* c) hdya, charadala, and other requifites, to find the pu/hti and the two 
vifhwvas. When the carna is lefs than the farya ch’hiyd, the prác- 


“ chacra 


A 
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chacra moves eaftward, and the ayanán/a muft be added; and when 
more, it moves weftward, and the ayazáz/z muft be fubtracted. 


COMMENTARY. ‘“ By the text, the ayana bhagana is underftood to confift 
of 600 bhaganas (periods) ina Mahá Yzg ; but fome períons fay the mean- 
ing is thirty bhaganas only, and accordingly that there are 30000 bhaga- 
nas. Alfo that Bu A'scAR ACHA'RYA obferves, that, agreeably to what 
has been delivered by Súrya, there are 30000 bhaganas of the ayanán/a 1n 
a Calpa. This is erroneous ; for it difagrees with the SZ/ras of the Rifhis. 
The Sácalya Sanhita ftates that the bhaganas of the Cránti pata in a Maká 
Yug are 600 eaftward. The fame is obferved in the Ya//4'ha Siddhánta; 
and the rule for determining the ayanán/a is as follows: The expired years 
divide by 600, of the quotient make the ¿huja, which multiply by three, 
and divide the product by ten. The meaning of the BuA'scAR AcHa’- 
RYA was not that Surya gave 30000 as the bhaganas of the avanánja in a 
Calpa, the name he ufed being Saura, not Sérya, and applied to fome other 
book. From the natán/a is known the crántyan/a, and from the crantijya 
the bhujajya, the arc of which is the bhuján/a of Sérya, including the aya- 
nán/a : ¡this for the firft three months; after which, for the next three 
months, the place of Súrya, found by this mode of calculation, muft be 
deducted from fix figns. For the next three months the place of Sérya 
muft be added to fix figns; and for the laft three months, the place of $4- 
rya muft be deducted from twelve figns. Thus from the fhadow may be 
computed the true place of Sárya. For the fame inftant of time compute 
his place by the ahargana, from which will appear whether the ayanán/a is 
to be added or fubtra&ed If the place found by the aharguna be lefs 
than the place found by the fhadow, the ayananfa muft be added. In the 
** prefent time the ayanán/a is added. According to the author of the 
Vor. II. L1 «€ Varafanhitas 
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« Varafanhita, it was faid to have been deducted * ; and the fouthern 
<< ayanánfja of Sárya to have been in the firft half of the nacfhatra Afléfha + s 
« and the northern ayana in the beginning of Dhanifkta: that in his time 
«<< the fouthern ayana was in the beginning of Carcata, or Cancer ; and the 


<< northern in the beginning of: Mancara, or Capricorn. 


‘¢ Tue bhaganas of the ayandnfa in a Mahé Yug are 600, the faura 
** years in the fame period 4320000; one bhagana of the ayandnfa there- 
« fore contains 7,200 years. Of a bhagana there are four pádas. Firff 
« páda: When there was no ayanán/a ; but the ayenán/a beginning from 
ec that time and increafing, it was added. It continued increafing 1,800 
«© years; when it became at its utmoft, or twenty-feven degrees. Second 
es páda: After this it diminifhed ; but the amount was ftill added, until, at 
es the end of 1,800 years morc, it was diminifhed to nothing. Third páda : 
M — 
P It was faid to have been formerly rizz." In the Hindu fpecious arithmetic, or algebra, 
dhana fignifies affirmation or addition, and rize negation or fubtraction : the fign of the latter 
is a point placed over the figure, or the quantity noted down ; thus, 4 added to 7 , is equal to 3. 
See the Jija ganita, where the mode of computation is explained thus: When a man has four 
pieces of money, andowes feven of the fame value, his circumftances reduced to the form of 
an equation, or his books. balanced, fhow a deficiency of three pieces. 

+ This defcribes the place of the folítitial colure ; and according to this account of the 
ayanánfú, the equinoctial colure muft then: have paffed through the tenth degree of the mayhatra 
Bharani and the 3? 20^of Vifac’ha. The circumftance, as it is mentioned in the Vara Sanh:ta, 
is curious and deferving of notice. I fhall onty obferve here, that, although it does not difa- 
gree with the prefent fyftem of the Hindus in regard to the motion of the equinoctial points, 
yet the commentator of the Vara/anhita fuppofes that it muft have been owing to-fome preter- 
naturalcaufe. ‘Fhe place here defcribed. of the colureris, on. comparifon of the Hindu and 
European {pheres, about 3° 40' eaftward of the pofition which it is fuppofed by Sir I. New- 


TON, on the authority of Eu poxus, to have had in the Arimitive fphere at the time of the Arga- 
nautic expedition.. 
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« The ayanán/a for the next 1,800 years was deducted; and the amount 
** deducted at the end of that term was twenty-leven degrees. Fourth 
< péda: The amount deduction diminifhed ; and at the end of the next term 
es of 1,800 years, there was nothing either added or fubtraéted. The 
* Munis, having obferved thefe circumftances, gave rules accordingly : 
<< If in the Avan days of a Mahé Yug there are 600 bhaganas, what will 
** be found in the ahargana propofed ? Which ftatement will produce bhaga- 
* nas, figns, &c. reject the ¿haganas, and take the bhuja of the remainder, 
« which multiply by three and divide by ten, becaufe there are four pádas 
s in the kagana ; for if in go” there is a certain number found, as the dhuja, 
** when the Auja degrees are twenty-feven, what will be found? And the 
es numbers twenty-feven and ninety ufed in the computation, being in the 


‘© ratio of three to ten, the latter are ufed to fave trouble. 


‘© THERE is another method of computing the ayandnfa ; the cranti-páta- 
* gatiis taken at one minute per year ; and according to this rule the ayanan/az 
*£ increafes to twenty-four degrees ; the time neceffary for which, as one páda, 


* is 1440 years. This is the gati of the mac/fhatras of the cránti mandala. 


‘<< Tue nacfhatra Révaii rifes where the néri mandala and the Cfhittja 


* interfect *, but it has been obferved to vary twenty-feven degrees north 


and 





* This can happen only when there is no ayandn/a. The nári mandala is the equator. The 
yoga ftar of Révati is in the laft of Mina (Pifces) or, which is the fame, in the frf of Méfa 
(Aries) and has no latitude in the Hindu tables. Hence from the ayazáz/a and the time of the 
beginning of the Hindu year may be known their zodiacal ftars. Révati is the name of the 
twenty-feventh Lunar manfion, which comprehends the laft 13? 20' of Mina. When the 
ayanánfa was O,as at the creation, the beginning of the Cali Yug, &c. the colure paffed 
through the yága ftar of Révat. It is plain, that in this paffage Révati applies either to the 


particular 
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* and fouth. The fame variation is obferved in the other mac/hatras s 
es jt 1s therefore rightly faid, that the chacra moves ealtward. The chacra 
** means all the rac/hatras. ‘The planets are always found in the nac/hatras ; 
* and the ernzi pata-gati is owing to them, not to the planets ; and hence 
** itis obferved in the text, that the pág draws chandra to a diftance equal 


é£ to the cránti degrees." 


HERE, to my apprehenfion, inftead of a revolution of the equinoxes 
through. all the figns in the courfe of the Platonic year, which would 
carry the firt of Yayach through all the feafons, is clearly implied a 
libration of thole points from the third degree of Pi/ces to the twenty- 
feventh of Aries, and from the third of Virgo to the twenty-feventh of Libra 
and back again in 7,200 years; but as this muft feem to Europeans an 
extraordinary circumftance to be ftated in fo ancient a treatife as the 
Súrya Siddhanta, and believed by Hindu aftronomers ever fince, I hope 
the above quotations may attract the attention. of thofe who are qualified. 
for a critical examination of them, and be compared with whatever is to be 
found in other $4//ras on the fame fubject. Whatever may be the refult of fuch 
an invefligation, there is no miftaking the rule for determining the ayanán/a, 
which: was at the beginning of the prefent year 19°, 21”, and coníequently 
the vernal equinox in JP/f£es 10° 39”, of the Hindu fphere; or, in 
other words, the fun entered Mé/ka or Aries, and the Hindu year began 
when he was advanced 19” 21° into.the northern figns, according to European 


exprefhon. 





particular yóga ftar of that name, or to the laft, or twenty-feventh Luzar manfion, in which 
it is fituated. See a former note. In each naghatra, or planetary manfion, there is one ftar 
called the yoga, whofe latitude, longitude,.and right afcenfion the Hindus have determined and. 


inferted in their aftronomical tables.. 


THE 
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Tut ayandnfz added to the fun's longitude in the Hindu fphere, gives 
his diftance from the vernal equinox: of the fum take the bhuja, that is, 
if it exceeds three figns, fubtract it from fix figns; if it exceeds fix 
figns, fubtrac fix from it; and if it exceeds nine figns, fubtraét it 
from twelve.  'The quantity fo found will be the fun's diftance from 
the neareft equinoctial point from which is found his declination—as 
radius is to the paramápacramajya, or fine of.the greateít declination 24^,. 
fo is the fun’s diftance from the neareft equinoctial point to the declina-- 
tion fought; which will agree with the table of declination in prefent ufe, to: 
be found in the tables of Macaranda, and calculated for the feveral. degrees 
of the quadrant. "The declination thus determined for one fign, two figns,. 
and three figns, is 11? 435.20? 38 ; and the greateft declination, or the an-. 
gle of inclination of the ecliptic and equator, 24°. The co-fines of the fame 
in the Hindu canon are 3366',. 3217’ and 3141"; and as the co-fine of the 
declination for one fign is to the co-fine of the greateft declination,. fo is 
the fine of 30° to the fine of the right. aícenfion for a point of the ecliptic 
at that diftance from either of the two: vz/uvas, or equinoctial points. In 
this manner is found the right afcenfion for the twelve figns of the ecliptic 
reckoned from the vernal equinox ; and alfo, by the fame management of 
triangles, the afcenfional difference and oblique afcenfion for any latitude : 
which feveral particulars are inferted in the Hindu books as in: the follow- 
ing table, which is calculated for Bhégalpur on fuppofition that the pala- 
bhà, or equinoctial fhadow, is 5 30. By.the Lagna of Lanca, Madhyama, 
or mean Lagna, the Hindus mean thofe points of the equator which rife 
refpectively with. each thirtieth degree of the ecliptic counted from ries 
in a right fphere, anfwering to the right afcenfion: nine by latitude; by the 
Lagna of a particular place, the oblique afcenfion, or the divifions of the 
equator which rife in fucceffion with each. fign in an oblique fphere ; and by: 
the cZara, the afcenfional difference.. 
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Signs. Lagna of Lanca. 


Chara of Bhagalpur. Ullagna. 






































In refpirations |In palas or mi- | In refpirations | InPAMlasof | 1, refpirations | La pa asor mi- 

Hindo Names, | snfwering, to, [nes of time |anfwering to E a e a as 
equator.  |íhatra Day.  |equator. Matra day. | “Water fhatra day. 
Méfha 1670 278 327 55 1343 224 
Vritha, 1795 299 268 45 1527 255 
Mit'huna, 1935 323 110 18 1825 304 
Carcata, 1935 323 IIO 18 2045 341 
Sinha, 1795 299 268 45 2063 343 
Canyà, 1670 278 527 55 1997 333 
Tula, 1670 278 327 55 1997 333 
Vriíchica, 1795 299 268 45 2063 343 
Dhanus, 1935 323 110 18 2045 341 
Macara, 1935 323 110 18 1825 304 
Cumbha, 1795 299 268 45 1527 255 
Mína, 1670 278 327 55 1343 224 

21600 _ 3600 | 21600 | 3600 
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THE COMPUTATION OF THE ECLIPSE. 
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Ler it be premifed that the pofition of the fun, moon, and nodes, 


by calculation, will on the firft of next Vazác'h be as here reprefented in the 


Hindu manner, excepting the characters of the figns. 


By infpection of the figure, and by confidering the motion of the fun, 


moon, and nodes, it appears, that, when the fun comes to the fipn Tula, 


Libra, correfponding with the month of Cárfic, the defcending node will 


have gone back to Aries, and that confequently a Lunar eclipfe may be 


expected to happen at the end of the purnima tit hi, or time of full moon; 


in that month. 


FIRST OPERATION. 


To find the number of mean folar days from the creation to fome part of 


the purnima ti? hi in Cártic of the 48911t year of the Cali Yue. 


Years expired of the Calpa to the end of the Sazya Yup, 


Deduct the term of BR Anm A"s employment in the creation, 


From the creation, when the planetary motions began, to 


the end of the Satya Yup, - - " 
Add the Z7e/4 Yup, = - æ- - 
Dwapar Yug,. - - " » 
Prefent year. of the: Cal: Yug, - > - 
From the creation. to. the next approaching Bengal year, 
Or Solar months, (x 12), - ww - e 
Add feven. months,, > - T" 


1970794000 


17064000 


1953720000 
1296000 
864000 
4990 


1955994890 


pA 





23470618680: 
72 


AA eS AAA aeae 


23470618680 
As. 
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As the folar months in a Yug,' 51840000, are to the intercalary 
lunar months in that cycle 1593336, fo are the folar months 
23470618687, to their correfponding intercalary lunar months 721384677 ; 
which added together give 24192003364 lunations. This number mul- 
tiplied by thirty produces 725760100920 tit his, or lunar days, from 
the creation to the new moon in Cártic; to which add fourteen if his 
for the fame, to the purnima tif his in that month 725760100934. Then, 
as the number of z;?Zis in a Yug, 1603000080, is to their difference ex- 
ceeding the mean {olar days in that cycle (called c/haya tit’his) 25082252, 
fo are 725760100934 tit*his, to their excefs in number over the folar days 
11356017987 ; which fubtracted, leaves 714404082947, as the number of 
mean folar days from the creation, or when the planetary motions began, to 
a point of time which will be midnight under the firt meridian of Lanca, 
and near the time of full moon in Cáértic *. The firít day after the creation 
being Ravi-vár, or Sunday, divide the number of days by feven for the 
day of the week, the remainder after the divifion being two, marks the day 


Sóma-vár, or Monday. 
SECOND OPERATION. 


For the mean longitude of the fun, moon, and the aícending node. 
. Say, as the number of mean {olar days in a Maha Yug is to the revolutions 
- of any planet in that cycle, fo are the days from the creation to even revo- 
lutions, which reject ; and the fraction, if any, turned into figns, &c. is the 


mean longitude required. 





* In:the Year of the Cali Yug 4891 correfponding with 1196, Bengal ftyle, and with the 
months of Odfober or November (hereafter to be determined) in the year of CHRIST 1789. 
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I7. OF THE SUN. 


714404082 4. x 4 20000 Revolutions, Signs, o d n w 
AAA LO) 6 22 44 2 12 


od. OF THE MOON. 


714404082947 x 36 | 
A DALY SPTS335° 26147888255) 0 22 21 58 56 


3d. OF THE MOON’S APOGEE. 


714404082947 x 48820 
aC > ae (221034460) 11 5 31 13 35 


CORRECTION OF THE BIJA ADD. 


714404082947 X 4 (... 8 
1577917828 fan n did. DALALAC— 


11 7 9 06 3 
4th. OF THE MOON'S ASCENDING NODE. 


714404082947 x 232238 | | 
1577917828 — (105147017) 4 27 49 48 — 


CORRECTION OF THE BY JA ADD. 
714404082947 x 4 


1577917828 == ( ^a» ow g o 1 37 52 28 


4 29 27 40 28 


54h. OF THE SUN'S APOGEE. 


714404082947 x 38 | 
1577917828 = (1175 - -=--) 2 17 17 15 — 
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Deduét for the longi- 
Mean longitude for *|” e dl 
midnight under the ps - pij 25| Mean longitude for 
meridia nof Lanca. 9 a 4"? 'midnightat Bhágalpur. 








tor eaft. 
Of the Sun, 6521744 2" 12” x ay "A. as 42 35 12 
Moon, — 21 21 58 56 I9 24 — 21 2 25 = 
INode, 4 29 2740 28 — 4 à 25 27 30°" 


Sun’s Apogee, | 2 17 17 15 — | inconfiderable | 2 17 17 16 
Moon'sApogee,j1i1 7 g 6 3 — 9 II 7 a 57°" 


THIRD OPERATION. 
Fon the equated longitude of the Sun and Moon, &c. 


I. OF THE SUN. 

Tur mean longitude of the fun is 6s 21? 42’ 35” 12” of the apogee 
2 17 17 15,the difference, or mean anomaly, 4s 4? 25' 20"; its com- 
plement to 6 fines, or diflance from the perigee, 1s 25° 34' 40”, the equa- 
tion for which is required. This may either be taken from the foregoing 
table tranflated from Macaranda, or calculated in the manner explained 
as follows : 

Tue fine of 15 25° 34’ 40” is 2835' 31” and 2535 errem 14^ 30” to be 
fubtracted from the paridhi degrees in Jama ; 14 —14 30' — 13° 53 30”, 
the circumference of the epicycle in this point of anomaly; and 
13 43 39X 391231. 108' 61” the fine of the angle of equation, confidered as 


360° 
equal to its arc, or 1° 48’ 6”, to be deducted from the mean, for: the 








— —À 


* This longitude affigned to Blágalpur is erroneous ;. but the error does not in the leaft 


affect the main object of the Paper. 
truc 
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true longitude ; 6s 21° 42’ 55"—1 48' 6" — 6s 19? 54' 29 for midnight 
agreeing with mean time; but as, in this point of anomaly, the true or 
apparent midnight precedes that eftimated for mean time, for which the 
computation has been made, a proportionable quantity muft be deducted 
from the fun's place, which is thus found. Say, as the minutes contained 
in the ecliptic are to the fun's mean motion in one day 59' 8”, fo is the 
equation of his mean to his true place 180” 6^, to the equation of time 
required, o” 18” ( = mL) and 6s 19? 54 29" — 18° = 6s 19" 54 11” 


the fun's true longitude for the apparent midnight. 


For the fun's true motion. The co-fine of the fun's diftance from the 


"m 


I941' 9 1” X 13 43 30 


B J e oF P d 
perigee is 1941 0” 1^, an 2699 


= 74 the co-fine of the epicy- 


‘ov " 
cle, and Le == 1' 16' equation, to be added to the mean for the true 


motion, 59’ 8" x 1 16” = 60' 24' per day, or 60” 24” per danda. 


II. OF THE MOON. 
Tur Moon's mean longitude for the mean midnight is os 21° 2°25, 


which exceeds her mean longitude for the true midnight, but zox 79° 1 35 — 


3 57 her motion in the difference of time between the mean and true 
midnight os 21° 2- 25'—3 57'— o 20 58 28 mean longitude, for which 
the anomaliftic equation is to be found. Place of the apogee 11s 7° 8’ 55^, 


and the moon’s diftance from it 1s 13° 49 33." The fine of the latter, 


, - P. 2379 39 X20 /»—.— . ” 
2379 39". By the rule before explained ———7—7——- = 13’ 51” and 
327—13' 51X 2379 39" 


e — 210, the fine of the angle of equation equal to its arc, 


or 3° 30”, to be fubtraéted, o? 20' 58” 28"—3^ 30 —o" 17 28” 28” the moon's 
true place, agreeing with the true or apparent midnight. 
M m 2 For 
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For the moon's true motion. The co-fine of her diftance from the apo- 


e A. O à Y 21° 46 Y Y 2479 13 
gee 2479. 15. Circumference of the epicycle 31° 46° 9 , and pS 


218" 47 co-fine in the epicycle. The moon's mean motion from her 
apogee is 790 35'—6 41==783" 54”, and Es AT — 49° 53” the equa- 
tion of her mean to her true motion, to be fubtracted, 790. 35—49. 53= 


o. 42 the moon's mean motion per day, or 740" 42” per danda. 
40.4 P y 749 4 


Fon the place of the moon's apogee reduced to the apparent midnight. 


Tog’ 6" x 6' 41” 
21660 


The motion of the apogee is 6 41” per day. say xu 7" B ey 


—2 =115 7° 8’ 55' its place. 


For the fame of the node. Its motion per day is 3' 11” and 


#08’ 6" x 3 n pr o , "m or Oo e P7 . 
=65— =1”, and 4s 29° 27" 36"—1 = 4S 29 27 35 its place. 





Far true longitude and motion, therefore, for the apparent time of mid- 
night at Bhágalpur, 714404082947 folar days after the creation, or com- 
mencement of the planetary motions, will be 


Longitude. Motion per day. 
Of the Sun, 6 t " " 6o - 
Moon, — 17 28 28| 740 43 
Sun's Apogee, 2 17 17 15|inconfiderable 
Moon's Apogee, 1 7 8 gè 6 41 
Moon's Node. 4 29 27 35 3 H 


FOURTH OPERATION. 


Having the longitude and motion as above, to determine the £i2'%i and 


ume remaining unexpired to the inftant of oppofition, or full moon. 
i THF 
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THE moon's longitude fubtracted from the fun's, leaves 55 27° 34 13”, 
or 10654 17”; which divided by 720', the minutes in a mean Zz/Z, 
quotes fourteen even Z//Zis expired; and the fraction, or remainder, 
574 17°, is the portion expired of the 15th, or purnima tit*hi 5 which,, 
lubtradled from 720’, leaves 145 43" remaining unexpired of the fame ;: 
which, divided by the moon's motion per danda from the fun, will give 
the time remaining unexpired from midnight to the inftant of full moon 
with as much precifion as the Hindu a(tronomy requires. Deduct the 
fun's motion, 60” 24 per danda from the moon's, 740 42^, the remain- 
der 680” 8”, is the moon's motion from the fun; by this divide the part 
remaining unexpired of the purnima tit hi, 145 43”. 


145 43 —324580^" D. P. 
680” 8” —40818' — LL ÇAI 


therefore 12 dandas, 51 palas after midnight, will be the end of the purnimà 


ti? hi, or inftant of oppofition of the fun and moon. 


FIFTH OPERATION. 


Efavine the inftant of oppofition as above, to find the true longitude. 
and motion of the fun and moon, the latitude of the latter, and the place 


of the node. 


App the mean motion of each for sa 5 t to the mean place, found 
before for the true midnight; and for the mean places fo found, com- 
pute again the anomaliftic equations. This being but a repetition: of 
operation, the third is unneceffary to be detailed. Thefe feveral particulars 
are as follow : 


Of 
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True longit. at 


Mean longitude for|Mean longitude ai] p . 
quétion, full moon. 


midnight. full moon. 


Moon - — 20 58 28 23 47 47|3 40 2o|— 20 7 27 
Moon”s Apogee iix. 7 8 5g5|i1 7 10 21 |—————|————— 


Moon’s Node |4 29 27 35|4 29 28 16|——-——|—————— 





True longit. at 
full moon. 





Mean motion. Equation. 











Of the Sun 
Moon : 


59 8 | x r 16] 60° 24” 
790 35 |— 47 28 | 743 7 


Hexce it appears, that at the oppofition the moon will be near her de- 
{cending node; for 4s 29° 28° 16° x 6s—10s 29° 28’ 16”, the place of 
the defcending node zw antecedentia, and 12s—10s 29° 28° 16"—1s o? 31’ 
44° its longitude according to the order of the figns, and 15 o? 31’ 44"— 
20° 7° 27 =10” 24 17, the moon's diftance from her defcending node; 
which, being within the limit of a lunar eclipfe, fhows that the moon will be 


then eclipfed. For her latitude at this time, fay, as radius is to the inclina- 


tion of her orbit to the ecliptic 4° 30’, or 270’, fo is the fine of her diftance 
from the node 620° 57^ to her latitude 48° 45” (=x) 


SIXTH OPERATION. 


From the elements now found, to compute the diameters of the moon 


and fhadow, and the duration of the eclipfe. 


Y ojan. 

The Sun's mean diameter is 6500 
Moon's - - 480 
Earth's - ^ 1600 


Sun's 
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Sun's mean motion 59° 8” 
Moon’s - 790 35 
Sun’s true motion 6o 24 
Moon’s - 743 7 


Moon’s latitude - 48 45 


As the moon's mean motion is to her mean diameter, fo is her true mo- 


| $i 

* * o . © e " 

tion to her true diameter for the time of oppofitiom 78 7 X452 — 45I IT 
79% 35 


Yójan ; which, divided by fifteen, quotes 30” 5" of a great circle. 


As the fun's mean motion is to his mean diameter, fo is his true 
Y. 
^ B EI » ° , Y. 
motion to: his. diameter at the inftant of oppofition Sr o 6639 14 


Yóan. 


As the moon’s mean motion: is to the earth's diameter, fo is the moon's 
equated motion to the Séckz, or a fourth number, which muft be taken 


as the earth's diameter, for the purpofe of proportioning its fhadow to the 


1600X 743 9 __ 


, - E - Aq 
moon's diftance and apparent diameter —— san = 1503 56 Fójam, the 


Shichi. 


Equated diameter of the fun 6639 r4 
Of the earth 1503 56 





Difference 5039 14. 


As the fun's mean diameter is to: the moon's mean. diameter; fo is the 
difference above: 5039. 14, toa fourth number ; which, deducted from the 
Suchi, or equated diameter of the earth, leaves the diameter of the earth's 


fhadow 
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2 T 
480X 5039 14__ 4 
fhadow at the moon, uec m BI pn and 1503. 56—372. 7-— 113r. 


49 Yójan ; which, divided by fifteen, quotes 75' 27 of a great circle for. 


the fame. 


From the half fum of the diameters of tlie moon and fhadow 75-27 X39 s Hx jo $ 


= 52’ 46 , fubtradt the moon's latitude 48' 45°, the remainder is the CZcZ'- 
anna, or portion of the moon's diameter eclipfed, 4' 1” of a great circle ; and 
by the nature of a right angled triangle, the fquare root of the difference of 
the fquares of the moon's latitude, and the half fum of the diameters of the 
Shadow and moon, will be the path of the moon’s centre, from the beginning 
to the middle of the eclipfe. 


The diameter of the (hadow is 75 27 
Of the moon - x ^ JO 5 





Sum, 105 32 


AAA et AAA 


Half fum 52 46 





The moon’s latitude is - 48 45 


v 52. 46* x 48. 45*=20' 11”; which, divided by the moon's motion from. 

the fun, quotes the half duration of the eclipfe in dandas and palas, or 
D P V 

1 46 25; which doubled, is 


20! 11"=1211” 


Hindu mean {folar hours, —577—5 


DP V 
3 32 50, the whole duration of the eclipfe; which will be partial, the 


moon's latitude being greater than the difference between the femidiameters 
of the moon's difc and the earth’s fhadow. 


SEVENTH 
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SEVENTH OPERATION. 


To find the pofition of the equinoctial colures, and thence the declination 
of the fun, the length of day and night, and the time counted from fun-rife, 


or hour of the civil day when the eclipfe will happen. 


1/7. For the ayanán/a, or diftance of the vernal equinox from the ift of 
Periods. 
. — 214404082947 X 600 — ° 21° 30° 52^, of which take th 
Mefha qe (271650) 8s 4 21 30 52 ; : e 


bhuja 8s 4? 31 30” 52 "—6s=25 4° 31" 30” 52”, which multiply by three, 
and divide by ten, 4731 30 523 19? 21" 27” the ayanán/a, which in the 
prefent age is added to the fun's longitude, to find his diftance from the 
vernal equinox. The fun's equated longitude is 6s 19? 54 11", and 6s 19? 


54' 11" x 19? 21° 27"—75s 9? 15 38”, his diftance from the vernal equinox. 


24. For the declination, right afcenfion, and afcenfional difference. 
The fun's place is 7s 9? 15' 38", and 15 9? 15 38” his diftance from the au- 
tumnal equinox; the fine of which is 2174’ 41^" ; and as radius is to the fine 
of the greateft declination 24”, termed the paramápacramajya 1397’, fois 2174. 


41 to the fine of his declination 883' 40^, the arc correfponding with which, 


( 1397X 2194 41" 
3438 


in the canon of fines, is 14° 53 = 883 40"). Theequinoctia] 


A v 
fhadow at Bhigalpur is 5, 30; and, as the Gnomon of twelve angalas is to 


the equinoctial fhadow, fo is the fine of the declination 883. 40, to the 
cfhitijya, LEROY aao 5 1. Andas the co-fine of the declination is to 
radius, fo is the c/hitijyá to the fine of the chara, or afcenfional difference 
405 1X 3435 — ^1 9 4 , its arc is 419' 56 , the afcenfional difference. 


3322. 36 


3d. For the length of the day and night. 


Vor. II. Nn THE 
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Tue modern Hindus make their computations in mean {olar time; the 
Sárya Siddhánta dire&s, that they be made in fydereal time. A fydereal 
day contains fixty dandas; each danda fixty viculas, and each vicula fix 
refpirations; in all 21600 refpirations, anfwering to the minutes of the 
equator. <A macfhatra day is exceeded in length by the /Zvaz or íolar 
day, by reafon of the fun’s proper motion in the ecliptic; the former 
. meafures time equably, but the latter varies in its length, from the 
inequality of the fun’s motion and the obliquity of the ecliptic. The fun's 
equated motion for the middle of the eclipfe was found 60” 24”; and the 
oblique afcenfion for the eighth fign from the vernal equinox, in which 
he will be found at that time, is taken from the foregoing table 343 palas, 
er 2058 refpiradons. As the number of minutes contained in one 
fgn 1800, is to the number of refpirations, or the arc of the equator 
in minutes anfwering to the oblique afcenfion of the fign the fun is in 
2058, as above, fo is the equated motion 60’ 24”, to the excefs in refpi- 
rations of the /4van, or folar day, over the mac/hatre, or fydereal day, 
2058 60" 24 TA 3"; which, added to 21600”, gives the length of the folar 
day by civil account from fun-rife to fun.rife, fydereal time 21669. 3 refpi- 
rations. From one-fourth of this deduct the afcenfional difference, the 
fun being declined towards the fouth pole, for the femidiurnal arc; and 
add it for »- feminoéturnal arc. The former is 4997 19”, and the latter 
5837 11 3 which may be marae to Sanct, or Hindu hours, by a whines 


of 560. Hence half the day is 13 ES ee, and half the night 16 Ix "4 


The whole day added to half the night, fhows the hour counted. from the 
D P V 
preceding fun-rife to midnight 43 58 3835. to which add the time at mid- 


night unexpired of the purnima tit’hi, for the hour of the civil day corref- 
ponding with the middle of the eclipfe; The hour from midnight to the 


end of the purnima ti? hi is already found 12 51 in mean folar time; and 
to 
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to reduce it to fydereal time, fay, as i-a is to 21600" x 59 8, fo is 
D P D P D 
12..51, to fidereal hours 12 53, equal to 12 p folar hours. 


D P V 
From the preceding fun-rife to midnight is - 43 59 — 
At midnight will remain of the purnima tit hz - I2 53 — 


Hour of the civil day at the middle of the eclipfe, 56 52 








Dedu& the half duration - - - - I 46 25 
Beginning of the eclipfe, - - - §5 g 35 
Add the whole duration, - - - 3 32 $ö 
End of the eclipfe, - - - 58 38 25 
Anā the day and night containing together de ee 30, the eclipfe fhould 


D PV 
end 1 33 5 before fun-rife, according to this calculation. 


The firft day after the creation, according to the Hindus, was ravi-vár, 
or Sunday : the number of days, for which the above calculation has been 
made, is 714404082947 ; which divided by feven, the number of days in a 
week are 12057726135 weeks and two days. the aftronomical day there- 
fore of /oma-vár, or Monday, wil end at midnight preceding the eclipfe ; 
but the /oza-vár by civil computation will continue to the next enfuing fun- 
rife ; and this /om-vár, by calculating the number of days elapfed from the 
inftant the fun entered the fign Tula, to his advance of 19° 54’ on that fign, 
will be found to fall on the 19th of the month of Cártic, anfwering to the 3d 


of November. 


Tur time of the full moon and the duration of the eclipfe, found by 
Nna this 
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this computation, differ confiderably from the Nautical Almanack. The 
Siddhánta Rahafya 


and Grahalighava, comparatively modern  treatifes, 
are nearer the truth, yet far from correct. The Hindus, in determining 


thefe phenomena, are íatisfied when within a few minutes of the true 
time. | 


A Come 
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A Comparative Statement of this Eclipfe, as predicted in the Nautical Alma- 
nack, with Computations of it made by different Hindu Books. 


Thofe marked *, are made for different meridians; the lat, I believe, for Tirhxe. 





Equated longitude for midnight at Bha,alpur, fup- 
NAMES. pofed in 8° 50 E. from Lanca, and 88? E. from 


Greenwich. 





The Sun. The Moon. The Node. 
S o : " S o d "is O . " 
6 19 54 11 |— 17 28 28|1 — 31 44 
6 19 55 9|— 17 30 9|1 — 32 7 


Súrya Siddhánta, - - 
Tables of Macaranda, 
*Grahalághava, - - - - 


Siddhánta Rahafya, - 


6 19 54 2 |— 17 16 25| 1 — 27 35 


Add to each the ayanán/a 19? 21' 27" for the longi- 
tude counted according to European Aftronomers 
from the equinoctial colure. 


Súrya Siddhánta, - - - |7 9 15 38/1 6 49 55|1 19 53 II 
Tables of Macaranda, 7 9 15 36|1 6 gi 36|1 19 53 54 
*Grahalaghava, = =- - - 

Siddhánta Rahafya, - 7 9 15 $6|r 6 59 52|t 19 49 2 
Nautical Almanack, - - - |7 10 47 8/1 7 50 £8|1 19 45 30 





From midnight to the Duration of the 
middle of the Eclipfe. Eclipfe. 


Hindu time. | Engliíh time. | Hindu time. ¡ Englifh time. 
D. P. V.|H. M. SID P. VIH M. & 


Sürya Siddhánta, - ~ œ 12 53 —— 5 9 12|3 12 50 | I 17 8 
Tables of Macaranda, - - 4 50 —|1 46 20 
*Grahalághava, - - - - |'1450—|5 56 — 5 18 — | 1 56 36 
Siddhánta Rahafya, | - - 13 53 —|5 33 —l4 58 —| 1 49 16 
|* Grahana Malá, a Catalogu 6 6 

of Eclipfes, - - = - I —|6 26 24|5 26 —12 10 24 
Nautical Almanack, - - |16 37; |6 24 15/65 22 212 9 — 


XVI. ON 


XVI. 
ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE INDIAN ZODIAC. 


BY THE PRESIDEN T. 





I ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the learned and. induftrious 

M. MontTucLaA feems to treat with extreme contempt) that the 
Indian diviüon of the Zodiac was not borrowed from the Greeks or 
Arabs, but, having been known in this country from time immemorial, 
and being the fame in part with that ufed by other nations of the 
old Hindu race, was probably invented by the firft progenitors of that 
race before their difperfion. The Indians,” he fays, ** have two divi- 
es fions of the Zodiac ; one, like that of the .4rabs, relating to the moon, 
** and confifting of fwenty-feven equal parts, by which they can tell 
** very nearly the hour of the night; another relating to the fun, and, 
** like ours, containing twelve figns; to which they have given as many 
** names, correfponding with thofe which we have borrowed from the 
cc Greeks." All that is true; but he adds, ** It is highly probable that 
e£ they received them at fome time or another by the intervention of the 
* Arabs; for no. man, furely, can perfuade himfelf that it is the ancient 
** divifion. of the Zodiac, formed, according’ to fome authors, by the 
e forefathers of mankind, and ftill preferved among the Hindus.” Now 
I undertake to prove that the Indian Zodiac was not borrowed mediateiy 
or directly from the Arabs or Greeks ; and, fince the folar divifion of it 
in India is the lame in fub nce with that ufed in Greece,. we may realon- 


ably conclude that both Greeks and Hindus. received it from an older 


nat ony. 
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nation, who firft gave names to the luminaries of heaven, and from whom 
both Greeks and Hindus, as their fimilarity in language and religion f 'lly 


evinces, had a common defcent. 


Tue fame writer afterwards intimates, that ** the time when Jndian 
** Aftronomy received its moft confiderable improvement” (from which 
it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined) ** was either the age when 
* the Arabs, who eftablifhed themfelves in Perfia and Sogdiana, had a 
« great intercourfe with the Hindus; or that, when the fucceflors of 
* CuEgNGI'z united both drabs and Hindus under one vaft dominion.” 
It is not the obje& of this effay to correct the hiftorical errors in the 
paflage laft cited, nor to defend the aftronomers of India from the 
charge of grofs ignorance in regard to the figure of the earth and the 
diftances of the heavenly bodies: a charge which Momrucra very 
boldly makes on the authority, I believe, of Father Soucier: I will 
only remark, that in our converfations with the Pandits we muft never 
confound the fyftem of the Jyautifhicas, or mathematical aftronomers, 
with that of the Paurdnicas, or poetical fabulifts; for to fuch a con- 
fufion alone muft we impute the many miítakes of Europeans on the 
fubje&t of Indian fcience. A venerable mathematician of this province, 
named Ra’MACHANDRA, now in his eightieth year, vifited me lately at 
Crifhnanagar ; and part of his difcourfe was lo applicable to the inquiries 
which I was then making, that, as foon as he left me, I committed it 
to writing. ** The Pauránics," he faid, ** will tell you, that our earth 1s a 
*« plane figure ftudded with eight mountains, and furrounded by feven feas 
es of milk, nectar, and other fluids; that the part which we inhabit is 


es one of feven iflands, to which eleven fmaller ifles are fubordinate ; that 


** a God, riding on a huge elephant, guards each of the eight regions; and 
« that 
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** that a mountain of gold rifes and gleams in the centre; but we believe the 
** earth to be fhaped like a Cadamba-fruit, or fpheroidal, and admit only 
* tour oceans of {alt water; all which we name from the four cardinal points, 
€£ and in which are many great peninfulas, with innumerabie iflands. They 
<< will tell you that a dragon? head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes: 
* an eclipfe; but we know that the fuppofed head and tail of the dragon 
* mean only the nodes, or points formed by interfections of the ecliptic 
* and the moon's orbit. In fhort, they have imagined a fyftem, which exifts 
** only in their fancy ; but we confider nothing as true, without fuch evi- 
« dence as cannot be: queftioned.” I could not perfectly underítand the 
old Gymnofophift, when he told me that the Rúsichacra, or Circle of Signs 
(for fo he called the zodiac) was like a Dhufféra flower ; meaning the 
Datura, to which the San/crit name has been foftened, and the flower of 
which is conical, or fhaped like a funnel. At firft I thought that he alluded: 
to a projection of the hemifphere on the plane of the colure, and to the 
angle formed by the ecliptic and equator; but a younger aítronomer, 
named Vina’yAcA, who came afterwards to fee me, affured me that they 
meant only the circular mouth of the funnel, or the bafe of the cone ;. and 
that it was ufual among their ancient writers to borrow from fruits and flow- 


ers their appellations of feveral plane and folid figures. 


From the two Bréhmans, whom I have juft named, T learned’ the fol- 
lowing curious particulars; and you may depend on my accuracy in re- 
peating them, fince I wrote them in their prefence, and corrected what I 
had written, till they. pronounced it perfe&. They divide a great circle, as 
we do, into three hundred and fixty degrees, called by them anfas, or portions ; 
of which they, like us, allot.thirty to each of the twelve figns-in this order : 

Vot. LL O o Meéfha, 
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Me/2a, the Ram. Tula, the Balance. 
Vrifha, the Bull. 8. Vrifhchica, the Scorpion. 
Mait huna, the Pair. Dhanus, the Bow. 

4. Carcaf'a, the Crab. Macara, the Sea-Monfter. 
Sza, the Lion. Cumbha, the Ewer. 
Canya, the Virgin. . 32. Mina, tbe Fifh. 


THE figures of the twelve afterifms, thus denominated with refpe& to 
the fun, are fpecified, by Sri’peri, author of the Retnamdla, in Sanufcrii 


verfes ; which I produce, as my vouchers, in the original, with a verbal 
tranflation : ` 


Méfhádayó nama famánarüpi, 
"Vinágadádhyam mit'hunam nriyugmam, 
Pradipasalyé dadhatí carábhyám 

Navi fÜhitá várin'i canyacaiva. 

Tulá tulábhrit pretimánapánir 

Dhanur dhanufhmán hayawat parángah, 
Mrigananah fyán macaró'''ha cumbhah 
Scandhé neró rictaghátam dadhánah, 
Anyanyapuchch'hábhimuc'hó hi mínah 


Matlyadwayam fwafthalachárinómi. 


* THE ram, bull, crab, lion, and /corpion, have the figures of thofe five 
«© animals refpectively: the pair are a damfel playing on a Vind, and a 
«* youth wielding a mace: the virgin ftands on a boat in water, holding 
** in one hand a lamp, in.the other an ear of rice-corn: the balance is 
* held by a weigher with a weight in one hand: the Low, by an archer, 
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es whofe hinder parts are like thofe of a horfe : the /2a-mo»//er has the face 
** of an antelope: the ewer is a water-pot borne on the fhoulder of a man, 
* who empties it: the 4/h are two, with their heads turned to each other's 


e“ tails; and all thefe are fuppofed to be in.fuch places as fuit their feveral 
€ natures." 


To each of the zwenty-/even lunar ftations, which they ‘call zac/2z£ras; ` 
they allow thirteen anfas and one-third, or thirteen degrees twenty minutes ; 
and their names appear in the order of the figns, but without any regard to 


the figures of them : 


As wind. Magha. Mala. 

Bharani. Pürva p’halguni. PürvZ/Zád há. 

Critica. Uttara p'halgunz. Uttarafhadha. 

Róhiní. Hafta. Sravana. 

Mrigafiras. Chitra. Dhanish'tà. 

A'rdra. Swáti. Satabhifha. 

Punarvaíu. Vifác ha. Púrva bhadrapadá. 

Pufhya. Anuradha. Uttarabhadrapada. 
9. Asléfhà. 18. JyéfAt^ ha. 27. Révati. 


BerwEEN the twenty-firft and twenty-fecond conftellations, we find 
in the plate three ftars called 2427;7;7; but they are the laft quarter of 
the afterifm immediately preceding, or the latter Æ/Adr, as the word is 
commonly pronounced. A complete revolution of the moon, with re- 
fpect to the ftars, being made in twenty-feven days, odd hours, minutes 
and feconds, and perfec exa&nefs being either not attained by the Hindus, 


Oo2 or 
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or ¡ot required by them, they fixed on the number twenty - feven, and in- 
ferted Abhijit far fome aftrological purpofe in their nuptial ceremonies. The 
drawing, from which the plate was engraved, feems intended to reprefent the 
figures of the twenty-feven conítellations, together with -4Dhijit, as they are 
defcribed in three ftanzas by the author of the Retnamálí : 


1. Turagamuc’hafadricfham yónirúpam cfhurabham, 
Sacatafamam at'hain'afyóttamángéna tulyam, 
Man'grihasara chacrábháni s'álópamam bham, 
Sayanafadris'amanyachchátra paryancarúpam. 

2. Haftacarayutam cha maucticafamam 

chányat praválópamam, 

Dhrifhyam tórana fannibham balinibham, 
fatcund'alábham param ; 

Crudhyatcéfarivicraména fadris'am, 
sayyálamánam param, 

Anyad dentiviláfavat ft hitamatah 
sringát'acavyacti bham. 

3. Trivicramábham cha mridangarúpam, 
Vrittam tatónyadyamalábhwayábham, 
Paryancarúpam murajánucáram, 


Ityévam as'wádibhachacrarüpam. 


** A nonsE's head; yóni, or bhaga; a razor; a wheeled carriage ; the 
* head of an antelope; a gem; a houfe; an arrow; a wheel; another 
* houfe; a bedítead ; another bedítead; a hand; a pearl; a piece of 
e£ coral; a feftoon of leaves; an oblation to the Gods; a rich ear-ring ; 
** the tail of a fierce lion; a couch; the tooth of a wanton elephant, 


€ near 
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e€ near which is the kernel of the srimgátaca-nut; the three footfteps of 


e VisHNU ; a tabor; a circular jewel; a two-faced imag ; another couch; 


*- and a {maller fort of tabor: fuch are the figures of 4/wini, and the reft in 


«c the circle of lunar conftellations.”’ 


Tue Hindu draughtíman has very ill reprefented moft of the figures; 
and he has tranfpofed the two .4/háras as well as the two Bhadrapads ; 
but his figure of 4bhijit, which looks like our Ace of Hearts, has a refemb- 


lance to the kernel of the trapa, a curious water-plant defcribed in a fepa- 
rate effay. In another San/crit book the figures of the fame conftellations 


are thus varied : 


A. horfe's head. 

Yoni or bhaga. 

A flame. 

A waggon. 

A cat’s paw. 

One bright ftar. 

A bow. 

A. child's pencil. 
9. A dog's tail. 


A ftraight tail. 
Two ftars S. to N. 
Two, IN, to S. 
A hand. 
A. pearl. 
Red faffron. 
A feftoon. 
A Ínake. 
I8. A boar's head. 


A. couch. 

A. winnowing fan. 
Another. 

An arrow. 

A tabor. 

A circle of ftars. 

A. ftaff for burdens. : 
The beam of a balance. 


27. A filh. 


From twelve of the afterifms juft enumerated are derived the names 


of the twelve Jndian months in the ufual form of patronymics; for 


the Pauránics, who reduce all nature 


to a fyftem of emblematical 


mythology, fuppofe a celeftial nymph to prefide over each of the conftel- 
lations, and feign that the God So’ma, or Lunus, having wedded twelve 
of them, became the father of twelve Gezz, or Months, who are named 


after 
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after their feveral mothers; but the Jyuufifhicas affert, that when their 
lunar year was arranged by former aftronoiners, the moon was at the full in 
each month on the very day when it entered the zec/2a£ra, from which that 
month is denominated. The manner in which the derivatives are formed, 
will beft appear by a comparifon of the months with their feveral conftel- 
lations : 


A’s’wina, Chaitra.. 
Cartica. 8. Vaifác'ha.. 
Margas irfha. Jyaifh’v ha. 
4. Paufha. A‘fhara. 
Magha. Srávana, 
P'hálguna. 12. Bhadra. . 


Tue third month is alfo called 4 graháyana (whence the common word 


Agran is corrupted) from another name of Mrigas‘iras. . 


NorHING can be more ingenious than the memorial verfes in which 
the Hindus have a cuftom of linking together a number of ideas other- 
wife unconnected, and of chaining, as it were, the memory by a regular 
meafure : thus, by putting ¢eeth for thirty-two, Rudra for eleven, Seafon 
for fix, arrow or element for five,—ocean, Véda, or age, forfour,—Ra’ma, 
fire, or quality for three,—eye, or Cuma’ra for two—and earth or moon for 
one, they have compofed four lines, which expreís the number of ftars in 


each of the twenty-feven afterifms : 


Vahni tri ritwifhu gunéndu critágnibhúta, 
Bánás'winétra sara bhúcu yugabdhi rámáh, 
Rudrab- 
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Rudribdhirámagunavédas'atá dwiyugma, 


entá budhairabhihitáh cramas’6 bhatáráh. 


Tuar is, ‘* Three, three, fix; five, three, one; four, three, five; 
** five, two, two; five, one, one; four, four, three ; eleven, four, and 
** three; three, four, a hundred; two, two, thirty-two: thus have the ítars 
*€ of the lunar conftellations, in order as they appear, been numbered by 


«€ the wife.” 


Ir the ftanza was correctly repeated to me, the zwo A/hards are con- 
fidered as one afterifm, and -4//iji¢ as three feparate ftars; but I fufpect 
an error in the third line, becaufe dwibdna, or two and five, would fuit tbe 
metre as well as Pdhiráma ; and becaufe there were only three Védas in the 
early age, when it is probable the ftars were enumerated, and the technical 


veríe compofed. 


Two lunar ftations (or manfions) and a quarter are co-extenfive, we fec, 
with one fign; and nine ftations correfpond with four figns: by count- 
ing, therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from the firít ftar 
in the head of the Ram, inclufively, we find the whole extent of 4f/wini, 
and fhall be able to afcertain the other ftars with fufficient accuracy ; 
but firft let us exhibit a comparative table of both Zodiacs, denoting 
the manfions, as in the Vérdnes almanack, by the firft letters or fyllables of 


their names; 


MoxTHS 
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MONTHS. SOLAR ASTERISMS. MANSIONS. 
A'Íwin | Méfh A + bh + F] - 
Cártic | Vrifh +r + > 
A’grahayan | Mithun | Z+ á+ x 
Pauíh Carcat 4, — + p + sl 9. 
Mágh Sinh m + PU + e 
P'hálgun | Canyà La n" + h +4 
Chaitr Tula 2 T 5S T pi 
Vaifác’h Vrifchic 8. at a + 58 
Jaith’vh. Dhan. Bidder 
A'fhár | Macar EN - j T ont 
Srávan Cumbh: EN vo" Toa 
Bhádr |. Mín 12 JEU o ^en 


Hence we may readily know. the ftars in each. manfion, as they follow in 
order : 








LUNAR MANSIONS. SOLAR ASTERISMS.. STARS. 
Afwini. Ram: Three in and near the head. 
Bharaní. Three in the tail. 
Critica. Bull; Six of the Pleiads. 
Rohini. Five in the head and neck. 


‘ Three in or near the feet, 
Momm, sar { perhapsin the Galaxy. 


A'rdra. A One on the knee. 


LUNAR 


LUNAR 
MANSIONS. 


Punarvaíu. 
Puthya. 

Afléfha. 

Magha. 
Púrvap'halguni. 
Uttarap'halguni. 
Hatta. 

Chitra. 

Swati. 

Vis'ác'hà. 
Anurádha. 

JyéMht ha. 

Maula. 
Purvafhara. 
Uttarafhara. 
Sravani. 
Dhanifht'à. 
Satabhifhà. 
Púrvabhadrapada. 
Uttarabhadrapada 


Révati. 
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SOLAR 
ASTERISMS. 


aoe LEE ETE eg 


Crab 
Lion 
Virgin 


Balance 





Scorpion 


Sea-monfter. 


Ewer 
Fifh 


STAR». 


^99 


Four in the heads, breaft and fhoulder. 


Three, 1n the body and claws. 


Five, in the face and mane. 


Five, in the leg and haunch. 


Two, one in the tail. 
Two, on the arm and zone. 


Five, near the hand. 


One, in the Ípike. 


One, in the N. Scale. 


Four, beyond it. 
Four, in the body. 


Three, in the tail. 


Eleven, to the point of the arrow. 


Iwo, in the leg. 
Two, in the horn. 
Three, in the tail. 


Four, in the arm. 


Many, in the ftream. 
Two, in the firft fifh. 


Two, in the cord. 


4 hirty-two, in the fecond fifh and cord. 


WHEREVER the Indian drawing differs from the memorial veríe in the 


Vor. II. 


Pp 


Retuámálà, 
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Retnamálà, Y have preferred the authority of the writer to that of the painter, 
who has drawn fome terreftrial things with fo little fimilitude, that we muft 
not implicitly rely on his reprefentation of objects merely celeftial : he feems 


particularly to have erred in the itars of DZaz/2?à. 


Fon the affiftance of thofe who may be inclined to re-examine the twenty- 
feven conftellations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a table of the de- 
grees, to which the nac/hatras extend refpectively from the firft ftar in 
the afterifm of Aries, which we now fee near the beginning of the fign 


Taurus, as it was placed in the ancient fphere. 


N. D. M. N. D. M. N. D. M. 
X. 133. 20. XIX. 253. 20. 

IT. 26°. 40. XI 146°. 40. 2. 266°. 40’. 
MI. 40°. oe XII. 160%. o. XXI. 280%. | o. 
AV. 53. 20» XIII. 173%. 20. XXIT. 293. 20. 
V. 66. 40’. XIV. 186°. 40% XXIII. 3067. 4o. 
VI. 80". o’. AV. 200. O. XXIV. 320. o. 
VH. 93°. 20. XVI. 213°. 20. XXV. 333. 20% 
VIII. 106°. 40» XVII. 226° 40. XXVI. 346°. 4o. 
IX. 120°. o.  XVlll.240. o. XXVII. 360. o. 


The afterifms of the fr column are in the figns of Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo; thofe of the /econd, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius ; 
and thofe of the third, in Capricornus, Aquarius, Pifces, Aries. We cannot 
err much, therefore, in any feries of three conftellations; for, by count- 
ing 13° 20’ forwards and backwards, we find the fpaces occupied by the 

two 
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two extremes ; and the intermediate fpace belongs of couríe to the middle- 
moft. It is not meant that the divifion of the Hindu Zodiac into fuch 
{paces is exact to a minute, or that every ftar of each afteriím muft ne- 
ceffarily be found in the fpace to which it belongs; but the computation will 
be accurate enough for our purpoíe, and no lunar manfion can be very 
remote from the path of the moon. How Father Soucier could dream 
that Vific’ha was in the Northern Crown, I can hardly comprehend ; 
but it furpafles all comprehenfion that M. Barrrv fhould copy his 
dream, and give reafons to fupport it; efpecially as four ftars, arranged 
pretty much like thofe in the Indian figure, prefent them obvioufly 
near the Balance, or the Scorpion. I have not the boldnefs to exhibit the indi- 
vidual ftars in each manfion, diftinguifhed in BAvEn's method by Greek 
letters, becaufe, though I have little doubt that the five ftars of 24/72/24, 
in the form of a wheel, are » 7,6 & * of the Lion, and thofe of Múla, 
y, 53,06 0,7,0, n», 0,8, 7, of the Sagittary, and though I think many of the others 
equally clear, yet, where the number of flars in a manfion is leís than three, 
or even than four, it is not eafy to fix on them with confidence; and I 
muft wait until fome young Hindu aftronomer, with a good memory and 
good eyes, can attend my leifure on ferene nights at the proper feafons, 
to point out in the firmament itfelf the feveral ftars of all the conftella- 
tions for which he can find names in the Sacri? language, The only ftars, 
except thofe in the Zodiac, that have yet been diftin&ly named to me, 
are the Septarfhi, Dhruva, Arundhati, Vifhnupad, Mátrimandel, and, in 
the fouthern hemifphere, 24g4//yao, or Canopus. The twenty-feven Yoga 
ftars, indeed, have particuler names, in the order of the nacfhatras, 


P pa LO 
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to which they belong; and fince we learn * that the Hindus have deter- 


mined the latitude, longitude, and right afcenfion of each, it might be ufeful 
to exhibit the lift of them ; but at prefent I can only fubjoin the names 


of twenty-feven Fógas, or divifions of the ecliptic. 


Vifhcambha. Ganda. Parigha. 
Priti. Vriddhi. Siva. 

LA yufhmat. Dhruva. Siddha. 
Saubhágya. Fyágháta. Sádhya. 
Scbhana. fer fhana. Subha. 
Atigando. Vajra. Sucra. 
Sucarman. ra. Brahman. 
Dhriti, Fyatibáta. Indra. 
Súla. Variyas. Vaidhriti. 


Having fhown in what manner the Findus arrange the Zodiacal ftars 
with refpect to the fun and moon, let us proceed to our principal fubject, 
the antiquity of that double arrangement. In the firt place, the Brákmans 
were always too proud to borrow their {cience from the Greeks, Arabs, 
Moguls, or any nation of Miéchch’has, as they call thofe who are igno- 
rant of the Vedas, and have not ftudied the language of the Gods. They 
have often repeated to me the fragment of an old verfe, which they now 
ufe proverbially, za nicho yavanátparah, or no baje creature cam be lower than 


a Yavan; by which name they formerly meant an Jomian or Greek, and 


now mean a Mogul, or, generally, a Mujelman. When I mentioned to 


different Pandits, at feveral times and in feveral places, the opinion of 


Montvuc ta, they could not prevail on themfelves to oppote it by ferious 





* See p. 270. 
argument 5 
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argument; but fome laughed heartily; others, with a farcaftic fmile, 
faid it was a pleafant imagination ; anid all feemed to think it a notion bor- 
dering on phrenzy. In fact, although the figures of the twelve Indian figns 
bear a wonderful refemblance to thofe of the Grecian, yet they are too 
much varied for a mere copy, and the nature of the variation proves them. 
to be original; nor is the refemblance more extraordinary than that, 
which has often been obferved, between our Go/hic days of the week 
and thofe of the Hindus, which are dedicated to the fame luminaries, 
and (what is yet more fingular) revolve in the fame order: Auvz, the Sun; 
Sóma, the Moon; Mangala, Tuifco; Budha, Woden; Priha/pati, “Thor 5 
Sucra, Freya; Sani, Sater; yet no man ever imagined that the Zzians 
borrowed fo remarkable an arrangement from the Goths or Germans. On 
the planets I will only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of Venus, is, like 
all the reft, a male deity, named alío Usanas, and believed to bea fage: 
of infinite learning ; but Zoun AH, the NA'nui1'p of the Perfans, is a goddefs 
like the Freya of our Saxon progenitors: the drawing, therefore, of the 
planets, which was brought into Bengal by Mr. fomxsow, relates to the 
Perfian fyftem, and reprefents the genii fuppofed to prefide over them,, 
exactly as they are defcribed by the poet Ha’riri’: ** He bedecked: the fir- 
es mament with ftars, and ennobled this earth with the race of men : he gently: 
«c turned the aufpicious new moon of the feftival, like a bright. jewel, round: 
<< the ankle of the fky ; he placed the Hindu SATURN on the feat of that re(-- 
es tive elephant, the revolving fphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, 
<< as a hook to coerce the intoxicated beaft; he made filKen: ftrings of fun-. 
« beams for the lute of Venus; and prefented Jurtrrsr,. who faw the feli- 
« city of true religion, with a rofary of cluftering Pleiads. The bow of 
e“ the fky became that of Mars,. when he was honoured with the command 
s of the celeftial hoft; for Gop conferred fovereignty on the Sun, and 
es fquadrons of ftars were his army.” 


The 
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Tue names and forms of the lunar conftellations, efpecially of Bharani 
and Abhijit, indicate a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an ancient people ; 
and they differ entirely from thofe of the Arabian fyftem, in which the 
very firft aíterifm appears in the dual number, becaufe it confifts only of 
two ftars. - Menzil, or the place of alighting, properly fignifies a ation or 
Jtage, and thence is ufed for an ordinary day's journey; and that idea 
fecms better applied than manfion to fo inceflant a traveller as the moon. 
The mendzilwl kamar, or lunar flages of the Arabs, have twenty-eight 
names, in the following order, the particle 2/ being underítood before every 


word 

Sharatàn. Nathrah. Ghaír. Dhábih' 
Bu'tain Tart- Zubaniyah. Bulaâ. 
Thurayyà. Jabhah. Ich. Suüd. 
Debaràn. Zubrah. Kalb. Akhbiya. 
Hakáiah. Sarfah. Shaulah. Mukdim. 
Hanâah. Awwa. Nadim. Mükhir. 

7. JDhiráá. 14. Sumac. 21. Beldah. 28. Rifhà. 


Now, if we can truft the .4rabian lexicographers, the number of ftars 
in their feveral menzi/s rarely agrees with thofe of the Indians; and two 
fuch nations muft naturally have obferved, and might naturally have named, 
the principal ftars near which the moon paffes in the courfe of each 
day, without any communication on the fubje&. There is no evidence - 
indeed, of a communication between the Hindus and Arabs on any fubject 
of literature or {cience ; for, though we have reafon to believe that a com- 
mercial intercourfe fubfifted in very early times between Yemen and the 


weftern coaft of India, yet the Bráhmans, who alone are permitted to read 
the 
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the fix Védingas, one of which is the aftronomical Safra, were not then 
commercial, and, moft probably, neither could nor would have converfed 
with Arabian merchants. The hoftile irruptions of the Arabs into Hindu} 
ftan, in the eighth century, and that of the Moguls under CHeNG1Z, in the 
thirteenth, were not likely to change the aftronomical fyftem of the Hindus ; 
but the fuppofed confequences of modern revolutions are out of the queftion ;: 
for, if any hiftorical records be true, we know with as pofitive certainty, that 
AMARSINH and C A'r 1D A's compofed their works before the birth of Curisr, 
as that MENANDER and TERENCE wrote before that important epoch. Now 
the twelve //gus and twenty-feven manfions are mentioned by feveral names 
before exhibited, in a Sanfcrit vocabulary by the firft of thofe Indian 
authors; and the fecond of them frequently alludes:to Rókin? and the reft 
by name in his Fatal Ring, his Children of the Sun, and his Birth of Cu- 
M A'R A 3 from which poem I produce two lines, that my evidencs may not 


feem to be collected from mere converfation: 


Maitré muhúrtée sasalànch'hanéna, 


Y ógam gratáfüttarap'halganifhu. 


« When the ftars of Uttarap'halgun had joined in a fortunate hour the 


* fawn-fpotted moon." 


This teftimony being decifive againít the conjecture of M. MoNTUCLA, 
I need not urge the great antiquity of Mznv's Inftitutes, in which the 
twenty-feven afterifms are called the daughters of DacsHa and the con- 
forts of Soma, or the Moon, nor rely on the teftimony of the Brahmans, 
who aflure me with one voice, that the names of the Zodiacal ftars occur 


in the Védas; three of which I firmly believe, from internal and external 
evidence,. 


506 


evidence, to be more than 7Zree thoufand years old. Having therefore proved 


what I engaged to prove, 1 will clofe my eflay with a general obfervation. 
The refult of NEw ros's refearches into the hiftory of the primitive {phere 
was, ** That the practice of obferving the ftars began in Egypt in the days 


66 


<6 


ce 


€ 


of Ammon, and was propagated thence by conqueít in the reign of 
his fon Sisac, into Z4fric, Europe, and Afia; fince which time 
ATLAS formed the {phere of the Lybians; Cuiron, that of the Greeks ; 
and the Chaldeans, a {phere of their own.” Now I hope, on fome other 


occafions, to fatisfy the public, as I have perfectly fatisfied myfelf, that 


«etc 


€€ 


the practice of obferving the ftars began, with the rudiments of civil 
fociety, in the country of thofe whom we call Chaldeans; from which it 
was propagated into Egypt, India, Greece, Italy, and Scandinavia, before 
the reign of Sisac or SA'cv A, who by conqueft fpread a new fyítem of 
religion and philofophy from the Nile to the Ganges about a thoufand 
years before Curist; but that CuinoN and ATLAS were allegorical or 


mythological perfonages, and ought to liave no place in the ferious hiftory 
of our fpecies." 


XVII. AN 


XVII. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF NEPAL, 
BY FATHER GIUSEPPE, 


PREFECT OF THE ROMAN MISSION, 





COMMUNICATED BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ. 
¡q _ __  _ _ 


HE kingdom of Népdl is fituated to the north-eaít of Patna, at the 
diftance of ten or eleven days journey from that city. The common 

road to it les through the kingdom of Macwanpur; but the miffionaries 
and many other perfons enter it on the Bettía quarter. Within the 
diftance of four days journey from Nép4/ the road is good in the plains 
of Hindufian, but in the mountains it is bad, narrow, and dangerous 
At the foot of the hills the country is called Teriáni; and there the air 
is very unwholefome from the middle of March to the middle of November ; 
and people in their paffage catch a diforder called in the language of that 
country zfz/, which is a putrid fever, and of which the generality of 
people who are attacked with it die in a few days; but on the plains there 
1s no apprehenfion of it. Although the road be very narrow and incon- 
venient for three or four days at the paffes of the hills, where it is necef- 
fary to crofs and recrofs the river more than fifty times, yet, on reaching 
the interior mountain before you defcend, you have an agreeable profpect 
of the extenfive plain of Népa/, reíembling an amphitheatre covered with 
populous towns and villages: the circumference of the plain is about. 
200 miles, a little irregular, and furrounded by hills on all fides, fo that 


no perfon can enter or come out of it without paffing the mountains. 
VOX. Ela Q q THERE 
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THERE are three principal cities in the plain, each of which was the 
capital of an independent kingdom; the principal city of the three is 
fituated to the northward of the plain, and is called Ca?hmindi: it 
contains about 18,000 houfes; and this kingdom from fouth to north 
extends to the diílance of twelve or thirteen days journey as far as the 
borders of Z7Zibe/, and is almoft as extenfive from eaft to weft. The 
king of €at'hmándú has always about 50,000 foldiers in his fervice. The 
fecond city to the fouth-welt of Cat’hmdndé is called Lelit Pattan, where 
l refided about four years; it contains near 24,000 houfes: the fouthern 
boundary of this kingdom is at the diftance of four days journey, border- 
ig on the kingdom of Macwanpur. The third principal city to the 
eaít of Lelit Patian is called B'Zátgán; it contains about 12,000 families, 
extends towards the eaft to the diftance of five or fix days journey, and 
borders upon another nation, alfo independent, called Cirátas, who profeís 
no religion.  Befides thefe three principal cities, there are many other 
large and lefs confiderable towns or fortreffes, one of which is Timi, 
and another Cipol:, each of which contains about 8,000 houfes, and is 
very populous: all thofe towns, both great and ímall, are well built; the 
houfes are conftruéted of brick, and are three or four ftories high ; their 
apartments are not lofty; they have doors and windows of wood well 
worked, and arranged with great regularity. — The ftreets of all their 
towns are paved with brick or ftone, with a regular declivity to carry 
off the water. In almoft every ftreet of the capital towns there are alfo 
good wells made of ftone, from which the water paffes through feveral ftone- 
canals for the public benefit. In every town there are large íquare 
varandas well built, for the accommodation of travellers and the public; 
thefe varandas are called Puli : and there are alío many of them, as well 
as wells, in different parts of the country for public ufe. There are alfo, 

on 
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on the outfide of the great towns, {mall fquare refervoirs of water faced 
with brick, with a good road to walk upon, and a large flight of fteps 
for the convenience of thofe who choofe to bathe. A piece of water of 
this kind on the outfide of the city of Ca? hkmándú was at leaft 200 feet long 


on each fide of the fquare, and every part of its workmanfhip had a good 
appearance. 


Tue religion of Nêpál is of two kinds; the more ancient is profeffed 
by many people who call themfelves Barye/u: they pluck out all the hair 
from their heads; their drefs is of coarfe red woollen cloth, and they wear 
a cap of the fame: they are confidered as people of the religious order ; 
and their religion prohibits them from marrying, as it is with the Lamas 
of 4 hibet, from which country their religion was originally brought; but 
in Népál they do not obíerve this rule, except at their difcretion: they 
have large monafteries, in which every one has a feparate apartment or 
place of abode; they obferve alfo particular feftivals, the principal of 
which is called Yátra in their language, and continues a month or longer, 
according to the pleafure of the king. The ceremony confifts in drawing 
an idol (which at ZeZz Pattan is called BAcnno *) in a large and richly 
ornamented car, covered with gilt copper. Round about the idol ftand the 
king and the principal Baryefus; and in this manner the vehicle is almoft 
every day drawn through fome one of the ftreets of the city by the inhabit- 
ants, who run about beating and playing upon every kind of inftrument 
their country affords, which make an inconceivable noife. 


co—M À ——À 


* I fuppofe a name of Blagavar or Crifina; but Bharga is Mahadéva, and Bajri or J'ajr: 


means the Thundcrer. 
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The other religion, the more common of the two, is that of the 2ráZ- 
mens, and is the fame as is followed in Fitndzffan, with the difference that 
in the latter country the Hindus being mixed with the Mohammedans, 
their religion alfo abounds with many prejudices, and is not ftrictly 
obferved ; whereas in Népd/, where there are no Mufelmans (except one 
Cafhmirian merchant) the Hindu religion is pra&ifed in its greateft purity. 
Every day of the month they clafs under its proper name, when certain facri- 
fices are to be performed, and certain prayers offered up in their tem- 
p:es. The places of worfhip are more in number in their towns than, 
1 believe, are to be found in the moft populous and moft flourifhing 
cities of Ch? endom; many of them are magnificent, according to tbeir ideas 
of architecture, and conftructed at a very confiderable expence; fome of them 
have four or five fquare cupolas; and in fome of the temples two or three of 
the extreme cupolas, as well as the doors and windows of them, are decorated 


with gilt copper. 


In the city of Lelit Pattan the temple of BaGHERO was contiguous to 
my habitation, and was more valuable, on account of the gold, filver, and 
jewels it contained, than even the houfe of the king. Befides the large 
temples, there are alfo many fmall ones, which have ftairs, by which a fingle 
perfon may afcend on the outfide all around them; and fome of thofe 
{mall temples have four fides, others fix, with fmall ftone or marble pillars 
polifhed very fmooth, with two or three pyramidal ftories, and all their 
ornaments well gilt and neatly worked, according to their ideas of 
tate: and I think, that, if Europeans fhould ever go into Népd?, 
they might take fome models from thofe little temples,  efpecially 
from the two which are in the great court of Lelit Pattan before the 


royal palace. On the outfide of fome of their temples there are alfo great 


Íquare 
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fquare pillars of fingle ítones, from twenty to thirty feet high, upon which 
they place their idols, fuperbly gilt. The greateft. number of their temples 
have a good ftone ftaircafe in the middle of the four fquares, and at the end 
of each flight of ftairs, there are lines cut out of ftone on both fi es. Round 
about their temples there are alfo bells, which the people ring on particular 
occafions; and when they are at prayers, many cupolas are alío quite 
filled with little bells hanging by cords in the infide, about the diftance 
of a foot from each other, which make a great noife on that quarter where 
the wind conveys the founds. There are not only fuperb temples in their 


great cities, but alfo within their caftles. 


To the eaftward of Ca?hmdndi, at the diftance of about two or three 
miles, there is a place called Tolu, by which there flows a fmall river, the 
water of which is efteemed holy, according to their fuperftitious ideas ; and 
thither they carry people of high rank, when they are thought to be at the 
point of death. At this place there is a temple, which is not inferior to the 
beft and richeft in any of the capital cities. They alío have it on tradition, ` 
that, at two or three places in Népál, valuable treafures are concealed under 
ground : one of thofe places they believe is Talu, but no one ts permitted 
to make ufe of them except the king, and that only in cafes of neceffiy. 
Thofe treafures, they fay, have been accumulated in this manner: When 
any temple had become very rich from the offerings of the people, it was 
deftroyed, and deep vaults dug under ground, one above another, in which 
the gold, filver, gilt copper, jewels, and every thing of value were 
depofited. When I was in Népál, GAINPREJAS, king of Cat hmánd4, being 
in the utmoft diftrefs for money to pay his troops, in order to fupport him- 
felf againft PriT'HWI1'N A RA YAN, Ordered fearch to be made for the treafures 
of Tolu; and, having dug to a:confiderable depth under ground, they came 

to 
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to the firft vault, from which his people took the value of a lac of 
rupees in gilt copper, with which GAINPREJAS paid bis troops, exclufive . 
of a number of fmall figures in gold or gilt copper, which the people who 
had made the fearch had privately carried. off: and this I know ve:y well; 
. becaufe one evening as 1 was walking in the country alone, a poor man 
whom I met on the road, made me an offer of a figure of an idol in gold 
or copper gilt, which might be five or fix ficca weight, and which he cauti- 
oufly preferved under his arm ; but I declined accepting it. The people 
of GAINPREJAS had not completely emptied the firft vault when the army 
of PrIT'HWIVA'RAYAN arrived at Zo/x, poflefled themfelves of the place 
where the treafure was depofited, and clofed the door of the vault, having 


firft replaced all the copper there had been on the outfide. 


To the weftward alfo of the great city of LeZ£ Pattan, at the diftance of 
only three miles, is a.caftle called Banga, in which there is a magnificent 
temple. No one of the miffionaries ever entered into this caftle, becaufe 
the people who have the care of it, have {uch aícrupulous veneration for 
this temple, that no perfon is permitted to enter it with his fhoes on; and 
the miffionaries, unwilling to fhew fuch refpect to their falfe deities, never 
entered it. But when 1 was at Nepd/, this caftle being in the poffeffion 
of the people of Górc'há, the commandant of the caftle and of the two 
forts which border on the road, being a friend of the miffionaries, gave 
me an invitation to his houfe, as he had occafion for a little phyfic for 
himfelf and fome of his people : I then, [under the protection of the com- 
mandant, entered the caftle feveral times, and the people durft not oblige 
me to take off my fhoes. One day, when I was at the commandant's 
houfe, he had occafion to go into the varanda, which is at the bottom of 
the great court facing the temple, where all the chiefs dependent upon his 

orders 
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orders were affembled, and where alfo was collected the wealth of the 
tempie; and, wifhing to {peak to me before 1 went away, he called me 
into the varanda. From this incident [| obtained a fight of the 
¿emple, and then pafled by the great court which was in front: it is 
entirely marble, almoft blue, but interfperfed with large flowers of bronze 
well difpofed to form the pavement of the great court-yard, the magnificence 
of which aftonifhed me; and I do not believe there is another equal to it 


in Europe. 


Bresipes the magnificence of the temples which their cities and towns 
contain, there are many other rarities. At Caf'hmándá4, on one fide of 
the royal garden, there is a large fountain, in which is one of their idols, 
called Náráyan. This idol is of blue ftone, crowned and fleeping on a 
mattrefs alfo of the fame kind of ftone ; and the idol and the mattrefs appear 
as floating upon the water. This ftone-machine is very large: I believe 
it to be eighteen or twenty feet long, and broad in proportion, but well 


worked, and in good repair. 


In a wall of the royal palace of Ca/'hmándé, which is built upon the 
court before the palace, there is a great flone of a fingle piece, which is 
about fifteen feet long, and four or five feet thick; on the top of this 
great ftone there are four fquare holes at equal diftances from each other 
ln the infide of the wall they pour water into the holes ; and in the court- 
fide, each hole having a clofed canal, every perfon may draw water to 
‘drink: at the foot of the ftone is a large ladder, by which people aícend 
to drink; but the curiofity of the ftone confifts in its being quite covered 
with characters of different languages cut upon it. Some lines contain the 
characters of the language of the country; others the characters of 


"I hibet ? 
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Thibet; others Perfian; others Greek, befides feveral others of different na- 
tions; and in the middle there isa line of Roman characters, which ap- 
pears in this form, AVTOMNEW INTER LHIVERT; but none of 
the inhabitants have any knowledge how they came there, nor do they 
know whether or not any European had ever been in Népál before the 
miffionaries, who arrived there only the beginning of the prefent century. 


They are manifeftly two French names of feafons, with an Engli/A word be- 
tween them. 


Tuere is-alfo to the northward of the city of Ca?hmindz a hill called 
Simbi, upon which are fome tombs of the Lamas of Tiber, and other peo- 
ple of high rank of the fame nation. The monuments are conftruéted after 
various forms; two or three of them are pyramidal, very high and well 
ornamented; fo that they have a good appearance, and may be feen 
at a confiderable diftance. Round thefe monuments are remarkable ftones, 
covered with characters, which probably are the infcriptions of fome of 
the inhabitants of Tibet, whofe bones were interred there. The natives of 
Nepál not only look upon the hill as facred, but imagine it is protected by 
their idols; and from this erroneous fuppofition, never thought of ftati- 
oning troops there for the defence of it, although it be a poft of creat 
importance, and only at a fhort mile's diftance from the city: but during 
the time of hoftilities, a party of PriT'HWINA'RA YAx’s troops being pur- 
fued by thofe of Gatnprejyas, the former, to fave themfelves, fled 
to this hill, and, apprehending no danger from its guardian idols, 
they poffeffed themfelves of it, and erected a fortification (in their 
own ftyle) to defend themfelves. In digging the ditches round the fort, 
which were adjoining to the tombs, they found confiderable pieces of 
gold, with a quantity of which metal the corpfes of the grandees of Thibet 


arc 
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are always interred, and when the war was ended, I myfelf went to fee 


the monuments upon the hills. 


I BELIEVE that the kingdom of Népúl is very ancient, becaufe it has 
always preferved its peculiar language and independence; but the caule of 
its ruin is the diffention which fubfifts among the three kings. After the 
death of their lovereign, the nobles of Le/it Pattan nominated for their king 
GAINPREJAS, a man poffeffed of the greateft influence in Népál; but fome 
years afterwards they removed him from his government, and conferred it 
upon the king of Bhatgan; but he alfo a fhort time afterwards was depoí- 
ed; and, after having put to death another king who fucceeded him, they 
made an offer of the government to PrR1T'HWINA'RAY AN, who had already 
commenced war. Prit’HWI‘NARA YAN deputed one of his brothers, by 
name DELMERDEN SA'H, to govern the kingdom of Le/it Pattan, and he was 
in the actual government of it when I arrived at Népdé/; but the nobles 
perceiving that PRIT'HWINARA'YAN [till continued to interrupt the tran” 
quillity of the kingdom, they difclaimed all fubjection to him, and acknow- 
ledged for their fovereign DELMERDEN Sa'n, who continued the war 
againft his brother PRiT'uwiwA'RA'YAN: but fome years afterwards, they 


even depofed DELMERDEN Sa’H, and elected in his room a poor man of 


Lelit Pattan, who was of royal origin. 


THE king of Bhatgiin, in order to wage war with the other kings of Népal’ 
had demanded affiftance from P x r'uwi1NA'RA'Y AN, but feeing that PR1'T H- 
WINARA'/YAN was poffeffing himfelf of the country, he was obliged to defift, 
and to take meafures for the defence of his own pofleffions; fo that the king 
of Górc'ha, although he had been formerly a fubject of GAINPREJAS, tak- 
=e advantage of the diffentions which prevailed among the other kings of 

Tar. Ha Rr Népál, 
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Népál, attached to his party many of the mountain-chicfs, promifing to 
keep them in poficfion, and alfo to augment their authority and import- 
ance; and, if any of them were guilty of a breach of faith, he feized 
their country as he had done to the kings of Marecajis, although his rela- 
tions. 


Tur king of Górc'ha having already poflefled himfelf of all the mountains 
which furround the plain of Népál, began to defcend into the flat country, 
imagining he fhould be able to carry on his operations with the fame faci- 
lity and fuccefs as had attended him on the hills; and, having drawn up 
his army before a town, containing about 8000 houfes, fituate upon a hill 
called Cirtipur, about a league's diftance from Ca?’hmdndé, employed his 
utmoft endeavours to get poffeffion of it. The inhabitants of Cirtipur re- 
ceiving no fupport from the king of Lelit Pattan, to whom they were fubject, 
applied for affiftance to GAINPREJAS, who immediately marched with his 
whole army to their relief, gave battle to the army of the king of Gére’ha, 
and obtained a complete victory. A brother of the king of Górc'h2 was kill- 
ed on the field of battle; and the king himfelf, by the affiftance of good 
bearers, narrowly efcaped with his life by fleeing into the mountains. Af- 
ter the action, the inhabitants of Círzpur demanded GAINPRE Jas for 
their king, and the nobles of the town went to confer with him on the bu- 
finefs; but, being all affembled in the fame apartment with the king, they 
were all furprifed and feized by his people. After the feizure of thofe per- 
fons, GAINPREJAS, perhaps to revenge himfelf of thofe nobles, for having 
refufed their concurrence to his nomination as king, privately caufed fome of 
them to be put to death; another, by name DANvvANTA, was led through 
the city in a woman's drefs, along with feveral others, clothed in a ridi- 
culous and whimfical manner, at the expence of the nobles of Lelit Pattan. 

They 
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They were then kept in clofe confinement for a long time: at laft, after 
making certain promifes, and interefting all the principal men of the coun- 


try in their behalf, GAINPREJASs fet them at liberty. 


Tue king of Góre'&à, defpairing of his ability to get poffeffion of the plain 
of Népál by ftrength, hoped to effect his purpofe by caufing a famine; and 
with this defign ftationed troops ar all the paffes of the mountains to pre- 
vent any intercouríe with Népa/; and his orders were moft rigoroufly obeyed, 
for every períon who was found in the road, with only a little 
falt or cotton about him, was hung upon a tree; and he caufed 
all the inhabitants of a neighbouring village to be put to death in a moft 
cruel mannér: even the women and children did not efcape, for having 
fupplied a little cotton to the inhabitants of Népál ; and, when If arrived in 
that country at the beginning of 1769, it was a moft horrid fpectacle to behold 
{o many people hanging on trees in the road. However, the king of Gérc’ha 
being alfo difappointed in his expectations of gaining his end by this pro- 
Ject, fomented diffentions among the nobles of the three kingdoms of Népal, 
and attached to his party many of the principal ones, by holding forth to 
them liberal and enticing promifes; for which purpofe he had about 
2000 Brahmens in his fervice. When he thought he had acquired a party 
fufficiently ftrong, he advanced a fecond time with his army to Cirtipur, and 
laid fiege to it on the north-weít quarter, that hé might avoid expofing 
his army between the two cities of Cat’hmdndi and Lelis Pattun. After a 
fiege of feveral months, the king of Górc' hà demanded the regency of the 
town of Cirtipur; when the commandant of the town, feconded by the ap- 
probation of the inhabitants, difpatched to him by an arrow a very impertinent 
and exafperating anfwer. The king of Gérc’ha was fo much enraged at this 
mode of proceeding, that he gave immediate orders to all his troops to ftorm 

Rra the 
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the town on every fide: but the inhabitants bravely defended it, fo that 
all the efforts of his men availed him nothing; and, when he faw that his 
army had failed of gaining the precipice, and that his brother, named Suru- 
PARATNA, had fallen wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to raife the fiege 
a fecond time, and to retreat with his army from Cirtipur. The brother of 


the king was afterwards cured of his wound by our Father MicHAEL An- 


GELO, who is at prefent in Be#iia. 


AFTER the action the king of Górc'ka fent his army againft the king 
of Lamji (one of the twenty-four kings who reign to the weftward of 
Népál) bordering upon his own kingdom of Górchà. After many defperate 
engagements, am accommodation took place with the king of Lamji: and 
the king of Gérc’ha collecting all his forces, fent them for the third time 
to befiege Círtipur; and the army on this expedition was commanded by 


his brother Sunv/PARATNA. The inhabitants of Czrtipur defended them- 


felves with their ufual bravery; and after a fiege of feveral months, the 
three kings of Népál aflembied at Cathmándá to march a body of troops 
to the relief of Cirtipur. One day in the afternoon they attacked fome 
of the Tonas of the Gérchians, but did not fucceed in forcing them, 
becaufe the king of Gorc’ha’s party had been reinforced by many of the 
nobility, who to ruin GAINPREJAsS were willing to facrifice their own lives. 
The inhabitants of Cirtipur having already fuftained fix or feven months 
fiege, a noble of Lelit Pattan called DANUVANTA fled to the Górc'hd party, 
and treacheroufly introduced their army into the town. "The inhabitants 
might ftill have defended themfelves, having many other fortreffes in the up- 
per parts of the town to retreat to; but the people at Górc hà having 
publifhed a general amnefty, the inhabitants, greatly exhaufted by the 


fatigue of a long fiege, furrendered themíelves prifoners upon the faith 
of 
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of that promife. In the mean time the men of Górc'ha feized all 
the gates and fortreffes within the town; but two days afterwards Prit’Hwr- 
NA'RA YAN, who was at Navaciéta (a long day's journey diftant) iffued an 
order to SURUPARATNA his brother, to put to death fome of the principal 
inhabitants of the town, and to cut off the nofes and lips of every one, even 
the infants, who were not found in the arms of their mothers; ordering at the 
fame time all the nofes and lips which had been cut off to be preferved, that 
he might afcertain how many fouls there were, and to change the name of 
the town into Na/katapur, which fignifies the zown of cut-nofes. The order 
was carried into execution with every mark of horror and cruelty, none el- 
caping but thofe who could play on wind inftruments; although Father 
MICHAEL ANGELO, who, without knowing that fuch an inhuman Ícene 
was then exhibited, had gone to the houfe of Suru'PARATNA, and inter- 
ceded much in favour of the poor inhabitants. Many of them put an end to 
their lives in defpair; others came in great bodies to us in fearch of medi- 
cines ; and it was moft fhocking to fee fo many living people with their teeth 


and nofes refembling the fkulls of the deceafed. 


AFTER the capture of Cirtipur, PRiT'Hwi'N A'RA'v Aw difpatched imme- 
diately his army to lay fiege to the great city of Lelit Pattan. The Górc'hi- 
ans {urrounded half the city to the weftward with their Tanas ; and, my 
houfe being fituated near the gate of that quarter, I was obliged to retire to 
Ca? hmándá to avoid being expofed to the fire of the befiegers. After many 
engagements between the inhabitants of the town of Leht Pattan and the 
men of Górc'ha, in which much blood was fpilled on both fides, the 
former were difpofed to furrender themfelves, from the fear of having their 
nofes cut off, like thofe at Cirtipur, and alfo their right hands: a barba- 
rity the Górc'hians had threatened them with, unlefs they would furrender 


within five days. One night all the Gérc’hians quitted the fiege of Lelit Pat- 


tan 
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tan to purfue the Engli/h army, which, under the command of Captain 
KixLocH, had already taken Sidáli, an important fort at the foot of the 
Népál hills, which border upon the kingdom of Yirhut: but Captain 
KiNLocH not being able to penetrate the hills, either on the $/7z/ quarter 
or by the país at Hareapur, in the kingdom of Mucwanpur, the army 
of Grec hà returned to Népál to direct their operations againft the city 
of Cat hmándú, where GA$NPREJAs was, who had applied for fuccour to the 
Englifh. During the fiege of Curhmandi the Bréhmens of Górc hà came 
almoft every night into the city, to engage the chiefs of the people on the 
part of their king : and the more effectually to impofe upon poor GAINPRE- 
JAS, many of the principal Briéhmens went to his houfe, and told him to 
perfevere with confidence, that the chiefs of the Górc'ha army were at- 
tached to his caufe, and that even they themfelves would deliver up their 
king PrIT'HWINA'RAYAN into his hands. Having by thefe artifices pro- 
cured an opportunity of detaching from his party all his principal fub- 
jects, tempting them with liberal promifes according to their cuftom, one 
night the men of Gére’hd entered the city without oppofition; and the 
wretched GAINPREJAS, perceiving he was betrayed, had ícarce time to 
elcape with about three hundred of his beft and moft faithful Hindufláni 


troops towards Lelit Pattan ; which place however he reached the fame 
night. 


Ter king of Górc hà having made himfelf mafter of Ca? hmándá in the 
year 1768, perfifted in the attempt of poffeffing himfelf alfo of the city of 
Lelit Pattan, promifing all the nobles that he would fuffer them to remain 
in the poffeffion of their property, that he would even augment it ; and, be- 


caufe the nobles of Le/it Pattan placed no reliance on the faith of his promi- 


Les, he fent his domeftic prieft to make this proteftation ; that, if he failed 


to 
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to acquit himfelf of his promife, he fhould draw curfes upon himfelf and 
his family even to the fifth paft and fucceeding generation ; fo that the 
unhappy GAINPREJAsand the king of Lelit Pattan, feeing that the nobility 
were difpofed to render themfelves fubjeét to the king of Górc'4à, withdrew 
themfelves with their people to the king of B'hatgan. When the city of 
Lelit Pattan became fubje& to the king of Górc'ha, he continued for fome 
time to treat the nobility with great attention, and propoled to appoint a 
viceroy of the city from among them. “Two or three months afterwards, 
having appointed the day for making his formal entrance into the city of 
Lelit Pattan, he made ufe of innumerable [tratagems to get into his pol- 
feffion the perfons of the nobility, and in the end fucceeded; he had pre- 
vailed upon them to permit their fons to remain at court as companions 
of his fon; he had difpatched a noble of each houle to Navaciét, or New Fort, 
pretending that the apprehenfions he entertained of them had prevent- 
ed his makinga public entrance into the city; and the remaining nobles 
were feized at the river without thetown, where they went to meet him 
agreeably to a prior engagement. Afterwards he entered the city, made 
a vifit to the temple of BAGHERO, adjoining to our habitation, and paíl- 
ing in triumph through the city amidít immenfe numbers of foldiers, who 
compofed his train, entered the royal palace, which had been prepared for 
his reception : in the mean time parties of his foldiers broke open the houfes 
of the nobility, feized all their effeéts, and threw the inhabitants of the 
city into the utmoft confternation. After having caufed all the nobles who 
were in his power to be put to death, or rather their bodies to be mangled 
in a horrid manner, he departed with a defign of befieging B’hatgdn: and we 
obtained permiffion, through the intereft of his fon, to retire with all the 


Chriftians into the poffeffions of the Engli/h. 
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At the commencement of the year 1769, the king of Gére’ha acquired 
pofleffion of the city of B'Zazgáz by the fame expedients to which he owed 
his former fuccefles ; and on Lis entrance with his troops into the city, 
GAINPREJAS, feeing he had no refource left to fave himfelf, ran courage- 
oufly with his attendants towards the king of Górc'há, and, at a {mall dif- 
tance from his palanquin, received a wound in his foot, which a few days 
afterwards occafioned his death. The king of Lelit Pattan was confined in 
irons till his death; and the king of B'%atgán, being very far advanced in 
years, obtained leave to go and die at Banares. A fhort time afterwards, 
the mother of Garnprejas alfo procured the fame indulgence, having 
from old age already loft her eye-fight; but before her departure, they took 
from her a necklace of jewels, as fhe herfelf told me, when fhe arrived at 
Patna with the widow of her grandfon: and I could not refrain from 
tears, when I beheld the mifery and difgrace of this blind and unhappy queen. 


Tue king of Górcha, having thus in the fpace of four years effected the 
conqueit of Vépa/, made himfelf mafter alfo of the country of the Cirátas, 
to the eait of it, and of other kingdoms, as far as the borders of Céch Bi- 
hár. After his deceafe, his eldeft fon, PRATA'P SinH, held the government 
ofthe whole ceuntry 5 but fcarcely two years after, on PRAT/PA SinH”s 
death, a younger brother, by name BAHA'DAR Sa’u, who refided then at 
Bettia with his uncle DELMERDEN SA'H, was invited to accept of the go- 
vernment ; and the beginning of his government was marked with many 
maffacres. The royal family is in the greateít confufion, becaufe the 
queen lays claim to the government in the name of her fon, whom fhe had 
by PRATA'P Sixn; and perhaps the oath violated by Pr1T*HwWINA'RA Y AN, 


will in the progreís of time have its effe&. Such have been the fucceflors 
of the kingdoms of Népd/, of which PriT'HWINARA'Y AN had thus ac- 


quired poffeffion. an 


XVIII. 


ON THE CURE OF PERSONS BITTEN BY SNAKES. 





BY JOHN WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


"o following ftatement of fa&s relative to the cure of períons bitten 

by fnakes, {eleted from a number of cafes which have come 
within my own knowledge, require no prefatory introduction, as it 
points out the means of obtaining the greateft felf-gratification the human 
mind is capable of experiencing,—that of the prefervation of the life of a 
fellow-creature, and fnatching him from the jaws of death, by a method 
which every perfon is capable of availing himfelf of. Eau de Luce; I 
learn from many communications which I have received from different 
parts of the country, anfwers as well as the pure Cauftic Alkali Spirit; and 
though, from its having fome effential oils in its compofition, it may not be 
fo powerful, yet, as it muft be given with water, it only requires to increafe 
the dofe in proportion; and fo long as it retains its milky white colour, it is 


fufficiently efficacious. 


From the effect of a ligature applied between the part bitten and the heart, 
it is evident that the poifon diffufes itfelf over the body by the returning ve- 
nous blood; deftroying the irritability, and rendering the fyftem paralytic. 
It is therefore probable that the Volatile Cauftic Alkali, in refifting the 
difeafe of the poifon, does not act fo much as a {pecific in deftroying its qua- 
lity as by counteracting the effect on the fyftem, by ftimulating the fibres, 
and preferving that irritability which it tends to deftroy. 

Vor. II. Ss CASE 
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CASE I. 

IN the month of Augu 1780, a fervant of mine was bitten in the heel, 
ashe fuppofed, by a fnake; and in a few minutes was in great agony, with 
convulfions about the throat and jaws, and continual grinding of the teeth. 
Having a wifh to try the effects of Volatile Alkali in fuch cafes, I gave him 
about forty drops of Eau de Luce in water, and applied fome of it to the part 
bitten 5 the dofe was repeated every eight or ten minutes, till a fmall phial 
full was expended: it was near two hours before it could be faid he was 
out of danger. A numbnefs and pricking fenfation was perceived extending 
iíelf up to the knee, where a ligature was applied fo tight as to ftop the 
returning venous blood, which feemingly checked the progrefs of the dele- 
terious poifon. ‘Fhe foot and kg, up to where the ligature was made, were 
ftiff and painful for feveral days; and, which appeared very fingular, were 
covered with a branny Ícale. 


T HE above was the firft cafe in which I tried the effects of the Volatile Al- 

kali, and, apprehending that the effential oils in the compofition of Eau de 
Luce, though made of the {trong Cauftic Volatile Spirit, would confidera- 
bly diminifh its powers, I was induced, the next opportunity that offered, to 
try the effects of pure Volatile Cauftic Alkali Spirit, and accordingly pre- 
pared fome from Quicklime and the Sal Ammoniac of this country. 


CASE Ir. 

In July 1782, a woman of the Brahman caft, who lived in my neighbour- 
hood at Chunar, was bitten by a Cobra de Capello between the thumb and 
fore-finger of her right hand. Prayers and fuperftitious incantations were 
practifed by the Brahmens about her, till fhe became fpeechlefs and con- 
vulfed, with locked jaws, and a profufe difcharge of faliva running from 

| her 
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her mouth. On being informed of the accident, I immediately fent a fer- 
vant with a bottle of the Volatile Cauftic Alkali Spirit, of which he poured 
about a tea-fpoon full, mixed with water, down her throat, and applied 
fome of it to the part bitten. The dofe was repeated a few minutes after, 
when fhe was evidently better, and in about half an hour was perfectly re- 


covered. 


Tuis accident happened in a fmall hut, where I faw the fnake, which 
was a middle-fized Cobra de Capello. The Brahmens would not allow it to 
be killed. In the above cafe, no other means whatever were ufed for the 


recovery of the patient than are here recited. 


CASE IIL 


A woman-fervant in the family of a gentleman at Benares was bit- 
ten in the foot by a Cobra de Capello: the gentleman immediately applied 
to me for fome of the Volatile Cauftic Alkali, which I fortunately had by 
me. I gave her about fixty drops in water, and alfo applied fome of it 
to the part bitten: in aboutíeven or eight minutes after, fhe was quite 
recovered. Inthe above cafe, I was not witnefs to the deleterious effect of che 


poifon on the patient; but faw the fnake after it was killed. 


CASE IV. 


In July 1784, the wife of a fervant of mine was bitten by a Cobra de 
Capello on the outfide of the little toe of her right foot. In afew minutes 
fhe became convulfed, particularly about the jaws and throat; with a con- 
tinued gnafhing ofthe teeth. She at firft complained of a numbnefs extend- 

Ss2 | ing 
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ing from the wound upwards, but no ligature was applied to the limb. 
About fixty drops of the Volatile Cauftic Spirit were given to her in water, 
by forcing open her mouth, which was ftrongly convulfed. In about feven 
minutes the dofe was repeated, when the convulfions left her; and in three 
more fhe became fenfible, and fpoke to thofe who attended her. A few 
drops of the fpirit had alfo been applied to the wound. The {nake was killed 
and. brought to me, which proved to be a Cobra de Capello. 


CASE V. 


As it is generally believed that the venom: of fnakes is more malignant 
during hot dry weather than at any other feafon, the following cafe, which 
occurred in the month of July 1788, when the weather was extremely hot, 
no rain, excepting a flight fhower, having fallen for many months,. may not 


be unworthy of notice.. 


A ServAntT belonging to an Officer at Juanpoor, was bitten by a Ínake 
on the leg, about two inches above the outer ankle. As the accident hap- 
pened in the evening, he could not fee what fpecies of fnake it was:. he 1m- 
mediately tied a ligature above the part bitten, but was in a few minutes in 
fuch exquifite torture from pain, which extended up his body and to his 
head, that he foon became dizzy and fenfeleís. On being informed of the 
accident, I fent my fervant with: a phial of the Volatile Cauftic Alkali; who: 
found him, when he arrived, quite torpid, with the faliva running out of his 
mouth, and his jaws fo faft locked, as to render it neceffary to- ufe an inítru- 
ment to open them and adminifterthe medicine. About forty drops of the Vo- 
latile Cauftic Spirit were given to him in water, and applied to the wound; 
and the fame dofe repeated a few minutes after: In about half an hour he 


WAS 
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was perfe&ly recovered. On examining the part bitten, I could difcover the 
marks of three fangs; two on one fide, and one one the other ; and, from 
the diftance they were afunder, I fhould judge it a large fnake. More than 
ten minutes did not appear to have elapfed from the time of his being bit- 
ten till the medicine was adminiftered. The wounds healed immediately ; 
and he was able to: attend to his duty the next day.  Theugh the 
fpecies of fnake was not afcertained, yet I judge from the flow of faliva 
from the mouth, convulfive fpaíms of the jaws and throat, as well as from 
the marks of three fangs, that it muft have been a Cobra de Capello. and» 
though I have met with five and fix fangs of different fizes in fnakes of that 
fpecies, I never obferved the marks of more than two having been. applied 


in biting in. any other cafe which came within my knowledge. 


CASE VI. 


In September 1786, a fervant belonging to Captain S——, who was 
then at Benares, was bitten in the leg by a large Cobra de Capello. He faw 
the fnake coming towards him, with his neck fpread out in a very tremendous 
manner, and endeavoured to avoid him ; but, before he could get out of his 
way, the fnake feized him by the leg, and fecured his hold for fome time, 
as if he had not been able to: extricate his teeth. Application was imme- 
diately made to his mafter for’ a remedy, who fent to-confult me; but, be- 
fore I arrived, had given him a quantity of {weet oil, which he drank.. So 
foon as I fawhim, Idirected the ufual dofe of Volatile Cauftic Alkali to be 
given, which fortunately brought away the oil from his ftomach, or it is 
probable that the ftimulating effect of the Volatile Spirit would have been 
fo much blunted by it, as to have become inefficacious. A fecond dofe was 


immediately adminiftered, and fome time after a third. The man recovered 
In 
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in the courfeof a few hours. As oil is frequently adminiftered as a re- 
medy in the bite of {nakes, I think it neceflary to caution againít the ufe of 
it with the Volatile Alkali, as it blunts the ftimulating quality of the fpi- 
rit, and renders it ufelefs. 


Or the numerous fpecies of fnakes which I have met with, not above 
fix were provided with poifonous fangs; though I have examined many 


which have been confidered by the natives as dangerous, without being 
able to difcover any thing noxious in them. 


Tur following is an inftance of the deleterious effect of the bite of a 
{nake, called by the natives Krait, a {fpecies of the Boa, which I have 
frequently met with in this part of the country. 


CASE VII. 


On the 16th September 1788, a man was brought to me who had 
been bitten by a fnake, with the marks of two fangs on two of his toes; he 
was {aid to have been bitten above an hour before I faw him: he was 
perfectly fenfible, but complained of great pain in the parts bitten, with 
an unive fal languor. I immediately gave him thirty drops of the Volatile 
Cauftic Alkali Spirit in water, and applied fome of it to the wounds: in 
afew minutes he became eafier, and in about half an hour was carried 
away by his friends, with perfect confidence in his recovery, without hav- 
ing taken a fecond dofe of the medicine, which indeed did not appear to 
have been neceffary ; but whether from the effect of the bite of the {nake, 
or the motion of the dooly on which he was carried, I know not; but he 
became fick at the ftomach, threw up the medicine, and died in about a 


quarter of an hour after. The man faid, that the fnake came up to him 
while 
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while he was fitting on the ground; and that he put him away with his hand. 
once, but that he turned about and bit him as defcribed. The fnake was 
brought to me, which I examined; it was about two feet and a half long, of 
a lightifh brown colour on the back, a white belly, and annulated from end. 
to end with 208 abdominal, and forty-fix tail fcuta. I have met with feve- 
ral of them from thirteen inches to near three feet in length. It had two poi- 
fonous fangs in the upper jaw, which lay naked, with their points without 


the upper lip. It does not fpread its neck, like the Cobra de Capello, when 


enraged; but is very active and quick in its motion. 


I Have feen inftances of perfons bitten by fnakes, who have been fo long 
without affiftance, that, when they have been brought to me they have not 
been able to fwallow, from convulfions of the throat and fauces, which is, I ob- 
ferve, a conftant fymptom of the bite of the Cobra de Capello; and indeed 
I have had many perfons brought to me who had been dead fome time; but 
never knew an inftance of the Volatile Cauftic Alkali failing in its effect, 


where the patient has been able to {wallow it. 


ON 


XIX, 


ON SOME ROMAN COINS FOUND AT NELORE. 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


SIR, 
I Have the honour to prefent you with an extract of a letter from Mr. 
ALEXANDER Davipson, late Governor of Madras, giving an account of 
fome Roman Coins and Medals lately found near Ne/ór, together with a draw- 


ing of them, copied from one tranímitted by Mr. Davipson; which, I 


imagine, may be acceptable to the .44a1c Society. 
I have the honour to be, 
SIR; 


Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


S. DAVIS. 
Calcutta, March 20, 1788. 


Vor. II. T t EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ALEXANDER DAVIDSON, ESQ, 


DATED MADRAS, JULY 12, 1787. 


S a peafant near Nelér, about 100 miles north-weft of Madras, was 
ploughing on the fide of a ftony craggy hill, his plough was obítruéted 
by fome brickwork: he dug, and difcovered the remains of a {mall Hindu 


temple, under which a little pot was found with Roman coins and medals of 
the fecond century. 


He fold them as old gold; and many, no doubt, were melted; but the 
Nawab AMy’RuL UMara’ recovered upwards of thirty of them. This 
happened while I was Governor; and I had the choice of two out of the 
whole. Ichofe an ADRIAN and a FAUSTINA. 


Some of the TRrajawns were in good prefervation. Many of the coins 
could not have been in circulation : they were all of the pureft gold, and 
many of them as frefh and beautiful as if they had come from the mint but 
yefterday : fome were much defaced and perforated, and had probably been 
worn as ornaments on the arm, and others pending from the neck. 


I sEND you drawings of my two Coins, and have no obje&ion to your 
publifhing an account of them in the "Tranfa&ions of the .4fatic Society. 
I received my information refpecting them from the young Natwáh 5 and if 


my name be neceflary to authenticate the fa&s I have related, you have my 
permiffion to ufe it. 


ON 


XX. 
ON TWO HINDU FESTIVALS, AND THE INDIAN SPHINX. 


BY THE LATE COLONEL PEARSE, MAY 12, 1785. 


I BEG leave to point out to the Society, that the Sunday before laft was- 

the feftival of BuavA'ur1, which is annually celebrated by the Gópas, 
and all other Hindus who keep horned cattle for ufe or profit: on this feaft 
they vifit gardens, erect a pole in the fields, and adorn it with pendants 
and garlands. The Sunday before laft was our 7/7 of May, on which the 
(ame rites are performed by the fame clafs of people in England, where it is 
well known to be a relique of ancient fuperítition in that country : it fhould 
feem, therefore, that the religion of the Eaft and the old religion of Britain 
had a ftrong affinity.  BuavaA' wr has another feftival; but that is not 
kept by any one fet of Hindus in particular, and this is appropriated to one 
clafs of people: this is conftantly held on the znth of Baiféc’h; which does 
not always fall on our //7/? of May, as it did this year. “Thofe members of 
the Society who are acquainted with the rules which regulate the feftivals, 
may be able to give better information concerning this point: I only mean 
to point out the refemblance of the rites performed here and in England, 
but muft leave abler hands to inveftigate the matter further, if it fhould be 
thought deferving of the trouble. I find that the feftival which I have 


mentioned, is one of the moft ancient among the Hindus. 


Tta ll. Duriva 
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II. Durine the 7777, when mirth and feftivity reign among Indus of 
every clafs, one fubject of diverfion is to fend people on errands and expe- 
ditions that are to end in difappointment, and raife a laugh at the expence 
of the perfon fent. The 774/j is always in March, and the laft day is the 
greateft holiday. All the Hindus who are on that day at Jazgazzá?, are 
entitled to certain diftinétions, which they hold to be of fuch importance, 
that I found it expedient to ftay there till the end of the feftival ; and I am 
of opinion, and fo are the reft of the officers, that I faved above five hun- 
dred men by the delay. The origin of the 777/77 feems loft in antiquities ; 
and I have not been able to pick up the {malleft account of it. 


Ir the rites of May-pay [how any affinity between the religion of Eng- 
land in times paft, and that of the Hindus in thefe times, may not the cuf- 
tom of making 2fpril-foo/s, on the firt of that month, indicate fome traces 
of the HZ/? I have never yet heard any account of the origin of the 
Engl;f& cuftom ; but it is unqueftionably very ancient, and is ftill kept up 
even in great towns, though lefs in them than in the country. With us it 
is chiefly confined to the lower claffes of people; but in India high and 
low join in it; and the late SuvjA'vrL DauLan, I am told, was very 
fond of making 774/-fools, though he was a Mz/felman of the higheft rank. 
They carry it here fo far, as to fend letters making appointments, in the 
names of perfons who, it is known, muft be abfent from their houfe at the 


ume fixed on ; and the laugh is always in: proportion to the trouble given. 


II. Ar Jagannát'h Y found the Sphinx of the Egyptians ; and prefent 
the Society with a drawing of it. Mura’r1 Pandit, who was deputy 
Faujdar of Balafor, attended my detachmen. on the part of the Mahrdtas: 

he 
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he is now the principal Faujdar, and is much of the gentleman, a man 
of learning, and very intelligent. From him I learned, that the Sphinx, 
here called Singh, is to appear at the end of the world, and, as foon as 
he is born, will prey on an elephant: he is, therefore, figured feizing an 
elephant in his claws, and the elephant is made fmall, to [how that the Sig, 


even a moment after his birth, will be very large in proportion to it. 


When I told MuraA'r1 that the Egyptians woríhipped a bull, and chofe 
the God by a black mark on his tongue, and that they adored birds and trees, 
he immediately exclaimed, ** their religion then was the fame with ours ; 
« for we alfo chufe our /acred bulls by the /ame marks; we reverence the 
es hanfa, the garura, and other birds; we refpect the pippal and the 
** vata among trees, and the 74/45 among fhrubs ; but as for onions,” 
which I had mentioned, ** they are eaten by low men, and are fitter to be 


** eaten than worfhipped.” 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

WirHovurT prefuming to queftion the authority of MuraA'r1 Pandit, I 
can only fay, that feveral Brahmans, now in Bengal, have leen the figure at 
Jazannat’h, where one of the gates is called Sinhadwár ; and they affure me 
that they always confidered it as a mere reprefentation of a Lion feizing a 
young elephant; nor do they know, they fay, any fenfe for the word Sinka, 
but a Lion, fuch as Mr. Hasrines kept near his garden. The ZZ/, 
called Hóláca in the Védas, and P"halgútfava in common Sanfcrit books, is 
the feftival of the vernal feafon, or Naurúz of the Perfians. 


A SHORT 


XXI. 


A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF CARNICOBAR, 
BY MR. G. HAMILTON. 





COMMUNICATED BY MR. ZOFFANY. 


H E ifland of which I propofe to give a fuccinct account, is the north- 

ernmoft of that clufter in the Bay of Bengal, which goes by the name 
of the Nicobars. Itis low, of a round figure, about forty miles in circum- 
ference, and appears.at a diftance as if entirely covered with trees EZowever, 
there are feveral well-cleared and delightful fpots upon it. The foil is a black 
kind of clay, and marfhy. It produces in great abundance, and with little 
care, molt of the tropical fruits; {fuch as pine-apples, plantains, papayas, 
cocoa-nuts, and areca-nuts ; alfo excellent yams, and a root called cachu. ‘The 
only four-footed animals upon the ifland are hogs, dogs, large rats, and an 
animal of the lizard kind, but large, called by the natives £o/ozqz;; theíe 
frequently carry off fowls and chickens. The only kind of poultry are hens, 
and thofe not in great plenty. There are abundance of Ínakes of many differ- 
ent kinds ; and the inhabitants frequently die of their bites. “The timber upon 
the ifland is of many forts, in great plenty, and fome of it remarkably large, 


affording excellent materials for building or repairing fhips. 


Tue natives are low in ftature but very well made, and furpriz- 
ingly acive and ftrong; they are copper-coloured, and their features 
have a caít of the Malay; quite the reverfe of elegant. The wo- 
men in particular are extremely ugly. The men cut their hair fhort ; 
and the women have their heads fhaved quite bare, and wear no covering 
but a fhort petticoat, made of a fort of rufh, or dry grafs, which reaches 
half-way down the thigh. This graís is not interwoven, but hangs round 


the perfon, fomething like the thatching of a houe. Such of them as have 
received 
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received prefents of cloth-petticoats from the fhips, commonly tie them 
round immediately under the arms. The men wear nothing but a narrow 
{frip of cloth about their middle, in which they wrap up their privities fo 
tight, that there is hardly any appearance of them. The ears of both 
fexes are pierced when young, and by fqueezing into the holes large plugs 
of wood, or hanging heavy weights of fhells, they contrive to render 
thein wide, and difagreeable to look at. They are naturally fuppofed to 
be good-humoured and gay, and are very fond of fitting at table wiih 
Europeans, where they eat every thing that is fet before them; and they 
eat moft enormoufly. They do not care much for wine, but will drink 
bumpers of arrack as long as they can fee. A great part of their time is 
fpent in feafting and dancing. When a feaft is held at any village, every 
one that chufes goes uninvited, for they are utter Ítrangers to ceremony. 
At thofe feafts they eat immenfe quantities of pork, which is their favour- 
ice food. Their hogs are remarkably fat, being fed upon the cocoa-nut 
kernel and fea-water; indeed all their domeftic animals, fowls, dogs, &c. 
are fed upon the fame. They have likewife plenty of fmall fea-fifh, which 
they flrike very dexteroufly with lances, wading into the fea about knee- 
deep. They are fure of killing a very ímall fifh at ten or twelve yards dif- 
tance. They eat the pork almoft raw, giving it only a hafty grill over a quick 
fire. They roaft a fowl by running a piece of wood through it, by way 
of fpit, and holding it over a brifk fire until the feathers are burnt off, 
when it is ready for eating, in their tafte. They never drink water ; only 
cocoa-nut milk and a liquor called ura, which oozes from the cocoa-nut 
tree after cutting off the young fprouts or flowers. This they fuffer to 
ferment before it is ufed, and then it is intoxicating ; to which quality 
they add much by their method of drinking it, by fucking it flowly 
through a fmall ftraw. After eating, the young men and women, who 


are 
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are fancifully dreft with leaves, go to dancing, and the old people furround 
them, ímoking tobacco and drinking /oura. The dancers, while perform- 
ing, fing fome of their tunes, which are far from wanting harmony, and 
to which they keep exact time. Of mufical inftruments they have only 
one kind, and that the fimpleft. It isa hollow bamboo, about 23 feet long, 
and three inches in diameter, along the outfide of which there is ftretched 
from end to end a fingle ftring made of the threads of a fplit cane; and 
the place under the ftring is hollowed a little, to prevent it from touchirg. 
This inftrument is played upon in the fame manner as a guitar. It is capa- 
ble of producing but few notes; the performer however makes it fpeak har- 


monioufly, and generally accompanies it with the voice. 


Wuar they know of phyfic is {mall and fimple. I had once occafion 
to fee an operation in furgery performed on the toe of a young girl, who 
had been ftung by a Ícorpion, or centipee. The wound was attended with 
a confiderable {welling ; and the little patient. feemed in great pain. One 
of the natives produced the under jaw of a ímall fifh, which was long, 
and planted with two rows of teeth as fharp as needles. Taking this in one 
hand, and a ímall ftick by way of hammer in the other, he ítruck the 
teeth three or four times into the fwelling, and made it bleed freely: the toe 
was then bound up with certain leaves; and next day the child was running 


about perfectly well. 


THEIR houfes are generally built upon the beach in villages of fifteen 
or twenty houfes each; and each houfe contains a family of twenty per- 
fons and upwards.  'Thefe habitations are raifed upon wooden pillars 
about ten feet from the ground ; they are round, and, having no windows, 
look like bee-hives, covered with thatch. The entry 1s through a trap- 

Vor. ll. U u door 
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door below, where the family mount by a ladder, which is drawn up at 
night. This manner of building is intended to fecure the houfes from being 
infefted with fnakes and rats; and for that purpofe the pillars are bound 
round with a finooth kind of leaf, which prevents animals from being able 
to mount; befides which, each pillar hasa broad round flat piece of wood near 
the top of it, the projecting of which effectually prevents the further pro- 
ereís of {fuch vermin as may have pafled the leaf. The flooring is made 
with thin ftrips of bamboos, laid at fuch diftances from one another as to 
leave free admiffion for light and air; and the infide is neatly finifhed, and 
decorated with fifhing-lances, nets, &c. 


Tur art of making cloth of any kind is quite unknown to the inhabitants 
ofthis ifland; what they have is got from the fhips that come to trade 
in cocoa-nuts. In exchange for their nuts (which are reckoned the fineft 
in this part of India) they will accept of but few articles: what they chiefly 
wifh for is cloth of different colours, hatchets, and hanger-blades, which 
they ufe in cutting down the nuts. Tobacco and arrack they are very 
fond of; but expect theíe in prefents. “They have no money of their own, 
nor will they allow any value to the coin of other countries, further than as 
they happen to fancy them for ornaments ; the young women fometimes 
hanging ftrings of dollars about their necks. However, they are good judges 
of gold and filver ; and it is no eafy matter to impofe bafer metals upon them 


as fuch. 


The Y purchafe a much larger quantity of cloth than is confumed upon 
their own ifland. This is intended for the Choury market. Choury is a 
finall ifland to the fouthward of theirs, to which a large fleet of their boats 


fails every year, about the month of November, to exchange cloth for 


canoes s 
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canoes; for they cannot make thefe themfelves. This voyage they per- 
form by the help of the fun and ftars, for they know nothing of the 


compaís. 


In their difpofition there are two remarkable qualities. One is their 
entire neglect of compliment and ceremony ; and the other, their averfion 
to difhonefty. A Carmcobarian travelling to a diítant village upon bufinets 
or amufement, paffes through many towns in his way, without perhaps 
{peaking to any one. If heis hungry, or tired, he goes up into the neareít 
houfe, and helps himfelf to what he wants, and fits till he is refted, without 
taking the fmalleft notice of any of the family, unlefs he has bufinefs or news 
to communicate. “Theft or robbery is fo very rare amongít them, that a 
man going out of his houfe never takes away his ladder, or fhuts his door, 
but leaves it open for any body to enter that pleafes, without the leaft appre- 
henfion of having any thing ftolen from him. 


Turin intercourfe with ftrangers is fo frequent, that they have acquired 
in general the barbarous Portuguefe language, fo common over India. Their 
own has a found quite different from moft others, their words being 
pronounced with a kind of ftop, or catch in the throat, at every fyllable. 
The few following words will ferve to fhew thofe who are acquainted with 
other Indian languages, whether there is any fimilitude between them. 


A man, K egonia. To eat, Guia. 

A woman, K ecanna. To drink, Okk. 

A child, Chu. Yams, T”’owla. 
To laugh Ayelaur. To weep, Poing. 
A canoe, App. A pine-apple, Frung. 


Uu2 A houfe, 
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A houfe, Albanum. To fleep, Loom loom. 
A fowl, Hay. m. A dog, T amam. 
A hog, Ioxvn. Fire, Tamia. 
Fith, Ku, Rain, Koomra. 


Turv have no notion of a God, but they believe firmly in the Devil, 
and worfhip him from fear. In every village there is a high pole erected, 
with long ftrings of ground-rattans hanging from it, which, it is faid, has the 
virtue to keep him at adiftance. When they fee any figns of an approach- 
ing ftorm, they imagine that the Devil intends them a vifit; upon which 
many fuperftitrous ceremonies are performed. The people of every village 
march round therr own boundaries, and fix up at different diftances {mall 
flicks fplit at the top, into which fplit they put a piece of cocoa-nut, a 
wilp of tobacco, and the leaf of a certain plant. Whether this is meant as 
a peace-offering to the Devil, or a fcare-crow to frighten him away, does 


not appear. 


WHEN a man dies, all his live ftock, cloth, hatchets, fifhing-Iances, and 
in fhort every moveable thing he poffeffed is buried with him, and his death 
is mourned by the whole village. In one view this is an excellent cuftom, 
feeing it prevents all difputes about the property of the deceafed amongít his 
relations. His wife muft conform to cuftom, by having a Joint cut off from 
une of her fingers; and, if fhe refufes this, fhe muft fubmit to have a deep 


notch cut in one of the pillars of her houfe. 


I was once prefent at the funeral of an old woman. When we went 
into the houfe which had belonged to.the deceafed, we found it full of her 
female relations. Some of them were employed in wrapping up the corpfe 


M 
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in leaves and cloth, and others tearing to pieces all the cloth which 
had belonged to her. In another houfe hard by, the men of the village, 
with a great many others from the neighbouring towns, were fitting drink- 
ing bura and fmoking tobacco. In the mean time two ftout young fel- 
lows were bufy digging a grave in the fand near the houfe. When the 
women had done with the corpfe, they fet up a moft hideous howl, upon 
which the people began to affemble round the grave, and four men went 
up into the houfe to bring down the body; in doing this they were much 
interrupted by a young man, fon to the deceafed, who endeavoured with all 
his might to prevent them, but finding it in vain, he clung round the 
body, and was carried to the grave along with it: there, after a violent 
ftrugele, he was turned away, and conducted back to the houfe. The corpfe 
being now put into the grave, and the lafhings, which bound the legs and 
arms, cut, all the live ftock which had been the property of the deceafed, 
confifting of about half a dozen hogs, and as many fowls, were killed, and 
flung in above it: a man then approached. with. a bunch of leaves ftuck 
upon the end of a pole, which he {wept two or three times gently along 
the corpfe, and then the grave was filed up: During the ceremony the 
women continued to make the moft horrible vocal concert imaginable: the 
men faid nothing. A few days afterwards a kind of monument was erected 
over the grave, with a.pole upon it, to which long ftrips of cloth of differ- 


ent colours were hung. 


PorvcAMYy is not known among them; and their punifhment of adul- 
tery is not lefs fevere than effectual. They cut, from. the man's offending 
member, a piece of tlie forefkin proportioned to the frequent commiffion or 
enormity of the crime. 


THERE 
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THERE feems to fubfift among them a perfect equality. A few perfons, 
from their age, have a little more refpect paid to them; but there is no ap- 
pearance of authority one over another. Their fociety feems bound rather 


by mutual obligations continually conferred and received : the fimpleft and 
beft of all ties. 


The inhabitants of the Andamans are faid to be Cannibals. The people 
of Carnicobar have a tradition among them, that feveral canoes came from 
Andaman many fyears ago, and that the crews were all armed, and com- 
mitted great depredations, and killed feveral of the Nicobarians. It appears 
at firft remarkable that there fhould be fuch a wide difference between the 
manners of the inhabitants of iflands fo near to one another; the Andamans 
being favage Cannibals, and the others the moft harmlefs inoffenfive people 
poffible. But it is accounted for by the following hiftorical anecdote, which 
I have been aflured is matter of fact. Shortly after the JPor/ugue? had 
difcovered the paffage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, one of their 
fhips, on board of which were a number of Mozambique negroes, was loft on 
the Andaman Ifands, which were till then uninhabited. “The blacks remained 
on the ifland and fettled there: the Europeans made a {mall fhallop, in which 
they failed to Pegu. On the other hand, the Nicobar l/lands were peopled 
from the oppofite main and the coaít of Pegu; in proof of which the Nico- 
bar and Pegu languages are faid, by thofe acquainted with the latter, to 


have much refemblance. 


ON 


XXII. 


THE DESIGN OF A TREATISE ON THE PLANTS 
OF INDIA. 





BY THE PRESIDENT. 


HE greateft, if not the only, obftacle to the progrefs of knowledge irs 
thefe provinces, except in thofe branches of it which belong immedi- 

ately to our feveral profeffions, is our want of leifure for general refearches 5 
and, as ARCHIMEDES, who was happily matter of his time, had not /pace 
enough to move the greateft weight with the {malleft force, thus we, who 
have ample {pace for our inquiries, really want zime for the purfuit of them. 
** Give me a place to ftand on," faid the great mathematician, ** and I will 
** move the whole earth :” Give us time, we may fay, for our inveftigations, 
and we will transfer to Europe all the fctences, arts, and literature of Afia. 
* Not to have defpaired,” however, was thought a degree of merit in the 
Roman General, even though he was defeated ; and, having fome hope that 
others may occafionally find more leifure than it will ever, at leaft in this 
country, be my lot to enjoy, I take the liberty to propofe a work, from which 


very curious information, and poffibly very folid advantage, may be derived. 


SOME hundreds of plants, which are yet imperfe&ly known to European 
botanifts, and with the virtues of which they are wholly unacquainted, 
grow wild on the plains and in the forefts of India: the Amarco/h, an ex- 
cellent vocabulary of the Sanfrit language, contains in one chapter the 
names of about three hundred medicinal vegetables; the Médin? may com- 


prize 
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prize many more; and the Dravyábhidhána, or Dictionary of Natural Pro- 
duéions, includes, I believe, a far greater number; the properties of which 
are diftinct!y related in medical tracts of approved authority. Now the firft 
ftep, in compiling a treatife on the plants of India, fhould be to write their 
true names in Roman letters, according to the moft accurate orthography, 
and in Sanferit preferably to any vulgar dialect ; becaufe a learned language 
is fixed in books, while popular idioms are in conftant fluctuation, and 
will not perhaps be underftood a century hence by the inhabitants of thefe 
Indian territories, whom future botanifts may confult on the common ap- 
pellations of trees and flowers. “The childifh denominations of plants from 
the perfons who firft defcribed them, ought wholly to be rejected; for 
Champaca and Hinna feem to me not only more elegant, but far properer 
defignations of an Indian and an Arabian plant, than Michela and Law/onia; 
nor can I fee without pain, that the great Swedj/fh botanift confidered it as 
the fupreme and only reward of labour in this part of natural biítory, to pre- 
ferve a name by hanging it on a bloffom, and that he declared this mode of 
promoting and adorning botany, worthy of being continued with holy reve- 
rence, though fo high an honour, he fays, oug to be conferred with chafle 
referve, and not proffituted for the purpofe of conciliating the good-will, or eter- 
nizing the memory of any but his chofen followers ; no, not even of faints. His 
Litt of an hundred and fifty fach names clearly fhows that his excellent 
works are the true bafis of his juft celebrity, which would have been 
feebly fupported by the ftalk of the Linmea. From what proper name the 
Plantain is called Mufa, I do not know ; but it feems to be the Dutch pro- 
nunciation of the 4rabic word for that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, 
to have appeared in his lift, though, in my opinion, it is the only rational 
name in the mufter-roll. As to the fyftem of Linn us, it is the fyftem of 


Nature, fubordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement of natural orders, 
of 
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of which he has given a rough fketch, and which may hereafter, perhaps, be 
completed: but the diftribution of vegetables into c/a/Jes, according to the 
number, length, and pofition of the ftamens and piftils, and of thofe c/a//zs 
into kinds and /pecies, according to certain marks of diícrimination, 
wil ever be found the clearet and moft convenient of mmethods, and 
fhould therefore be ftudioufly obferved in the work which I now fuggetl ; 
but 1 muft be forgiven if I propofe to rejeét the Linnean appellations of 
the twenty-four c/affes, becaufe, although they appear to be Greek (and, 
if they really were fo, that alone might be thought a fufficient objec- 
tion) yet in truth they are not Gree£, nor even formed by analogy to the 
language of Grecians; for Polygamos, Monandros, and the reft of that 
form, are both mafculine and feminine ; Polyandria, in the abftract, hever 
occurs, and Polyandrion means a public cemetery; diecea and diecus are 
not found in books of authority ; nor, if they were, would they be derived 
from dis, but from dia, which would include the /riecia. Let me add, that 
the twelfth and thirteenth claffes are ill dittinguifhed by their appellations, 
independently of other exceptions to them, fince the real diftinétion be- 
tween them confifts not fo much in the zumber of their ftamens as in tbe 
place where they are inferted ; and that the fourteenth and fifteenth are 
not more accurately difcriminated by two words formed in defiance of 
grammatical analogy, fince there are but zwo powers, or two diverfities of 
length, in each of thofe claffes. - Calycopolyandros might, perhaps, not inac-. 
curately denote a flower of the twelfth clafs; but fuch a compound would 
{till favour of barbarifm or pedantry; and the beft way to amend fuch 
a fyftem of words is to efface it, and fupply its place by a more fimple 
nomenclature, which may eafily be found. Numerals may be ufed for the 
eleven firft claffes, the former of two numbers being always appropriated 


to the amens, and the latter to the pifils : (hort phrafes, as, on the calyr 
Vor. II. Xx Qr 
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or calice, in the receptacle, two long, four long, from one bafe, from two 
or many bajes, with anthers connected on the piftils, in two flowers, in two 
diflin plants, mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every purpofe of 
difcrimination; but I do not offer this as a perfect fubítitute for the words 
which I condemn. The allegory of /exes and nuptials, even if it were 
complete, ought, I think, to be difcarded, as unbecoming the gravity of 
men, who, while they fearch for truth, have no bufinefs to inflame their 
imaginations; and,” while they profeís to give defcriptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors. Few paflages in 24/o///a, the moft impudent book 
ever compofed by man, are more wantonly indecent than the hundred-and- 
forty-fixth number of the Botanical Philofophy, and the broad comment of 
its grave author, who dares, like Ocravtus in his epigram, 7o /peak with 
Roman fimplicity; nor can the Linnean defcription of the Arum, and many 
other plants, be read in Ezg//Z, without exciting ideas which the occafion 
doés not require. Hence it is, that no well-born and well.educated wo- 
man can be advifed to amufe herfelf with botany, as it is now explained, 
though a more elegant and delightful ftudy, or one more likely so affitt 


and embellifh other female accomplifhments, could not poffibly be recom- 


mended. 


When the Sanferit names of the Indian plants have been correctly 
written in a large paper-book, one page being appropriated to each, the 
fre(h plants themfelves, procured in their refpeétive feafons, muft be 
concifely, but accurately, clafed and defcribed; after which their feveral 
ufes in medicine, diet, or manufactures, may be colle&ed, with the affift- 
ance of Hindu phyficians, from the medical books in Sanferi#, and their 
accounts either difproved or eftablifhed by repeated experiments, as faft as 


they can be made with exactnefs. 


Bx 
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Bv way of example, I annex the defcriptions of five Indian plants, but 
am unable, at this feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly defpair of leifure 
to exhibit others, of which I have collected the names, and moft of which 


I have feen in bloffom. 


L MUCHUCUNDA. 
Twenty, from One Bafe. 


Cal. Five-parted, thick ; leaflets oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

Stam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, fertile ; five fhorter, fteriles 
In fome flowers, the unprolific ftamens longer. 

Pift. Style cylindric. 

Peric. A capfule, with five cells, many-feeded. 

Seeds, roundifh, compreffed, winged. 

Leaves, of many different fhapes. 


Uses. The quality refrigerant. 


One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs of water, forms a cooling 
mucilage of ufe in virulent gonorrhoeas. The Muchucunda, called alfo 
Pichuca, is exquifitely fragrant: its calyx is covered with an odoriferous 
duít; and the dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnuff, are faid, in a 


Sanfcrit book, almoft inftantaneoufly to remove a nervous head-ach. 


Note. This plant differs a little from the Pentapetes of LINN US. 


I, BILVA, OR MALU RA. 
Many on the Receptacle, and One. 


Cal Four or five, cleft beneath. 
X xa Cor. 
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Ld 


Cor. Four or five petals ; moflly refi-x. 

Stam. Forty to forty-eight filaments; anthers moftly erect. 

Pi. Germ roundifh ; Style fmooth, fhort; Stigma clubbed. 

Peric. A {pheriodal berry, very large; many-Íceded. 

Seeds, toward the furface, ovate, in a pellucid mucus. 

Leaves ternate; common petiole, long; leaflets, fubovate, obtufely 
notched, with fhort petioles; fome almoft lanced. 

Stem armed with fharp thorns. 

(Yes. The fruit nutritious, warm, cathartic; in talte, delicious; in 
fragrance, exquifite: its aperient and deterfive quality, and its efficacy 
in removing habitual coftivenefs, have been proved by conftant experience: 


The mucus of the feed is, for fome purpofes, a very good cement. 


lote. This fruit is called Srip kala, becaufe it fprang, fay the India: 
poets, from the milk of Srz, the goddefs of abundance, who beftowed ıt 
on mankind at the requeft of Iswara, whence he alone wears a chaplet of 
Bilwva flowers ; to him only the Hindus offer them ; and, when they fee any 
of them fallen on the ground, they take them up with reverence, and carry 
them to his temple. From the firft bloffom of this plant, that I could 
infpect, I had imagined that it belonged to the fame clafs with the Durzo» 
becaufe the filaments appeared to be diftributed in five fets; but in all that 


1 have fince examined, they are perfectly di(tinct, 


III. SRINGAT AC A. 
Four and Qne. 


Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle above. 
Cor. Four petals. 
ean. 
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Stam. Anthers kidney-fhaped, 
Piff. Germ roundith ; Style long as the filaments ; Stigma clubbed. 


Seed, a nut with four oppofite angles (two of them /karp thorns) formed 


by the Calyx. 
Thofe which float on the water are rhomboidal; the two upper 


Their petioles buoyed 


Leaves. 
fides unequally notched ; the two lower, right lines. 


up by fpindle-fhaped fpongy fubftances, not bladders. 


Roof, knotty, like coral. 
Us. The frefh kernel, in fweetnefs and delicacy, equals that of the 


filbert. A mucus, fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, which 


are confidered as cooling. 


Note. It feems to be the floating Trapa of LINNÆUS. 


IV. PUTI CARA ] A. 
Ten and One. 
Cal. Five-cleft. 
Cor. Five equal petals. 
Peric. A thorny legumen; two feeds. 
Leaves oval, pinnated. 


Stem. Armed. 
Ujes. The feeds are very bitter, and, perhaps tonic; fince one 
bruifed and given in two dofes, will, as the. Hindus affert, cure an intermit- 


of them, 


tent fever. 
V. MADHUCA. (See Fol. I. page 300.) 


Many, not. on the Receptacle, and One. 


Col. Perianth four or five-leaved. 


Cor. 


55^ 


Cor. One-petaled. Tube inflated, flefhy. Border nine, or ten, parted. 

Stam. -Anthers from twelve to twenty-eight, erect, acute, fubvillous. 

Pif. Germ roundifh ; Style long, awl-fhaped. 

Peric. A drupe, with two or three nuts ? 

Leaves oval, fomewhat pointed. 

U/es. The tubes eículent, nutritious ; yielding, by diflillation, an ine- 
briating fpirit, which, if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, might 
be applied to good purpofes. A ufeful oil is expreffed from the feed. 


Note. It relembles the Bafia of KoEntc. 


SucH would be the method of the work which I recommend ; but even 
the fpecimen which I exhibit, might, in fkilful hands, have been more 
accurate, Engravings of the plants may be ar..exed; but I have more than 
once experienced, that the beft anatomical and botanical prints give a 
very inadequate, and fometimes a very falfe, notion of the objects which 


they were intended to reprefent. As we learn a new language, by reading 


approved compofitions in it with the aid of a Grammar and Dictionary, 
fo we can only ftudy with effect the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyf- 
ing the plants themfelves with the Philo/ophia Botanica, which is the 
Grammar, and tbe Genera et Species Plantarum, which may be confidered 
as the Dictionary of that beautiful language in which Nature would teach 
us what plants we muft avoid as noxious, and what we muft cultivate as 
falutary, for that the qualities of plants are zz Jome degree connected with 


the natural orders and claffes of them, a number of inftances would abun- 
dantly prove. 


ON 


XXIII, 


ON THE DISSECTION OF THE PANGOLIN,. 
IN A LETTER TO GENERAL CARNAC, 


FROM ADAM BURT, ESQ. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE GENERAL. 


SIR, 


N compliance with your defire, I moft willingly do myfelf the honour to 
prefent to you my obfervations and reflections on the diffection of one of 
thofe animals, of which we have a print, with a very fhort account, in the 
First Vor.ofthe TRANSACTIONSOf the Asiaric Society. The ani- 
mal from which that likeneís has been taken, was fent by Mr. Liesr 1e, from 
Chitra, to the Prefident Sir WiLLiam Jones. It is diftinguifhed in the 
TRANSACTIONS by a name which I do not at prefent remember; but pro- 
bably the animal is of the fame genus with the Mamis, as defcribed in the 
former edition of ENCYCLOPÆDIA BRITANNICA, or, perhaps, not differe 
ent from the Pangolin of BuFFON. 


The reprefentation of this animal in the Memorrs of the AsrAT1c So- 
CIETY, makes it unneceffary for me to enter into any general defcription 
of its external figure and appearance. There are on each foot five claws, of 
which the outer and inner are fmall when compared with the other three- 
There are no diftinét toes ; but each nail is moveable by a joint at its root.. 
This creature is extremely inoffenfive. It has zo teeth; and. its feet are un- 
able to grafp. Hence it would appear, that Nature, having furnifhed it with 
a coat of mail for its protection, has, with fome regard to juftice, denied it 
the powers of acting with hoftility againft itsfellow-creatures. ‘The nails are 
well adapted for digging in the ground ; and the animal is fo dexterous in 


eluding 
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eluding its enemies by concealing itfelf in holes and among rocks, that it is 
extremely difficult to procure one. 


THE upper jaw is covered with a crofs cartilaginous ridge, which though 
apparently not at all fuited to any purpofes of maftication, may, by encreafing 
the furface of the palate, extend the {enfe of tafte. The cefophagus admitted 
my forefinger with eafe. ‘The tongue, at the bottom of the mouth, is nearly 
about the fize of the little finger, from whence it tapers to a point, The 
animal at pleafure protrudes this membera great way from the mouth. The 
tongue arifes from the enfiform cartilage and the contiguous mufcles of the 
belly, and patfes in form of a round diftinct mufcle from over the ftomach, 
through the thorax, immediately under the fternum, and interior to the 
windpipe in tbe throat. When diffected out, the tongue could be eafily 
elongated fo as to reach more than the length of the animal, exclufive of its 
tail. There is a clufter of falivary glands feated around the tongue, as it 
enters the mouth.  T'hefe will neceffarily be compreffed by the action of 


the tongue, fo as occafionally to fupply a plentiful flow of their fecretion. 


Tuae ftomach is cartilaginous, and analogous to that of the gallinaceous 
tribe of birds. It was filled with {mall ftones and gravel, which in this part 
of the country are almoft univerfally calcareous. The inner furface of the 
Ítomach was rough to the feel, and formed into folds, the interftices of 
which were filled with a frothy fecretion. The guts were filled with a fandy- 
pulp, in which, however, were interfperfed a few diftinét fmall ftones. No 
veftiges of any animal or vegetable food could be traced in the whole prime 
vie. The gall-bladder was diftended, with a fluid refembling in colour and 
confiftence the dregs of beer. 


THE 
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Tue fubject was a female: its dugs were two, feated on the breaít. 
The uterus and organs of generation were evidently thofe of a viviparous 


animal. 


ForcıBLY ftruck with the phenomena which this quadruped exhibited, 
my imagination at once overleaped the boundaries by which Science endea- 
vours to circumícribe the productions and the ways of Nature ; and, believ- 
ing with BuFFON, que tout ce qui peut étre eff, Y did not hefitate to con- 
jecture that this animal might poffibly derive its nourifhment from mine- 
ral fubftances. This idea I accordingly hazarded in an addrefs to Colonel 
Kyp. The {pirit of inquiry natural to that gentleman, could be ill fatisfied 
by ideas thrown out apparently at random ; and he foon called on me to 


explain my opinion and its foundation. 


THoucH we have perhaps no clear idea of the manner in which vege- 
tables extract their nourifhment from earth, yet the fact being fo, it may 
not be unreafonable to fuppofe that fome animal may derive nutriment by 
a proceís fomewhat fimilar. It appears to me, that facts produced by 
SPALLANZANI directly invalidate the experiments, from which he has 
drawn the inference, that fowls fwallow ftones merely from ftupidity ; and 
that fuch fubítances are altogether unneceffary to thofe animals. He reared 
fowls, without permitting them ever to fwallow fand or ítones; but he 
alfo eftablifhed the fact, that carnivorous animals may became frugi- 
vorous ; and herbivorous animals may come to live on flefh. A wood- 
pidgeon he brought to thrive on putrid meat. The experiment on fowls, 
then, only corroborates the proof, that we have it in our power by habits 
to alter the natural conftitution of animals. Again, that eminent inveftiga- 
tor of truth found, that fowls died when fed on ftones alone ; but furely 

Vor. II. Y y that 
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that fa& is far (hort of proving that fuch fubítances are not agreeable to the 
original purpofes of nature in the digeftive procefs of thefe animals. When 
other fubítances fhall have been detected in the ftomach of this animal, 
my inference, from what I have feen, muft neceflarily fall to the ground. 
But if, like other animals with mufcular and cartilaginous ftomachs, this 
fingular quadruped confumes grain, it muft be furprizing that no veftige of 
fuch food was found prefent in the whole alimentary canal, fince in 
that thinly inhabited country the wild animals are free to feed without 
intrufion from man. Nor can it be inferred from the ftructure of the 
ftomach, that this animal lives on ants or on infects. Animals devoured as 
food, though of confiderable fize and folidity, with a proportionally {mall 
extent of furface to be acted on by the gaftric juice and the action of the 
ftomach, are readily diffolved and digefted by animals poffeffing not a carti- 
laginous, but a membranaceous ftomach ; as for inftance, a frog in that of a 
fnake. 


In the ftomach many minerals are foluble, and the moft active things which 
we can fwalow. Calcareous fubftances are readily acted on. Dr. PRIESTLY 
has afked, ** May not phlogiftic matter be the moft effential part of the 
* food and fupport of both vegetable and animal bodies ?" I confefs, that 
Dr. PriestTLY?”sS finding caufe to propofe the queftion, inclines me to fup- 
pofe that the affirmative to it may be true. Earth feems to be the bafis of 
all animal matter. The growth of the bones muft be attended with a con- 
ftant fupply ; and in the human fpecies there is a copious difcharge of calcare- 
ous matter thrown out by the kidneys and falivary glands. May not the 
quadruped in queftion derive phlogifton from earth ? falt from mineral fub- 
ftances? And, as it is not deprived of the power of drinking water, what 
elfe is neceflary to the fubfi(tence of his corporeal machine ? 


CONSIDERING 
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CONSIDERING the fcaly covering of this animal, we may conceive that 
it may be at leaft neceffary for its exiftence, on that account, to imbibe a 
greater proportion of earth than is neceffary to other animals. It may 
deferve confideration, that birds are covered with feathers, which in their 
conftituent principles approach to the nature pf horn and bone. Of thefe 
animals the gallinaceous tribe fwallow ftones; and the carnivorous take 
in the feathers and bones of their prey : the latter article is known to be 
foluble in the membranaceous ftomachs; and hence is a copious fupply of 
the earthy principles. n truth, I do not know that any thing is foluble in 
the ftomach of animals which may not be thence abíorbed into their circu- 
lating fyftem ; and nothing can be fo abíorbed without affecting the whole 


conftitution. 


WHAT I have here ftated is all that I could advance to the Colonel ; but 
my opinion has been fince not a little confirmed by obíerving the report 
of experiments by M. BruquateELL1 of Pavia, on the authority of 
M. CrELL; by which we learn, that {fome birds have fo great a diffolvent 
power in the gaftric juice as to diffolve in their ftomachs flints, rock-cryftal, 


calcareous ftones, and fhelis. 


I sec only farther to obferve, that fome things in Burronw's defcription 
of the Pangolin, not apparently quite applicable to this animal, might have 
been owing to his deícription being only from the view of a dried prepara- 
tion, in which the organs of generation would be obliterated and the dugs 
fhrivelled away fo as to be imperceptible, elfe that elegant philofopher could 
not have aflerted that, ** fous les animaux quadrupedes, qui font couverts 


*€. d'écailles, font ovipares.” 
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Excuse my prolixity, which is only in me the neceffary attendant of my 
“uperficial knowledge of things. In ingenuoufnefs, however, 1 hope that 


I am not inferior to any man: and I am proud to fubfcribe myfelf, 


SIR, 
Y our moft obedient humble fervant, 


ADAM Burr. 


Gra, September 14, 1789. 


A LETTER FROM DOCTOR ANDERSON 
TO SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


Dear Sir, 


HE male Lac infect having hitherto efcaped the obfervation of natural- 
ifts, I fend the enclofed defcription, made by Mr. WirrriaAM Rox- 
BURGH, Surgeon on this eftablifhment, and Botanift to the Honourable 
Company, in hopes you will give it a place in the publication. of your So- 
ciety, as Mr. Roxsuren’s difcovery will bring Lac a genus into the clafs 


Hemiptera of Lix xev s. 
I am, with efteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your very obedient fervant, 


JAMES ANDERSON.. 


Fort St. George, January 2, 1790. 


XXIV. 


ON THE LACSHA’, OR LAC INSECT * 





BY MR. W. ROXBURGH. 





CH pieces of very frefh-looking lac, adhering to fmall branches 

of mimofa cinerea, were brought me from the mountains on the 
2oth of laft month. IF kept them carefully ; and to-day, the 4th of Decem- 
ber, fourteen days from the time they came from the hills, myriads of 
exceedingly minute animals were obferved creeping about thelac and branches 
it adhered to, and more ftill iffuing from fmall holes over the furface 
of the eells. Other {mall and perforated excrefcences were obferved with a 
glafs amongfít the perforations from which the minute infects iffued, regu- 
larly two to each hole, and crowned with fome very fine white hairs. 
When the hairs were rubbed off, two white fpots appeared. ‘The animals, 
when fingle, ran about pretty brifkly ; but in general they were fo numer- 
ous as to be crowded over one another. The body is oblong, tapering moft 
towards the tail, below plain, above convex, with a double, or flat 
margin: laterally on the back part of the thorax are two {mall tubercler, 
which may be the eyes: the body behind the thorax is croffed with twelve 
rings: legs fix: feelers (antennae) half the length of the body, jointed; 


hairy, each ending in two hairs as long as the antenne: rump, a white point, 





* See the Plate, Fig. 1. The female infect in its larva ftate. 2. Fhe egg, which: pro- 
duces the male. 3. The male infect. 4. The head with jointed antenne. 5. The wir gs 
on one fide. ‘Fhe preceding figures are much magnified, but in juft proportion. 6. A piece 
of Lac, of its natural fize. 7. The infide of the external coat of the cells.. 8. One of the 


utricuh. The two laft figures are a little magnified. 


between 
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‘between two terminal hairs, which are as long as the body of the animal. 
‘The mouth I could not fee. On opening the cells, the fubítance that they 
were formed of cannot be better defcribed, with refpect to appearance, 
than by faying it islike the tranfparent amber that beads are made of: the 
external covering of :the cells may be about half a line thick, is remarkably 
ftrong, and able to refift injuries: the partitions are much thinner: the cells 
are in general irregular fquares, pentagons and hexagons, about an eighth 
Of an inch in diameter, and ¿ deep: they have no communication with 
each other: all thofe I opened during the time tlie animals were iffuing, 
contained in one half a {mall bag filled with a thick red jelly-like liquor, 
replete with what I take to be eggs; thele bags, or zzrzezZ, adhere to the 
bottom of the cells, and have each two necks, which país through perfora- 
tions in the external coat of the cells, forming the fore-mentioneds excref- 
cences, and ending in fome very fine hairs. ‘The other half of the cells have 
a diftin& opening, and contain a white fubftance, like fome few filaments of 
cotton rolled together, and numbers of the infects themfelves ready to make 
their exit. Several of the fame infects I obferved to have drawn up their 
legs, and to lie flat: they did not move on being touched, nor did they fhow 
any figns of life with the greateft irritation. 


December 5. Tue fame minute hexapedes continue iffuing from their cells 
in numbers; they are more lively, of a deepened red colour, and fewer of the 
motionlefs fort. To-day I law the mouth : it isa flattened point about the 
middle of the breaft, which the little animal projects on being comprefied. 


December 6. Tue male infects I have found to-day: a few of them are 
conftantly running among the females moft actively: as yet they are fcarce 


more, I imagine, than one to 5000 females, but twice their fize. The 
head 
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head is obtufe; eyes black, very large; antennz clavated, feathered, about 
3 the length of the body: below the middle an articulation, fuch as thofe 
in the legs: colour between the eyes a beautiful fhining green: neck very 
fhort: body oval, brown : abdomen oblong, the length of body and head: 
legs fix: wings membranaceous, four, longer than the body, fixed to the 
fides of the thorax, narrow at their infertions, growing broader for ¿ of their 
length, then rounded : the anterior pair is twice the fize of the pofterior: a 
{trong fibre runs along their anterior margins: they lie flat, like the wings 
of a common fly, when it walks or refts: no hairs from the rump: it 
fprings mofl actively to a confiderable diftance on being touched: mouth in 
the under part of the head: maxille traníverfe. ‘To-day the female infects 


continue iffuing in great numbers, and move about as on the 4th. 


December 7. THE fmall red infects ftill more numerous, and move about 
as before : winged infects, ftill very few, continue active. There have been 
freíh leaves and bits of the branches of both mimo/a cinerea and eorzzda put 
into the wide-mouthed bottle with them : they walk over them indifferently, 
without fhowing any preference, nor inclination to work nor copulate. I 
opened a cell whence I thought the winged flies had come, and found Íeve- 
ral, eight or ten, more in it, ftruggling to fhake off their incumbrances : 
they were in one of thofe zzzicu/; mentioned on the 4th, which ends in two 
mouths, fhut up with fine white hairs, but one of them was open for the 
exit of the flies; the other would no doubt have opened in due time. This 
utriculus Y found now perfectly dry, and divided into cells by exceeding 
thin partitions. l imagine, before any of the flies made their efcape, it 
might have contained about twenty. In thefe minute cells with the living 
flies, or whence they had made their eícape, were {mall dry dark coloured 
compreffed grains ; which may be the dried excrements of the flies. 

Vor. Il. Zz. NOTE 
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NOTE BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Tre Hindus have fix names for Zac; but they generally call it 42/22, 
from the multitude of {mall infects, who, as they believe, difcharge it from 


their ftomachs, and at length deftroy the tree on which they form their co- 


lonies. A fine Pippala, near Crifhnanagar, is now almoft wholly deftroyed 
by them. 


XXV. THE 


XXV. 


THE SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 25 FEBRUARY, 1790. 


BY THE PRESIDEN T. 


GENTLEMEN, 
LTHOUGH we are at this moment confiderably nearer to the fron- 
tier of China than to the fartheft limit of the Brz//;//* dominions in 
Hindufldn, yet the firft ftep that we fhall take in the philofophical journey, 
which I propofe for your entertainment at the prefent meeting, will carry 
us to the utmoft verge of the habitable globe known to the belt geographers 
of old Greece and Egypt; beyond the boundary of whole knowledge we 
Shall difcern from the heights of the northern mountains an empire nearly 
equal in furface to a (quare of fifteen degrees; an empire, of which I do 
not mean to affign. the precife limits, but which we may confider, for the 
purpofe of this differtation, as embraced on two fides by Tartary and India, 
while the ocean feparates its other fides from various 4fatic ifles of great 
importance in the commercial fyftem of Europe. Annexed to that immenfe 
track of land is the peninfula of Corea, which a vaft oval bafon divides from. 
Nifon, or Japan, a cclebrated and imperial ifland, bearing in arts and in 
arms in advantage of fituation, but not in felicity of government :—a pre- 
eminence among eaftern kingdoms, analogous to. that of Britain-among the 
nations of the weft. So many climates are included in fo prodigious an.area, 
that, while the principal emporium. of China lies nearly under the tropic, its 
Lu metropolis: 
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metropolis enjoys the temperature of Samarkand; fuch too is the diverfity 
of foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fome of them are exquifitely fer- 
tile, richly cultivated, and extremely populous others are barren and rocky, 
dry and unfruitful, with plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in Scy 
thia, and thofe either wholly defcrtedy or peopled by favage hordes, who, if 
they be not (till independent, have been very lately fubdued by the perfidy, 
rather than the valour, of a monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach 


of faith in a CAize/e poem, of which I have feen a tranflation. 


Tue word China, concerning which I (hall offer fome new remarks, is 
well known to the people whom we call the Chinefe; but they never apply 
it (I fpeak of the learned among them) to themfelves or to their country. 
Themfelves, according to Father VispELOU, they defcribe as the people of 
Has, or of fome other illuftrious family, by the memory of whofe actions 
they flatter their national pride; and their country they call CAZm-cu£, or 
the Central Kingdom, reprefenting it in their fymbolical characters by a 
parallelogram exactly biffected ; at other times they diftinguifh it by the 
words Tien-hia, ot What is under Heaven, meaning all that is valuable on 
earth. Since they never name themíelves with moderation, they would 
have no right to complain, if they knew that European authors have ever 
fpoken. of them in the extremes of applaufe or of cenfure. By fome they 
have been extolled as the oldeft and the wifeft, as the moft learned and 
moft ingenious of nations; whilft others have derided their pretenfions 
to antiquity, condemned their government as abominable, and arraigned 
their manners as inhuman, without allowing them an element of fcience, 
or a fingle art, for which they have not been indebted to fome more ancient 
and more civilized race of men. ‘The truth perhaps lies, where we ufually 
find it, between the extremes ; but it is not my defign to accufe or to defend 

the 
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the Chine/e, to deprefs or to aggrandize them: I fhall confine myfelf to the 
difcuffion of a queftion connected with my former difcourfes, and far 
lefs eafy to be folved than any hitherto ftated. ** Whence came the fingu- 
es lar people who long had governed China before they were conquered 
* by the Tartars?” On this problem, the folution of which has no con: 
cern, indeed, with our political or commercial interefts, but a very mate- 
rial connection, if I miftake not, with interefts of a higher nature, four 
opinions have been advanced ; and all rather peremptorily aflerted chan fup- 
ported by argument and evidence. By a few writers it has been urged, 
that the Chinefe are an original race, who have dwelt for ages, if not 
from eternity, in the land which they now poflefs : by others, and chiefly 
by the miffionaries, it is infifted that they {prang from the fame ftock 
with the Hebrews and Arabs : a third affertion is that of the 4rabs them- 
felves, and of M. Pauw, who hold it indubitable that they were ori- 
ginally Zartars, defcending in wild clans from the fteeps of Imaus: and 
a fourth, at leaft as dogmatically pronounced as any of the preceding, is 
that of the Brákmens, who decide, without allowing any appeal from their 
decifion, that the Chinas (for fo they are named in San/crit) were Hindus 
of the Cfhatriya, or military clafs, who, abandoning the privileges of 
their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the north-eaft of Bengal; and 
forgetting by degrees the rites and religion of their anceftors, eftablifhed 
feparate principalities, which were afterwards united in the plains and 
valleys which are now poffeffed by them. If any one of the three laft opi- 
"nions be juft, the firft of them muft neceflarily be relinquifhed ; but of 
thofe three, the firt cannot poffibly be fuftained; becaufe it refts on no 
firmer fupport than a foolifh remark, whether true or falfe, that Sem in 
Chinefe means life and procreation; and becaufe a tea-plant is not more dif- 
ferent from a palm than a Ching/e from an drab. They are men, indeed, a. 

the 
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the tea and the palm are vegetables; but human fagacity could not, I be. 
lieve, difcover any other trace of relemblance between them. One of the 
Arabs, indeed, an account of whofe voyage to India and China has been 
tranflated by ReNAuDoT, thought the Chinefe not only hancfomer (accord- 
ing to his ideas of beauty) than the Hindus, but even more like his own 
countrymen in features, habiliments, carriage, manners, and ceremonies 5 
and this may be true, without proving an actual refemblance between the 
Chinefe and Arabs, except in drefs and complexion. ‘The next opinion is 
more connected with that of the Brahmens than M. Pauw probably ima- 
gined; for though he tells us exprefsly, that by Scyz&iuzs he meant the Turks 
or Tartars; yet the dragon on the ftandard, and fome other peculiarities, 
from which he would infer a clear affinity between the old Tartars and the 
Chinefe, belonged indubitably to thole Scythians who are known to have 
been Goths; and the Goths had manifeftly a common lineage with the Hin- 
dus, if his own argument, in the preface to his Refearches on the Similarity 
of Language be, as all men agree that it is, irrefragable. That the Ch:nefe 
were anciently of a Tartarian {tock, isa propofition which I cannot otherwife 
difprove for the prefent, than by infi(ting on the total diffimilarity of the two 
races in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts of imagination, which 
the Tartars, by their own account, never cultivated ; but, if we fhow ftrong 
grounds for believing that the firft Chimefe were actually of an Zud;an race, 
it will follow that M. Pauw and the 4rabs are miftaken. It is to the dif- 
cuffion of this new and, in my opinion, very interefting point, that I fhall 


confine the remainder of my difcourfe. 


Ix the Sacri? Inftitu:es of Civil and Religious Duties, revealed, as the 
{indus believe, by Menu, the fon of BRAHMA’, we find the following 
curious paffage: «< Many families of the military clafs, having gradually 

* abandoned 
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** abandoned the ordinances of the Véda and the company of Bráhmens, 

** lived in a ftate of degradation; as the people of Pundraca and Odra, 

** thofe of Dravira and Cambója, the Yavanas and Sacas, the Páradas and 
€ Pahlavas, the Chinas, and fome other nations.” A full comment on this 

text would here be fuperfluous ; but, fince the teftimony of the Indian author, 

who, though certainly not a divine perfonage, was as certainly a very ancient 
lawyer, moralift, and hiftorian, is direct and pofitive, dtfinterefted and un- 

fufpected, it would, I think, decide the queftion before us, if we could be 

fure that the word China fignified a Chine/fe, as all the Pandits, whom I 

have feparately confulted, affert with one voice. “They aflure me, that the 
Chinas of MENU fettled in a fine country to the north-eaft of Gaur, and to 
the eat of Cémarip and Népal; that they have long been and ftill are 
famed as ingenious artificers ; and that they had themíelves leen old Chinefe 
idols, which bore a manifeft relation to the primitive. religion of dadia be- 
fore Buppua’s appearance in it. A well-informed Pandit fhowed me a 
Sanferit book in Ca/kmirian letters, which, he faid, was revealed by Sıva 
himfelf; and entitled Sa&/zngama. He read to me a whole chapter of it on 
the heterodox opinions of the Chinas,: who were divided, fays the author, 
into near two hundred clans. I then laid before him a map of Afia; aud, 
when I pointed to Ca/kmir, his own country, he inftantly placed his finger 
on the north-weftern provinces of China, where the Chinas, he faid, firft 
eftabliftred themfelves; but he added, that Makáchina, which was allo men- 
tioned in his book, extended to the eaftern and fouthern oceans. F believe, 
neverthelefs, that the Chinefe empire, as we now cal it, was not formed 
when the laws of Mznvu were collected; and for this belief, fo repugnant 
to the general opinion, E am bound to offer my recfons. If the outline of 
hiftory and: chronology for the laft two thoufand years be correctly traced 
(and we muft be hardy {ceptics to doubt it) the poems of Ca'rinA's were 


compoled 
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compofed before the beginning of our era. Now it is clear, from internal 
and external evidence, that the R.jmdyan and MaAbhárat were confiderably 
older than the productions of that poct; and it appears, from the ityle 
and metre of the Dherma Sdffra, revealed by Menu, that it was re- 
duced to writing long before the age of VA'LMic or Vyasa, the fe- 
cond of whom names it with applaufe. We fhall not therefore be thought 
extravagant, if we place the compiler of thofe laws between a thoufand 
and fifteen hundred years before Curist; efpecially as BubpHa, whole 
age is pretty well afcertained, is not mentioned in them; but in the 
twelfth century before our era, the Chinmefe empire was at leaft in its 
cradle. This fact it is neceflary to prove; and my firft witnefs is ConFv- 
cius himfelf. I know to what keen fatire 1 fhall expofe myfelf by citing 
that philofopher, after the bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againft him and 
agamít the tranflators of his mutilated but valuable works; yet I quote 
without fcruple the book entitled Lén Yú, of which I poflefs the original, 
with a verbal tranflation, and which 1 know to be fufficiently authentic 
for my prefent purpofe. In the fecond part of it Con-Fu-Tsu declares, 
that ** Although he, like other men, could relate, as mere leffons of 
** morality, the hiftories of the firft and fecond imperial houfíes, yet, for 
* want of evidence, he could give no certain account of them.” Now, if 
the Chinefe themfelves do not even pretend that any hiftorical monument 
exifled in the age of Cowrucivus preceding the rife of their third dy- 
nafty, about eleven hundred years before the Chri/fian epoch, we may jultly 
conclude, that the reign of Vu’vam was in the infancy of their empire, 
which hardly grew to maturity till fome ages after, that prince; and it has 
been afferted by very learned Europeans, that even of the third dynaíty, 
which he has the fame of having raifed, no unfufpected memorial can now 
be produced. It was not till the eighth century before the birth of our 


Saviour, 
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Saviour, that a {mall kingdom was erected in the province of Shen-ss, the 
capital of which food nearly in the ¢hirty-fifth degree of northern latitude, 
and about fve degrees to the weft of Si-gan: both the country and its 
metropolis were called Chiz; and the dominion of its princes was gradu- 
ally extended to the eaft and weft. A king of Chin, who makes a figure 
in the Skáknámak among the allies of Arra’stya’B, was, I prefume, a 
fovereign of the country juft mentioned ; and the river of Chin, which the 
poet frequently names as the limit of his eaftern geography, feems to have 
been the Yellow River, which the Chimefe introduce at the beginning of 
their fabulous annals. I fhould be tempted to expatiate on fo curious a fub- 
ject; but the prefent occafion allows nething fuperfluous, and permits me 
only to add, that Mangukhár died in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
before the city of Chin, which was afterwards taken by Kusrar, and that 
the poets of Irán perpetually allude to the diftricts around it, which they 
celebrate, with Chegil and Khotex, for a number of mufk-animals roving 
on their hills. The territory of Chin, fo called by the old Hindus, by the 
Perfians, and by the Chime/e (while the Greeks and Arabs were obliged by 
their defective articulation to mifcall ic $z) gave its name to a race of em- 
perors, whofe tyranny made their memory {o unpopular, that the modern 
inhabitants of China hold the word in abhorrence, and {peak of themfelves 
as the people of a milder and more virtuous dynafty ; but it is highly pro- 
bable that the whole nation defcended from the Chinas of Menu, and, mix- 
ing with the Tartars, by whom the plains of Honan and the more fouthern 
provinces were thinly inhabited, formed by degrees the race of men whom 
we now fee in poffeffion of the nobleft empire in Afia. 


Iw fupport of an opinion which I offer as the refult of long and anxious 


inquiries, I fhould regularly proceed to examine the language and letters, 


Vor. II. 3 A religion 
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religion and philofophy, of the prefent Chine/e, and fubjoin fome remarks 
on their ancient monuments, on their fciences, and on their arts, both libe- 
ral and mechanical ; but their fpoken language, not having been preferved 
by the ufual fymbols of articulate founds, mufl have been for many ages 
in a continual flux; their letters, if we may fo call them, are merely the 
fymbols of ideas; their popular religion was imported from Jndia in an 
age comparatively modern ; and their philofophy feems yet in fo rude a ftate, 
as hardly to deferve the appellation ; they have no ancient monuments from 
which their origin can be traced even by plaufible conjecture ; their /ciences 
are wholly exotic; and their mechanical arts have nothing in them charac- 
teriftic of a particular family; nothing which any fet of men in a coun- 
try fo highly favoured by nature, might not have difcovered and improved. 
They have indeed, both national mufic and national poetry, and both of 
them beautifully pathetic ; but of painting, fculpture, or architecture, as 
arts of imagination, they feem (like other /atics) to have no idea. In- 
ftead therefore of enlarging feparately on each of thofe heads, I fhall 
briefly inquire, how far the literature and religious practices of China confirm 
er oppofe the propofition which I have advanced. | 


Tue declared and fixed opinion of M. DE GUIGNES on the fuübje& be- 
fore us, is nearly connected with that of the Brákmens: he maintains, that 
the Ching/e were emigrants from Egypt; and the Egyptians, or Ethiopians, 
(for they were clearly the fame people) had indubitably a common origin 
with the old natives of India, as the affinity of their languages, and of their 
inftitutions, both religious and political, fully evinces ; but that China was 
peopled a few centuries before our era by a colony from. the Banks of the 
Nile, though neither Perfians nor Arabs, T'artars nor Hindus, ever heard of 
fuch an. emigration, is a paradox, which the bare authority even of fo learned 

a. man 
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a man cannot fupport ; and, fince reafon grounded on faét can alone decide 
fuch a queftion, we “have a right to demand clearer evidence and ftronger 
arguments than any he has adduced. The hieroglyphics of Egypt bear, 
indeed, a ftrong relemblance to the mythological fculptures and paintings 
of India, but feem wholly diffimilar to the fymbolical fyítem of the Chinefe, 
which might eafily have been invented (as they affert) by an individual, 
and might very naturally have been contrived by the firt Chinas, or out- 
caft Hindus, who either never knew, or bad forgotten, the alphabetical 
characters of their wifer anceftors. As to the table and buft of Istis, they 
(eem to be given up as modern forgeries ; but, if they were indifputably ge- 
nuine, they would be nothing to the purpofe; for the letters on the buft 
appear to have been defigned as alphabetical; and the fabricator of them 
(if they really were fabricated in Europe) was uncommonly happy, fince 
two or three of them are exa&ly the fame with thofe on a metal pillar yet 
ftanding in the north of India. In Egypt, if we can rely on the teftimony 
of the Greeks, who ftudied no language but their own, there were two fets 
of alphabetical characters ; the one popular, like the various letters ufed in 
our Indian provinces ; and the other /acerdotal, like the Dévanégari, efpe- 
cially that form of it which we fee in the Veda ; befides which they had 
two forts of Jucred Jculptures the one fimple, like the figures of BUDDHA 
and the three Ramas ; and the other allegorical, like the images of GANE'SA, 
or Divine Wi/dom, and Isa'n1!', or Nature, with all their emblematical 
accompanyments ; but the real charader of the Chine/e appears wholly dif- 
tinét from any Egyptian writing, either myfterious or popular; and, as to the 
fancy of M. DE GuIGNEsy that the complicated fymbols of China were at 
firft no more than Phenician monograms, let us hope that he has abandoned 
fo wild a conceit, which he ftarted probably with no other view than to dif- 


play his ingenuity and learning. 


q A12 Woe 
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We have ocular proof that the few radical characters of the Chine/e were 
originally (like our aflronomical and chymical fymbols) the pictures or out- 
lines of vifible objects, or figurative figns for fimple ideas, which they have 
multiplied by the moft ingenious combinations and the livelicít meta- 
phors; but as the fyftem is pecultar, I believe, to themfelves and the 
JFapanefe, it would be idly oftentatious to enlarge on ‘it at prefent; and, for 
the reafons already intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens the opi- 
nion which I endeavour to fupport. The fame may as truly be faid of their 

fpoken language ; for, independently of its conftant fluctuation during a feries 
of ages, it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five founds; which 
other nations articulate, and is clipped into monofyllables, even when the 
ideas exprefled by them, and the written fymbols for thofe ideas, are very 
complex. This has arifen, I fuppofe, from the fingular habits of the peo- 
ple; for though their common tongue be fo mzyfically accented as to form a 
kind of recitative, yet it wants thofe grammatical accents, without which all 
human. languages would appear monofyllabic: thus 24/2, with an accent 
on the firít fyllable, means, in the Sazcz;i? language, immea/ureable ; and the 
natives of Bengal pronounce it Omito 5 but, when the religion of Buppra, 
the fon of Ma'y a”, was carried hence into China, the people of that coun- 

try, unable to renounce the name of their new God, called him For, 

the fon of Mo-vr, and divided his epithet _4mita into three fyllables : 

© m1-TO annexing to them. certain ideas of their own, and exprefi- 

ing them. in writing by three diftinct fymbols. We may judge from 

this inftance, whether a comparifon of their fpoken tongue with the 

dialects of other nations can. lead to any .certain conclufion as to 

their origin; yet the inftance which I have given, fupplies me with 

an argument from analogy, which I produce as conjectural only, but 

which appears more and more plaufible the oftener I confider it. The 

BUDDHA 
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Buppua of the Hindus is unqueftionably the For of China; but the great 

progenitor ofthe Chinefe is allo named by them Fo-H1, where the fecond 

monofyllable fignifies, it feems, a viim. Now the anceítor of that military 

tribe whom the Hindus call the Chandravanfa, or Children of the Moown, 
was, according to their Purénas or legends, BUDHA, or the genius of 
the planet Mercury, from whom, in the 4Afth degree, defcended a prince 

named DruHya; whom his father Y aya rr fent in exile to the eaít of 
Hinduflán, with this imprecation, ** May thy progeny be ignorant of the 

Féda." The name of the banifhed prince could. not be pronounced by the 

modern Chinefe; and, though I dare not conjecture that the laft fyllable 
of it has been changed into Y Ao, I may, neverthelef:, obferve that Y Ao 
was the /fth in defcent from Fo-ur, or at leaft the fifth mortal: in the firft 
imperial dynafty ; that all Chinefe hiftory before him is confidered by- 
Chinefe themfelves as poetical or fabulous; that his father T1-co, like the 
Indian king Y Av A'r1, was the firft prince who married feveral women ;. and 
that Fo-nr, the head of their race, appeared, fay the Chinefe, in a 
province of the weft, and held his court in the territory of Chin, where 
the rovers, mentioned by the Jvdian legiflator, are fuppofed to have fettled. 
Another circumftance in the parallel is very remarkable :— According: 
to Father De PREMARE, in his tract on CZzze/f mythology, the mother: 
of Fo-H1 was the Daughter of Heaven, furnamed Flower-loving ; and,. 
as the nymph was walking alone on the bank of a river with a. fimilar 
name, fhe found herfelf on a fudden encircled by a 7«e2boxo ; {foon after 
which fhe became pregnant, and at the end of twelve years was delivered 
of a fon radiant as herfelf, who, among other titles, had that of Sv'r, or 
Star of the Year. Now, in the mythological fyftem of the Findus, the 
nymph Ro'uixi, who prefides over the fourth lunar manfion, was the 
favourite miftrcfs of So’ma, or the Moon ; among whofe numerous epithets 


WC. 
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we find Cumudanáyaca, or Delighting in a fpecies of water-flower that blof- 
foms at night; and their offspring was BvpHa, regent of a planet, and 
called alfo, from the names of his parents, RAUHINE’yA, or SAUMYA. It is 
true that the learned miffionary explains the word Su, by Jupiter ; but an 
exact refemblance between two fuch fables could not have been expected ; 
and it is fufficient for my purpofe that they feem to have a family likenefs. 
The God Bupna, fay the Jvdians, married Ir a”, whofe father was preferved 
in a miraculous ark from an univerfal deluge. Now, although I cannot infift 
with confidence, that the rainbow in the Chinefe fable alludes to the 
iMofaic narrative of the flood, nor build any folid argument on the divine 
perfonage Niu-va, of whofe character, and even of whofe fex, the hiíto- 
rians of China {peak very doubtfully, I may, neverthelefs, affure you, after 
full inquiry and confideration, that the Chinefe, like the Hindus, believe 
this earth to have been wholly covered with water, which, in works of 
undifputed authenticity, they defcribe as flowing abundantly, then Jubjiding, 
and feparating the higher from the lower age of mankind; that the divifion of 
time, from which their poetical hiftory begins, juft preceded the appearance 
of Fo-H1 on the mountains of Chin, but that the great inundation in the 
reign of Yao was either confined to the lowlands of his kingdom, 
if the whole account of it be not a fable, or, if it contain any allufion to the 
flood of Noah, has been ignorantly mifplaced by the Chine/é annalifts. 


THE importation of a new religion into China in the firt century of our 
era, muft lead us to fuppofe that the former fyftem, whatever it was, had 
been found inadequate to the purpofe of reftraining the *great body of the 
people from thofe offences againít conícience and virtue, which the civil 
power could not reach; and it is hardly poffible that, without fuch reftric- 
tions, any government could long have fubfifted with felicity; for no 

govern. 
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government can long fubfifl without equal juftice, and juftice cannot be 
adminiftered without the fanctions of religion. Of the religious opinions 
entertained by CowrUucivs and his followers, we may glean a general no» 
tion from the fragments of their works tranflated by CouPLET : they profeffed 
a firm belief in the fupreme Gop, and gave a demonftrátion-of his being and 
of his providence from the exquifite beauty and. perfection. of the celeftial 
bodies, and the wonderful order of nature in the whole fabric of: the: vifible 
world. From this belief they deduced a fyítenv of . ethics, which: the philo-- 
fopher fums up in a few words at the clofe of the Ldn-yi : ** Fe," {fays Cone 
Fucius, “ who fhall be fully perfuaded that the Lord of Heaven governs 
« the univerfe, who fhall in all things chufe moderation, who fhall perfectly 
es know his own fpecies, and fo.aét among them that his life and manners 
* may conform to his knowledge of Gop and man, may be truly faid to dif- 
es charge all the duties of a fage, and.to be far exalted above the common herd 
« of the human race.” But fuch a religion and fuch morality could never 
have been general ;. and we find that the people of China had an ancient fyftem 
of ceremonies and fuperftitions, which the government and the philofophers 
appear to have encouraged, and which has an apparent affinity with fome 
parts of the oldeft Indian worfhip. ‘They believed. in the agency of genit, or 
tutelary fpirits, prefiding over the ftars and the clouds, over lakes and rive- 
ers, mountains, valleys, and woods, over certain regions and towns). over 
all the elements (of which; like the ZZzdus, they reckoned jfrue) ¡and parti». 
cularly over fre, the moft brilliant of them : to thofe deities: they offered 
victims on high places ; and the following paflage from the Shi-ciny or Book 
of Odes, is very much in the ftyle of. the Brdhmans :: ** Even they. who per- 
« form. a: facrifice with due reverence,. cannot. perfectly aílure themfelves 
e“ that the divine fpirits accept their oblations; and far lefs can they. who: 
« adore the Gods with languor and ofcitancy, clearly perceive their facred ile- 

es apfíes." 
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* lapfes.” Thefe are imperfect traces indeed, but they are traces of an af- 
finity between the religion of Menu and that of the Chinas, whom he names 
among the apoftates from it. M.L.k Genrit obferved, he fays, a ftrong 
refemblance between the funeral rites of the Chimefe and the Sráddha of the 
Findus; and M. BAirryv, after a learned inveftigation, concludes, that 
* Even the puerHe and abfurd ftories of the Chine/e fabulifts contain a rems 
* nant of ancient brdiar hiftory, with a faint fketch of the firft indu ages." 
As the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus, it may naturally be imagined that 
they carried into China many ceremonies practifed in their own country ; 
but the Bauddhas pofitively forbade the immolation of cattle; yet we know 
that various animals, even bulls and men, were anciently facrificed by the 
Chinefe; befides which we difcover many fingular marks of relation between 
them and the old Hindus ;—as in the remarkable period of four hnndred and 
thirty-two thoufand, and the cycle of //xzy, years; in the predilection for the 
myftical number zine; in many fimilar fafts and great feftivals, efpecially 
at the folítices and equinoxes ; in the juft-mentioned obfequies confiíting of 
rice and fruits offered to the manes of their anceftors ; in the dread of dying 
childlefs, left fuch offerings fhould be intermitted ; and, perhaps, in their 
common abhorrence of red objects, which the lundians carried fo far, that 
Menu himfelf, where he allows a Brákmen to trade, if he cannot otherwife 
fupport life, abfolutely forbids ** his trafficking in any fort of red cloths, 
** whether linen or woollen, or made of woven bark." All the circumítances, 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of literature and religion, 
feem collectively to prove (as far as fuch a queftion admits proof) that the 
Chinefe and Hindus were originally the fame people; but having Been fepa- 
rated near four thoufand years, have retained fewftrong features of their 
ancient confanguinity, efpecially as the Hindus have preferved their old lan- 
guage and ritual, while the Chimefe very foon loft both; and the Hindus 

have 
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have conftantly intermarried among themfelves, while the C%/nefe, by a 
mixture of Turtarian blood from the time of their firít eftablifhment, have at 


length formed a race diftinct in appearance both from ZizZazs and Turtars. 


A SIMILAR diverfity has arifen, I believe, from fimilar caufes,, between 
the people of China and Japan; on the fecond of which nations we have 
now, or foon fhall have, as correct and as ample inítruction as can pofhbly 
be obtained without a perfect acquaintance with the Chime/e characters. 
KzMPrFER has taken from M. Tirsineu the honour of being the firft, 
and he from Kamprer that of being the only, European who, by a long 
refidence in Japan, and a familiar intercourfe with the principal natives of 
it, has been able to collect authentic materials for the natural and civil 
hiftory of a country /ecluded, as the Romans ufed to fay of our own ifland, 
from the ref of the world. The works of thofe illuftrious travellers 
will confirm and embellifh each other; and when M. 'Trirsriwcu (hall 
have acquired a knowledge of Chinefe, to which a part of his leifure in 
Java will be devoted, his precious collection of books in that language,. 
on the laws and revolutions, the natural productions, the arts, manufactures,. 
and fciences of Japan, will be in his hands an inexhauftible mine of new 
and important information. Both he and his predeceffor affert with confi- 
dence, and, I doubt not, with truth, that the Japanc/e would refent, as an 
infult on their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their deícent from the Chine‘, 
whom they furpafs 1n feveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of greater 
confequence, in military fpirit; but they do not, I underítand, mean to 
deny that they are a branch of the fame ancient ftem with the people of 
China ; and, were that fact ever fo warmly contefted by them, it might be 
proved by an invincible argument, if the preceding part of this diícourfe, 
on the Origin of the Chine, be thought to contain jult realoning. In the 

Vor. II 3B firft.. 
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firít place, it feems inconceivable that the Jaupanefe, who never appcar to 
have been conquerors or conquered, fhould have adopted the whole fyftem 
of Chinefe literature with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an imme- 
morial connexion had not fubfitted between tie two nations, or, in other 
words, if the bold and ingenious race who peopled Japan in the middle 
of the thirteenth century before Curist, and, about fix hundred years after- 
wards, eftablifhed their monarchy, had not carried with them the letters 
and learning which they and the Chinefe had poflefled in common ; but my 
principal argument is, that the indu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in 
Japan from the earlieft ages ; and among the idols worfhipped, according to 
K;EMPFER, in that country before the innovations of SA'cv A or BUDDHA 
(whom the Japa26e/2 alfo cad Amina) we find many of thofe which we fee 
every day in the temples of Bengal ; particularly the goddefs with many arms, 
reprefenting the powers of Nature (in Egypt named 1ls1s, and here Isa'x1, 
or Isr) whofe image, as it is exhibited by the German traveller, all the 
Bréhmans, to whom I fhowed it, immediately recognized with a mixture 
of pleafure and enthufiafm. Itis very true that the Chimefe differ widely 
from the natives of Japan in their vernacular dialects, in external manners, 
and perhaps in the ftrength of their mental faculties; but as wide a differ- 
ence is obfervable among all the nations of the Gothic family ; and we 
might account even for a greater diffimilarity, by confidering the number 
of ages during which the feveral fwarms have been feparated from the 


great Indian hive, to which they primarily belonged. The modern Japanefe 
gave Ka:mprer the idea of polifhed Tzrzars; and it is reafonable to be- 
lieve that the people of Japan, who were originally Hindus of the martial 
claís and advanced farther eaftward than the Chinas, have, like them, infen- 
fibly changed their features and characters by intermarriages with. various 
Tartarian tribes, whom they found loofely fcattered over their ifles, or who 


afterwards fixed their abode in them. 
HAVING 
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Havine now fhown in five difcourfes that the Arabs and Tartars were 
originally diftinét races, while the Hindus, Chinefe, and Japanefe proceeded. 
from another ancient ftem, and that all the three ftems may be traced to: 
Iran as to a common centre, from which it is highly probable that they 
diverged in various directions about four thoufand years ago, 1 may feem to 
have accomplifhed my defign of inveftigating the origin of the -dfatic 
nations 3 but the queftions which I undertook to difcufs are not yet ripe: 
for a ftrict analytical argument; and it will firt be neceflary to examine 
with fcrupulous attention all the detached or infulated races of men who. 
either inhabit the borders of India, Arabia, Tartary, Perfía, and China, or 
are interfperfed in the mountainous and uncultivated parts of thofe extenfive- 
regions. ‘To this examination I fhall, at our next annual mecting,. allot an: 
entire difcourfe; and if, after all our inquiries, no more than ¢hree primitive: 
races can be found, it will be a fubfequent confideration, whether thofe three: 
ftocks had one common root ; and if they had, by what means that root: 
was preferved amid the violent fhock which our whole globe appears evi» 
dently to have fuftained. 
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XXVI. 


THE TRANSLATION OF AN INSCRIPTION 
IN THE MAGA LANGUAGE, 
ENGRAVED ON A SILVER PLATE, FOUND IN A CAVE 


NEAR ISLA MABA D. 





COMMUNICATED BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ. 


N the 14th of Mágha 904, Chandi Láh Raja*, by the advice of 

Bowangari Rauli, who was the director of his ftudies and devotions, 
and in conformity to the fentiments of twenty-eight other Raulis, formed 
the defign of eftablifhing a place of religious worfhip; for which purpofe 
a cave was dug, and paved with bricks, three cubits in depth, and three 
cubits alfo in diameter, in which there were depofited one hundred and 
twenty brazen images of {mall dimenfions, denominated Tuhmiudas ; alfo 
twenty brazen images larger than the former, denominated Lángúda ; there 
was likewife a large image of ftone, called Lángúdagár:, with a veflel of 
brafs, in which were depofited two of the bones of Z'Zácur: on a filver 
plate were infcribed the Hauca, or the mandates of the Deity; with that 
alfo ftyled Taumah Chuckfowna Tahma, to the ftudy of which twenty-eight 
Raulis devote their time and attention ; who, having celebrated the prefent 
work of devotion with feftivals and rejoicings, erected over the cave a place 
of religious worfhip for the Magas, in honour of the Deity. 


Gop fent into the world BuppHa AVATA’R to inftru& and direct the 
fteps of angels and of men; of whofe birth and origin the following is a 


relation: When BuppHa AvATA'/R defcended from the region of fouls in the 
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* Perhaps, Sándilyah. 
month 
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month of Maph, and entered the body of Mana mary a’, the wife of Soo- 
TAH DANNAH, Rájà of Calas, her womb fuddenly affumed the appear- 
ance of clear tranfparent cryftal, in which Buppira appeared, beautiful as 
a flower, knecling and reclining on his hands. After ten months and ten 

ays of her pregnancy had elapíed, Manmama y a” folicited permiffion from 
her huíband the Avj2 to vitit her father ; in conformity to which the roads 
were directed to be repaired and made clear for her Journey ; fruit-trees were 
planted, water-veflels placed on the road-fide, and great illuminations pre- 
pared for the occafion. Mauna’ma’ya’ then commenced her journey, and 
arrived at a garden adjoining to the road, where inclination led her to walk 
and gather flowers. At this time, being fuddenly attacked with thes pains of 
child-birth, fhe laid hold on the trees for fupport, which declined their 
boughs at the inftant, forthe purpofe of concealing her perfon while fhe was 
delivered of the child; at which juncture BRauma’ himfelf attended, with a 
golden veffel in his hand, on which he laid the child, and delivered it to 
INDRA, by whom it was committed to the charge of a female attendant ; 
upon which the child, alighting from her arms, waiked feven paces, whence 
it was taken up by Mana ma y A^ and carried to her houfe; and, on the en- 
fuing morning, news were circulated of a child being born in the Réjd’s fa- 
mily. Atthis time Taraswi Muni, who, refiding in the woods, devoted 
his time to the worfhip of the Deity, learned by infpiration that Buppua 
was come to life in the Rája's palace: he flew through the air to the 
Rdja’s refidence, where, fitting on a throne, he faid,. ** I have repaired hi- 
* ther for the purpofe of vifiting the child.” BubpHa was accordingly 
brought into his prefence. The Muni obferved two feet fixed on his head, 
and, divining fomething both of good and bad import, began to weep and 
to laugh alternately. The Fája then queftioned him with regard to his pre- 
fent impulíe : to whom he anfvered, ** I muft not refide in the fame place 


with 
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« with BuppHA when he fhall arrive at the rank of AvATA'R :' this is the 
es caufe of my prefent affliction; but I am even now affected with giadnefs 
* by his prefence, as I am hereby abfolved from all my tranfgreffions.” The 
Muni then departed; and, after five days had elapfed, he affembled four 
Pandits for the purpofe of calculating the deftiny of the child ; three of whom 
divined that, as he had marks on his hands refembling a wheel, he would 
at length become a Raja Chacraverti; another divined that he would arrive 
at the dignity of .4vatar. 


THE boy was now named Sa’cya, and had attained the age of fixteen 
years; at which period it happened that the Adj@ CHunuipAN had a 
daughter named VAsuTA'RA', whom he had engaged not to give in marri- 
age to any one, till fuch time as a fuitor fhould be found who could brace 
a certain bow in his pofleffion, which hitherto many Rdjas had attempted to 
accomplifh without effe£&t. Sa’cya now fucceeded in the attempt, and ac- 
cordingly obtained the Rája”s daughter in marriage, with whom he repaired 


to his own place of refidence. 


One day, ascertain myfteries were revealed to him, he formed the defigr 
of relinquifhing his dominion ; at which time a fon was born in his houfe, 
whofe name was RacHu. Sa’cya then left his palace with only one at- 
tendant and a horfe, and, having crofled the river GAN Ga, arrived at Balicéli, 
where, having directed his fervant to leave him and carry away his horfe, he 


laid afide his armour. 


Waern the world was created there appeared five flowers, which 
BRAHMA' depofited in a place of fafety : three of them were afterwards 
delivered to the three Z"Zácurs; and one was prefented to Sa’cya, who 

difcovered 
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difcovered that it contained fome pieces of wearing apparel, in which he 
clothed himfelf, and adopted the manners and life of a mendicant. A tra- 
veller one day paffed by him with eight bundles of grafs on his fhuulders, 
and addreffed him, faying, ** a long period of time has elapfed, fince I 
** have feen the Z"ZZcur ; but now fince I have the happinefs to meet him, 
** l beg to prefent him an offering, confifting of thefe bundles of graís.” 
Sacra accordingly accepted of the grafs, and repofed on it. At tha, 
time there fuddenly appeared a golden temple, containing a chair of wrought 
gold, and the height of the temple was thirty cubits, upon which BRAHMA’ 
alighted, and held a canopy over the head of Sa cya: at the fame time 
Inpra defcended, witha large fan in his hand; and Na’ca, the Riz of 
fefpents, with fhoes in his hand, together with the four tutelar deities of the 
four corners of the univeríe ; who all attended to do him fervice and reve- 
rence. At this time likewife the chief of -d/urs with his forces arrived, 
riding on an elephant, to give battle to Sa'cy A ; upon which BRAHMA’, 
InpRA, and the other deities deferted him and vanifhed. SA'cv A, obferving 
that he was left alone, invoked the affiftance of the earth ; who, attending at 
his fummons, brought an inundation over all the ground, whereby the Afir 


and his forces were vanquifhed, and. compelled to: retire. 


AT this time five holy fcriptures defcended from: above, and SA'cv A was 
dignified with: the title of BuppHaA Avatér. The {criptures confer powers 
of knowledge and retrofpection, the ability of accomplifhing the impulfes 
of the heart, and of carrying into. effect the words of the mouth SA CYA 
yefided: here, without breaking his faft, twenty-one days, and then returned. 
to: his own country, where he prefides over Rijas, governing them. with care. 


and. equity. 


WHOEVER 
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Wuorvrn reads the Céric, his body, apparel, and the place of his 
devotions muft be purified; he fhall be thereby delivered from the evil 
machinations of demons and of his enemies ; and the ways of redemption 
{hall be open to him. Buppuna .4vatar inftructed a certain Rauli, by name 
Ancut1 MaA'LA, in the writings of the Cáric, faying, ** whoever [hall read 
< and ftudy them, -his foul fhall not undergo a tranfmigration :” and 
the fcriptures were thence called 4nguli Mala. There were likewife five 
other books of the Cáric denominated Vachanam, which, if any one perufe, 
he fhall thereby be exempted from poverty and the machinations of his ene- 
mies ; he fhall alío be exalted to dignity and honours, and the length of his 
days fhall be protracted: the ftudy of the Cáric heals afflictions and pains of 
the body ; and whoever fhall have faith therein, Heaven and bliís (hall be the 
reward of his piety. | 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ESSAY 
ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 





BY THE PRESIDENT. 





OP ingenious aflociate Mr. SamueL Davis, whom I name with ref- 

pect and applaufe, and who will foon, I truft, convince M. BarLuL Y 
that it is very poffible for an European to tranflate and explain the SZrye 
Siddhánta, favoured me lately with a copy, taken by his Pandit, of the ori- 
ginal paffage, mentioned in his paper on the Aftronomical Computations of 
the Hindus, concerning the places of the colures in the time of VARA'HA, 
compared with their pofition in the age of a certain Muni, or ancient Indian 
philofopher; and the paflage appears to afford evidence of two aétual ob- 
fervations, which will afcertain the chronology of the Hindus, if not by ri- 
gorous demonftration, at leaft by a near approach to it. 


The copy of the Vardhifanhita, from which the three pages, received by 
me, had been tranícribed, is unhappily fo incorrect (if the tranícript itfelf 
was not haftily made) that every line of it muft be disfigured by fome grofs 
error; and my Pandit, who examined the paflage carefully at his own 
houfe, gave it up as inexplicable; fo that, if I had not ftudied the fyftem of 
Sanfcrit profody, 1 fhould have laid it afide in defpair; but though it was 
written as profe, without any fort of diftinétion or pun&uation, yet, when 
I read it aloud, my ear caught in fome fentences the cadence of veríe, and 
of a particular metre, called 4rya, which is regulated (not by the number of 
fyllables, like other Indian mealures, but) by the proportion of times, Or 

3C2 hy llabie 
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fo llabie moments, in the four divifions of which every ftanza confifts. By 
numbering: thofe moments and fixing their proportion, I was enabled to re- 
{tore the text of VARA'HA, with the perfect affent of the learned Brákmen 
who attends me; and with his affittance I alfo corrected the comment, writ- 
ten by BHATTO'TPALA, who, it feems, was a fon of the author, together 
with three curious paflages which are cited in it. Another Pandit after- 
wards brought me a copy of the whole original work, which confirmed my 
conje&ural emendations, except in two immaterial fyllables, and except. 
that the firft of the fix couplets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work, entitled Panchafiddhadntica. Five of them were com- 
pofed by VARA' HA himfelf; and the third chapter of his treatife begins with 
them. 


BEFORE I produce the original verfes, it may be ufeful to give you an 
idea of the 47ya meafure; which will appear more diftin&ly in Latín than in 
any modern language of Europe : 


Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peffima monftra, venemur : 
Dic hinnulus, dic lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 


The couplet might be fo arranged as to begin and end with the cadence of 
an hexameter and pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the middle of 
the long, and feven in that of the fhort hemiftich : 


Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejorefque tyrannos : 
Dic tibi cerva, lepus zibi dic male quid egerit herbivorus. 


Since the Arya meafure, however, may be almoft infinitely varied, the cou- 
plet would have a form completely Roman, if the proportion of Dllabic in- 


fants, 
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flanis, in the long and fhort verfes, were twenty-four to twenty, inftead of 
thirty to twenty-/even: 


Venor apros tigridafque, et, peffima monftra, tyrannos : 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus ? 


I wow exhibit the five flanzas of VARA'HA in European characters, with: 
an etching of the two firft, which are the moft important, in the original 


Dévanágari : 


As'léfhárdháddacfhinamuttaramayanan ravérdhanifht’hadyan 
Núnan cadáchidásidyénóctan parva saftréfhu. 
Sámpratamayanan favituh carca'tacádyan mrigáditas'chanyat :: 
Udttábháve vicritih pratyacfhaperícfhanair vyactih. 
Düárafthachihnavédyádudayé'ftamayé'pivà fahafránfóh, 
Ch'háyápravésanirgamachihnairvà mandálé mahati. 

Aprápya macaramarco vinivrittó hanti fáparán yámyán,, 
Carcatacamafanpráptó vinivrittas chóttarán faindrín.. 
Uttaramayanamatítya vyávrittah cfhémasafya vriddhicarah,, 
Pracritift has chápyévan vicritigatir bhayacridufhnáns'uh. 


Or the five couplets thus exhibited, the following tranflation is moft 
{crupuloufly literal : 


<+ CERTAINLY the fouthern folftice was once in the middle of 245/72/24. 
« the northern in the firt degree of Dhanifht’ha, by what is recorded in for- 
« mer Sáffras. At prefent one folftice is in the firt degree of Carcata, and: 
« the other in the firl of Macara: that which is recorded not appearing,. 


** a change 
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*€ a change muf huve happened; and the proof arifes from ocular demon- 
es ftrations; ¿hat is, by obferving the remote object and its marks at the 
e“ rifing or fetting of the fun, or by the marks, in a large graduated circle, 
e“ of the fhadow's ingrefs and egrefs. The fun, by turning back without 
** having reached Mucara, deftroys the fouth and the weft; by turning 
** back without having reached Carcata, the north and eaft. By returning, 
es when he has juft pafled the winter folftitial point, he makes wealth fecure 
«and grain abundant, fince he moves thus according to nature; but 


« the fun, by moving unnaturally, excites terror." 


Now the Hindu aftronomers agree, that the 11t of January 1790, was in 
the year 4891 of the Caliyuga, or their fourth period; at the beginning of 
which, they fay, the equinoctial points were in the firít degrees of Mé/ha 
and Tila; but they are alfo of opinion, that the vernal equinox ofcillates 
from the third of Mina to the twenty-feventh of Mé/ha, and back again, in 
4200 years; which they divide into four pádas, and confequently that it 
moves, in the two intermediate pádas, from the firít to the twenty-feventh 
of Mé/ha, and back again, in 3600 years; the colure cutting their ecliptic 
in the firft of AZé/aa, which coincides with the firft of 7Z&vini, at the begin- 
ning of every fuch ofcillatory period. VARA'HA, furnamed Minrra, or 
the Sun, from his knowledge of attronomy, and ufually diftinguifhed by 
the title of Acharya, or teacher of the Veda, lived confefledly when the 
Caliyuga was far advanced ; and, fince by actual obfervation he found the 
folítitial points in the firft degrees of Carcata and Macara, the equinoctial 
points were at the fame time in the firt of Méjkha and Tula: he lived, 
therefore, in the year 3600 of the fourth Jndian period, or 1291 years be- 
fore 1ft January 1790, that is, about the year 499 of our era. This date 


correfponds 
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correfponds with the ayandnfa, or preceffion, calculated by the rule of the 
Sérya Sididhánta ; for 19° 21’ 54” would be the preceffion of the equinox in 
1291 years, according to the Hindu computation of 54” annually, which 
gives us the origin of the Jvdian zodiac nearly; but, by NeEwron’s demon- 
ftrations, which agree as well with the phenomena as the varying denfity 
of our earth will admit, the equinox recedes about 50" every year, and has 
receded 17° 55° 50” fince the time of Vara Ha, which gives us more 
nearly in our own fphere the firt degree of Méjia in that of the Hindus. 
By the obfervation recorded in older Séffras, the equinox had gone back 
23° 20”, or about 1680 years had intervened between the age of the Muni 
and that of the modern aftronomer: the former obfervation, therefore, 
muft have been made about 2971 years before the 11t January 1790, that is 


1181 before CHRIST. 


WE come now to the commentary, which contains information of the 
ereateft importance. By former Sí//ras are meant, fays BHATTO'TPALA, 
the books of PARA'SARA and of other Munis; and he then cites from the 
Párá/arà Sanhitá the following paffage, which is in modulated profe, and in 


a ftyle much refembling that of the Pédas :. 


SRAVISHTA/DYA'T paufhnárdhántan charah sis'iró; vafantah paufhnár- 
dhát róhinyántan ; faumyádyáda'sléfhárdhántan grífhmah ; právridasléfhár- 
dhát haftántan ; chitrádyát jyéfh''hárdhàntan s'arat; hémanto Jyéfh't'hár- 


dhát vaifhn'avántan, 


« Tue feafon of Sisira is from the firt of DZazi/A7Zà to the middle of 
* R¿vatiz that of Vufenta from the middle of Révati to the end of Rikin; 


« that of Gr:i/hna from the beginning of AMrrsas;/ras to the midd'e of 
g D E 
ec ads lefha ; 
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<e Asléfha; that of Verfha from the middle of 445/4/22 to the end of Hafta y 
es that of Sarad from the firft of Chitra to the middle of JyZ/27 42 ; that of 
« Flémanta from the middle of Jy2/47 hà to the end of Sravana.” 


Tuis.account of the fix Indian feafons, bach of which is co-extenfive 
with two figns, or four lunar ftations and a half, places the folftitial points, 
as Vara HA has afferted, in the firft degree of Dhanifhi?ha, and the middle, 
or 6? 40, ot 24s/é/22, while the equinoctial points were in the senth degree 
of Bharani and 3° 20 of Viséc’ha; but in the time of VAR A'Ha, the folftitial 
colure paffed through the roth degree of Punarvafu and 3? 20° of Uztará/A4- 
rd, while the equinoctial colure cut the Hindu ecliptic in the firft of 4fvin 
and 6? 4o' of Chitra, or the Yóga and only flar of that manfion, which, by 
the way, is indubitably the Spike of the Virgin ; from the known longi- 
tude of which all other points in the Indian Zodiac may be computed, 
It cannot efcape notice, that PARA'sARA does not ufe in this paflage the 
phrafe at prefent which occurs in the text of VAR A'HA ; fo that the places 
of the colures might have been afcertained before his time, and a confider- 
able change might have happened in their true pofition without any change 
in the phrafes, by which the feafons were diftinguifhed, as our popular lan- 
guage in aftronomy remains unaltered, though the zodiacal afterifms are 
now removed a whole fign from the places where they have left their names : 

át is manifeft, neverthelefs, that PAR A'sAR A muft have written within twelve 
centuries before the beginning of our era; and that fingle fact, as we fhall 
prefently fhow, leads to very momentous confequences in regard to the 
fyftem of Indian hiftory and literature. 


On the comparifon, which might eafily be made, between the colures 
of PAR A'sAR and thofe aícribed by Eupoxus to ChirowN, the fuppofed af- 
fiftant 
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fiftant and intlructor of the Argonauts, I hall fay very little, becauíe the 
whole -4rgonautic (tory (which neither was, according to FHirgoporvs, 
nor, indeed, could have been originally Grecian) appears, even when 
{tripped of its poetical and fabulous ornaments, extremely difputable ; and, 
whether it was founded on a league of the Helladian princes and ftates, for 
the purpofe of checking, on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown power 
of Egypt, cr with a view to fecure the commencement of the Euxine and ap- 
propriate the wealth of Colchis, or, as Iam difpofed to believe, on an emi- 
gration from Africa and Afia of that adventurous race who had firft been 
eftablifhed in CZa/Zea ; whatever, in fhort, gave rife to the fable, which the 
old poets have fo richly embellifhed, and the old hiftorians have fo incon- 
fiderately adopted, it feems to me very clear, even on the principles of 
Newton, and on the fame authorities to which he refers, that the 
voyage of the 4rgonauts muft have preceded the year in which his calcula- 
tions led him to place it. Barrus built Cyrene, fays our great philofo- 
pher, on the fite of Iraz, the city of Aw Tr svs, in the year 633 before 
Curist; yet he foon after calls EuRniPYvLvs, with whom the Argonauts 
had a conference, king of Cyrene; and in both paflages he cites PINDAR, 
whom I acknowledge to have been the moft learned, as well as the fub- 
limeft of poets. Now, if I underftand Pinpar (which I will not aflert, and 
I neither poffefs nor remember at prefent the Scholia, which I formerly pe- 
rufed) the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a fhort panegyric on ARCESILAS 
of Cyrene; ** Where,” fays the bard, ** the prieftefs, who fat near the golden 
** eagles of Jove, prophefied of old, when ApoLLo was not abfent from his 
** manfion, that BAT Tus, the colonizer of fruitful Lybia, having jutt left the 
** facred ifle (Thera) fhould build a city excelling in cars, on the fplendid 
* breaft of earth, and, with the feventeenth generation, fhould refer to him- 
* felf the Therean prediction of Mepea, which that princefs of the Col- 

Vou, M1, 3 D << chians, 
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** chians, that impetuous daughter of Artes, breathed from her immortal 
* mouth, and thus delivered to the half-divine mariners of the warrior 
** Jason.” From this introduction to the nobleft and moft animated of the 
Argonautic poems, it appears that fifteen complete generations had inter- 
vened between the voyage of Jason and the emigration of BAT Tvs ; fo that, 
confidering three generations as equal to an hundred, or an hundred and twenty 
years, which Nerwron admits to be the Grecian mode of computing 
them, we muft place that voyage at leaft jive or fix hundred years before the 
time fixed by Newron himfelf, according to his own computation, for 
the building of Cyrene; that is, eleven or twelve hundred and thirty-three 
years before CHRIST : an age very near on a medium to that of PARA’SARA. 
If the poet means afterwards to fay, as I underftand him, that ARCESI- 
LAS, his contemporary, was the eghth in defcent from Barrus, we {hall 
draw nearly the fame conclufion, without having recourfe to the unnatural 
reckoning of thirty-three or forty years to a generation; for PINDAR was 
forty years old when the Perfians, having croffed the Hellefpont, were no- 
bly refifted at Thermopylæ, and glorioufly deteated at Salamis : he was born, 
therefore, about the fixty-fifth Olympiad, or five hundred and twenty years 
before our era ;. fo that, by allowing more naturally fiw or feven hundred years 
to /wenty-three generations, we may at a medium place the voyage of JAson 
about one thoufand one hundred and feventy years before our Saviour, or 


about forty-five years before the beginning of the Newtonian chronology. 


Yue defcription of the old colüres by Eupoxus, if we implicitly rely 
on his teftimony and on that of HiPPARcHUus, who was, indifputably, 
a great aftronomer for the age in which he lived, affords, J allow, a fuffici- 
ent evidence of. fome rude obfervation about 937 years before the Chriftiar 


epoch ; and, if the cardinal points had receded from thofe colures 36° 29' 10” 


at 
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at the beginning of the year 1690, and 37? 52' 30” on the firt of January 
in the prefent year, they muft have gone back 3° 23° 20" between the 
obfervation implied by Para’sar and that recorded by Eupoxus; or, 
in other words, 244 years muft have elapfed between the two oblervations : 
but this difquifition having little relation to our principal fubject, I proceed 
to the laft couplets of our Indian aftronomer VAR A/HA MinrnA, which, 
though merely aftrological and confequently abfurd, wili give occafion to 
remarks of no fmall importance. They imply, that, when the folftices are 
not in the firft degrees of Carcata and Mucara, the motion of the fun is con- 
trary to nature ; and being caufed, as the commentator intimates, by fome 
utpáta, or preternatural agency, muft neceflarily be produ&ive of misfortune ; 
and this vain idea feems to indicate a very fuperficial knowledge even of the 
fyftem which Var A'HA undertook to explain; but he might have adopted it 
folely as a religious tenet, on the authority of GAnRcaA, a prieft of eminent 
fanctity, who expreffes the fame wild notion in the following couplet : 


Yada nivertate*práptah fravifhtamuttarayanc, 
Afléfhan dacfhiné’praptastadavidyanmahadbhayan. 


« WHueEn the fun returns, not having reached Dhanifhf ha in the northern 
e“ folítice, or not having reached 24//£/Aià in the fouthern, then let a mar 


«c feel great apprehenfion of danger." 


PARA'sARA himfelf entertained a fimilar opinion, that any irregularity 
in the folítices would indicate approaching calamity: Yad2práptó vaif/hna- 
vantam, fays he, udanmdrgé prepadyate, dacfhiné afféfhám va mahdbhaydya ; 
that is, ** When, having reached the end of Sravana, in the northern path, 
es or half of 44//2/2à, in the fouthern, he ftill advances, it is a caufe of great 
* fear." This notion poffibly had its rife before the regular preceffion of 
91) 2 the 
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the cardinal points had been obferved ; but we may alfo remark, that fome 
of the lunar manfions were confidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortu- 
nate: thus Menu, the firt Indian lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites 
Shall be performed under the influence of a happy Nacfhatra ; and, 
where he forbids any female name to be taken from a conftellation, 
the moft learned commentator gives .4rdra and Révati as examples of ill 
omened names,-appearing by defign to fkip over others, that muft firít 
have occurred to him. Whether Dhanifh?ha and -A/fléfha were 1naufpicious 
or profperous, I have not learned ; but, whatever might be the ground of 
Vara Has aftrological rule, we may collect from his aftronomy, which was 
grounded on obfervation, that the folítice had receded af leaf? 25" 20" be- 
tween his time and that of PARA'SARA 3 for, though he refers its pofition to 
the /gzs inftead of the unar manfions, yet al the Pandits with whom 
I have converfed on the fubjeét, unanimoufly affert, that the firft degrees 
of Méfka and Afivini are coincident. Since the two ancient fages name 
only the lunar afterifms, it is probable that the folar divifion of the zodiac 
into twelve figns was not generally ufed in their days; and we know from 
the comment on the Sérya Siddhanta, that the lunar month, by which all 
religious ceremonies are ftill regulated, was in ufe before the folar. When 
M. Barry afks, * why the Hindus eltablifhed the beginning of the 
** preceffion, according to their ideas of it, in the year of CHRIST 499 ?" 
to which his calculations alfo had led him, we anfwer, Becaufe zz that year 
the vernal equinox was found by obfervation in the origin of their eclip- 
tic ; and fince they were of opinion that it muft have had the fame pofition 
in the firft year of the Caliyuga, they were induced by their erroneous theory 
to fix the beginning of their fourth period 3600 years before the time of 
VARAHA, and to account for Para’sara’s obfervation by fuppofing an 
utpata, or prodigy. 

lo 
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To what purpofe, it may be afked, have we afcertained the age of the 
Munis? Who was Para’sara? Who was Garca? With whom were 
they contemporary, or with whofe age may theirs be compared? What light 
will thefe inquiries throw on the hiftory of India or of mankind? I am 
happy in being able to anfwer thofe queftions with confidence and pre- 


cifion. 


Arr the Bráhmens agree, that only one PAR A'sARA is named. in their 
facred records; that he compofed the aitronomical book before cited, and a 
law-tract, which is now in my poffeffion; that he was the grandíon of 
VAsISHT'HA, another aftronomer and legiflator, whofe works are ftill 
extant, and who was the preceptor of RA'Ma, king of -Ayódhya ; that he 
was the father of Vv A'sA, by whom the Védas were arranged in the form 
which they now bear, and whom Crisana himfelf names with exalted 
praife in the Gita; fo that by the admiffion of the Pand:1s themfelves, we 
find only three generations between two of the RA'MAs, whom they con- 
fider as incarnate portions of the divinity ; and Para’sar might have lived. 
till the beginning of the Caliyuga, which the miftaken doctrine of an ofcil- 
lation in the cardinal points has compelled the Hindus to place 1920 years 
too early. This error, added to their fanciful arrangement of the four ages, 
has been the fource of many abfurdities ; for they infift that VAL Mrc, whom 
they cannot but allow to have been contemporary with RA MACHANDRA, 
lived in the age of Vv A'sA, who confulted him on the compofition of the 
Mahábhárat, and who was perfonally known to BAL ARA'MA, the brother 
of CrisHNA. When a very learned Brákmen had repeated to me an agreeable 
ftory of a converfation between V A'L. Mrc and V v A'sa, I exprefled my fur- 
prize at an interview between two bards, whofe ages were feparated by a 
period of 864,000 ; but he foon reconciled himfelf to fo monftrous an: 

anachronifin, 
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ahachronifm, by obferving that the longevity of the Munis was preternatu- 
ral, and that no limit could be fet to divine power. By the fame recourfe 
to miracles or to prophefy, he would have anfwered another objection equally 
fatal to his chronological fyftem. It is agreed by all, that the lawyer Y A'cv- 
AWALCYA was an attendant on the court of Janaca, whofe daughter 
Si'rA was the conftant but unfortunate wife of the great Ra’ma, the 
hero of V'ArMic's poem ; but that lawyer himfelf, at the very opening of 
his work, which now lies before me, names both Para’sark and Vv A/sA 
among twenty authors, whofe tracts form the body of original Indian law, 
By the way, fince VAsisHT'HA is more than once named in the Mdanavi/an- 
hitd, we may be certain that the laws afcribed to Menu, in whatever age 
they might have been firít promulgated, could not have received the form 
in which we now fee them above three thoufand years ago. The age and 
functions of GarGa lead to confequences yet more interefting: he was 
confefledly the purdhita, or officiating prieft, of Crisuna himfelf, who, 
when only a herdfman’s boy at Mathur, revealed his divine character to 
GARGA, by running to him with more than mortal benignity on his 
countenance, when the prieft had invoked Na’ra’yan. His daughter was 
eminent for her piety and her learning ; and the Bréhmans admit, without 
confidering the confequence of their admiffion, that fhe is thus addrefled 
in the Véda itfelf: Yata 4rdhwan nó va Jamópi, GA'RG1, éfha ádityo dyámárd- 
hánan tapiti, dya va bhúmin tapati, bhámya fubhran tapati, lócán tapati, 
antaran tapatyanantaran tapati; or, “ That Sun, O daughter of GARGA, 
«€ than which nothing is higher, to which nothing is equal, enlightens 
<e the fummit of the fky; with the fky enlightens the earth; with the 
«€ earth enlightens the lower worlds; enlightens the higher worlds, en- 
4« lightens.other worlds; it enlightens the breaft, enlightens all befides the 
« breaft;” From thefe facts, which the Brákmans cannot deny, and from 

thefe 
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thefe conceffions which they unanimoufly make, we may reafonably infer, 
that, if Vya’sa was not the compofer of the Védas, he added at leaft 
fomething of his own to the ícattered fragments of a more ancient 
work, or perhaps to the loofe traditions, which he had collected ; but, 
whatever be the comparative antiquity of the Hindu: ícriptures,. we may 
fafely conclude that the Mo/aic and Indian chronologies are perfectly con- 
fiftent; that Menu, fon of BRAHMA', was the ._4dima, or firff created 
mortal, and confequently our Apam ; that Menu, child of the Sun, was 
preferved with /even others in a bahitra, or capacious ark, from an 
univeríal deluge, and muft therefore be our Noan; that Hira- 
NY ACASIPU, ¿he giant with a golden axe, and Vali, or Bali, were impious 
and arrogant monarchs,’ and moft probably our Nimrop and Bzrvs; 
that the three Ramas, two. of whom were invincible warriors,. and the. 
third, not only valiant in war but the patron of agriculture and' wine; 
which derives an epithet from his name, were different reprefentations of 
the Grecian Baccuus, and either the RA'MA of Scripture, or. his colony 
perfonified, or the Sun firft adored by his idolatrous family ;. that.a confider- 
able emigration from Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and India, happened about 
twelve centuries before the birth of our Saviour; that Sa’cya, or SISAK, 
about two hundred years after V v a’sa, either in perfon-or by a colony from 
Egypt, im ported into this country the mild herefy of the ancient Bauddhas ; 
and ‘that the dawn of true Indian hiftory appears only three or four centu- 
ries before the Chriflian-era, the preceding ages. being clouded by allegory 
or fable.. 


As a fpecimen of that fabling and allegorizing fpirit which has ever 
induced the Brákmens to difguife their whole fyftem of hiftory, philofophy, 
and religion, I produce a paffage from the BAguvat, which, however 


ftrange 
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ftrange and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf, and clofely connected with 
the fubject of this effay : it is taken from the fifth Scandha, or fection, which 
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written in modulated profe. ** There are fome,” fays the Zudian author, 
who, for the purpofe of meditating intenfely on the holy fon of Vasu- 
DEVA, imagine yon celeftial {phere to reprefent the figure of that aqua- 
tic animal which we call Sisumára. lts head being turned downwards, 
and its body bent in a circle, they conceive Dhruva, or the pole-ftar, 
to be fixed on the point of its tail; on the middle part of the tail they 
fee four ftars, Prejápati, Agni, Indra, Dherma ; and on its bafe two others, 
Dhátri and Vidhdtri: on its rump are the Septar/his, or feven ftars of the 
Sacata, or Wain; on its back the path of the Sun, called Ajavit hi, Or 
the Series of Kids; on its belly the Ganga of the fky : Punarvafu and Pu- 
Jaya gleam refpectively on its right and left haunches; 4rdráa and A/léfha 
on its right and left feet, or fins ; Abhijit and Urtard/Aá d' ha in its right and 
left noftrils; Sravana and Pzrvá/Aád" hà in its right and left eyes ; Dha- 
nifht’ha and Múla on its right and left ears. Eight conftellations be- 
longing to the fummer folftice, Maghá, Pirvap’halguni, Uttarap’hal- 
guni, Hafta, Chitra, Swati, Vifác'ha, and Anurádha, may be conceived in 
the ribs of its left fide; and as many afterifms, connected with the 
winter folítice, Mrigas'iras, Rohini, Critticó, Bharani, Afwini, Révasi, Ut- 
tarabhadrapada, and Párvabhadrapadà, may be imagined on the ribs of its 
right fide in au inverfe order: let Satabhifhá and Jyé/A1" ha be placed on its 


* right and left fhoulders. In its upper Jaw is -4ga/ffya, in its lower Yama ; 


in its mouth the planet Mangala; in its part of generation Sanais'chara ; 
on its hump Zrihafpati; in its breaft the Sun; in its heart Náráyan ; 
in its front the Moon; in its navel Usanas ; on its two nipples the two 
Afwinas ; $n its afcending and defcending breath Budha; on its throat 
Ráhu; in all its limbs Ce/us, or comets; and in its hairs, or briftles, 

« the 
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«€ the whole multitude of ftars.” It is neceffary to remark, that, although 
the sisumíra be generally defcribed as the /ea-hog or porpoife, which we 
frequently have feen playing in the Ganges, yet /Z/már, which feems de- 
rived from the San/crit, means in Perfian a large lizard. The paflage juft 
exhibited may neverthelefs relate to an animal of the cetaceous order, and 
poffübly to the dolphin of the antients. Before I leave the {phere of the 
Hindus, I cannot help mentioning a fingular fact : — In the San/crit language 
Richa means a conftellation and a bear, fo that Maharc/ha may denote either 
a great bear or a great afferifn. Etymologifts may, perhaps, derive the 
Megas arctos of the Greeks from an Indian compound ill underflood ; but I 
wil only obferve, with the wild American, that a bear with a very long 
tail could never have occurred to the imagination of any one who had feen 
the animal. I may be permitted to add, on the fubje& of the Indian 
Zodiac, that, if I have erred in a former effay, where the longitude of the 
lunar manfions is computed from the firft ftar in our conftellation of the 
Ram, I have been led into an error by the very learned and ingenious 
M. Barrrv, who relied, I prefume, on the authority of M. Le GENTIL. 
The origin of the Hindu Zodiac, according to the Sárya Siddhánta, mutt 
be nearly vr 19° 21° 54”, in our fphere; andvthe longitude of Chitra, 
or the Spike, muft of courfe be 199° 21' 54” from the vernal equinox; but, 
fince it is difficult by that computation to arrange the twenty-feven man- 
fions and their feveral ftars-as they are delineated and enumerated in the 
Retnamdla, I muft for the prefent fuppofe with M. BAILLY, that the 
Zodiac of the Hindus had two origins, one conftant and the other variable : 
and a farther inquiry into the fubje& muft be referved for a feafon of retire- 


ment and leifure. 
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XXVIII. 


ON THE SPIKENARD OF THE ANTIENTS. . 





BY THE PRESIDENT. 


T is painful to meet perpetually with words that convey no diftin& 

ideas; and a natural defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have no other ufe than to give us 
clear conceptions. Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknefs is to 
the nerves: both caufe an uneafy fenfation ; and we naturally love know- 
ledge, as we love light, even when we have no defign of applying either 
to a purpofe effentially ufeful. This is intended as an apology for the 
pains which have been taken to procure a determinate aníwer to a quef- 
tion of no apparent utility, but which ought to be readily anfwered in 
India, ** What is Indian Spikenard? All agree that it is an odoriferous 
plant, the beft fort of which, according to ProrgMv, grew about Rangam- 
ritica, or Rangamáti, and on the borders of the country now called Butan : 
it is mentioned by DioscoripEs, whofe work I have not in my poffeffion ; 
but his defcription of it muft be very imperfect, fince neither Linn aus nor 
any of his difciples pretend to clafs it with certainty; and, in the lateft. 
botanical work that we have received from Europe, it is marked as un- 
known. I had no doubt, before I was perfonally acquainted with KoEw1G, 
that he had afcertained it; but he affured me that he knew not what 
the Greek writers meant by the nard India: he had found, indeed, 


and defcribed a fixth fpecies of the nardus, which is called Judian in the 


Ez Supplement 
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Supplement to Linneus; but the nardus is a grafs which, though it bear 
a /pike, no man ever fuppofed to be the frue Spikenard, which the great 
Botanical Philofopher himfelf was inclined to think a fpecies of Andropogon, 
and places, in his Materia Medica, but with an expreffion of doubt, among 
his polygamous plants. Since the death of KoeNuric I have conífulted every 
botanift and phyfician with whom I was acquainted, on the fubjeét before 
us; but all have confeffed without referve, though not without fome regret, 


that they were ignorant what was meant by the Indian Spikenard. 


In order to procure information from the learned natives, it was necef- 
lary to know the name of the plant in fome -4fatfic language. The very 
word zard occurs in the Song of SoLomoN: but the name and the thing 
were both exotic: the Hebrew lexicographers imagine both to be Indian; 
but the word is in truth Perfían, and occurs in the following diftich 


of an old poet : 


A'n chu bikheft, ín chu nardeft, án chu fhákheft, in chu bàr, 
A'n chu bíkhi páyidáreft ín chu nardi páyidar. 


Lr is not eafy to determine in this couplet, whether zard means the fem, 
or, as Anju’ explains it, the pis; but it is manifeftly a part of a vegetable, 
and neither the root, the fruit, nor the branch, which are all feparately 
named. The Arabs. have borrowed the word zard but in the fenfe, as we 
learn from the Amis, of a compound medicinal unguent. Whatever it figni- 
fed in old Perfian, the Arabic word fumbul, which, like /umbalah, 
means an ear or /pike, has long been fubftituted for it; and there can be no 
doubt that by the /umbu) of Pudia the Mufelmáns underftand the fame 


plant with the zard of ProLemY and the Nardoftachys, ox Spikenard, of 
GALEN 3. 
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GALEN; who, by thc way, was deceived by the dry fpecimens which he 


had feen, and miftook them for roots. 


A SINGULAR defcription of the umbul by ABU’LFAZL, who frequently 
mentions it as an ingredient in Zmdian perfumes, had for fome time almoft 
convinced me that the true Spikenard was the Cétaca, or Pandanus of our 
botanifts: his words are, Sumbul panj berg dared, ceh dirázii án dah angofh- 
teftu pahnái feh, or, ** The fumbul has five leaves, ten fingers long, and 
es three broad." Now I well knew that the minifter of AcBAR was not a 
botanift, and might eafily have miftaken a thyrfus for a fingle flower :. 
I had feen no bloffom, or aflemblage of blofloms, of fuch dimenfiuns, 
except the male Cétaca ; and, though the Perfan writer defcribes the female 
as a different plant, by the vulgar name Cyóra, yet fuch a miftake might 
naturally have been expected in fuch a work: but what moft confirmed 
my opinion, was the exquifite fragrance of the CZ/aca-flower, which to my 
fenfe far furpaffed the richeft perfumes of Europe or Afia, Scarce a doubt 
remained when I met with a deícription of the Cétaca by ForskoHL, 
whofe words are fo perfectly applicable to the general idea which we are 
apt to form of Spikenard, that I give you a literal tranflation of them: 
e The Pandanus is an incomparable plant, and cultivated for its odour, 
** which it breathes fo richly, that one or two /pikes, in a fituation rather 
** humid, would be fufficient to diffufe an odoriferous air for a long time 
** through a fpacious apartment ;. fo that the natives in general are not. foli- 
* citous about the living plants, but purchafe the /pikes at a: great! price.” 
I learned alfo, that a fragrant effential oil was extracted from the flowers; 
and I procured from Banáres a large phial of it,. which was adulterated 
with fandal; but the very adulteration convinced me that the genuine 
effence muft be valuable, from. the great number of thyrfi. that muft 

be 
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be required in preparing a fmall quantity of it. Thus had 1 nearly 
perfuaded myfelf that the true nard was to be found on the Banks of the 
Ganges, where the Hindu women roll up its flowers in their long black hair 
after bathing in the holy river; and 1 imagined that the precious alabaffer- 
box mentioned in the Scripture, and the /mall onyx, in exchange for which 
the poet offers to entertain his friend with a cafk of old wine, contained an 
effence of the fame kind, though differing in its degree of purity with 
the nard which I had procured. But an Arab of Mecca, who law in my 
ftudy fome flowers of the Cétaca, informed me that the plant was ex- 
tremely common in Arabia, where it was named Cédhi; and feveral Maho- 
medans of rank and learning have fince affured me that the true name of the 
Indian Sumbul was not Cétaca, but Jatámánsi. “This was important infor- 
mation: finding therefore that the Pandanus was not peculiar to Hinduftán, 
and confidering that the Sumbul of Asv'LrAzr differed from it in the pre- 
cile number of leaves on the thyrfus, in the colour, and in the feafon of 
flowering, though the length and breadth correfponded very nearly, I aban- 
doned my firt opinion, and began to inquire eagerly for the Jatamdnsi, which 
grew, 1 was told, in the garden of a learned and ingenious friend, and for- 
tunately was then in bloflom. A frefh plant was very foon brought to me: 
it appeared on infpection to be a moft elegant Cypirus, with a polifhed 
three-fided culm, an umbella with three or four enfiform leaflets minutely 
ferrated, naked proliferous peduncles, crowded Ípikes, expanded daggers ; 
and its branchy root had a pungent tafte with a faint aromatic odour; but 
no part of it bore the leaft refemblance to the drug known in Europe by the 
appellation of Spikenard; and a Mujelman phyfician from Dei: affured me 
pofitively, that the plant was not Jatámánsz, but Sid, as it is named 
in Arabic; which the author of the ZoZfatw! Mimenin particularly diftin- 
guifhes from the Indian Sumbul. He produced on the next day an extract 


from 
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from the Dictionary of Natural Hiftory, to which he had referred; and. I 
prefent you with a tranflation of all that is material in it. 


es +, Sup has a roundifh olive-ftraped root, externally black, but white: 
es internally, and lo fragrant as to have obtained in Perfa the name of 
cc Subterranean Mujk : its leaf has fome refemblance to:that of a leek, but 


** is longer and narrower, itrong, fomewhat rough at the edges, and taper-- 


** ing to a point. 2. SUMBUL means a /piké or ear, and was called zar: 
** by the Greeks. There are three forts of Sumbul or Nardin; but when 
<< the word ftands alone, it means the Sumbul of India, which: is an: herb 
s avithout flower or fruit (he {peaks of the drug only) like the tail of an 
<¢ ermine, or of a {mall weafcl, but not quite fo thick, and about the length 
‘© of a finger. It is darkifh, inclining to yellow, and: very fragrant: it is 
< brought from Héndufdn, and its medicinal virtue lafts three years.” It 
was eafy to procure the dry Jatámánsi, which. correfponded perfectly with 
the defcription of the Sumbul; and, though a native Mu/elman afterwards 
gave me a Per/ian paper, written by himfelf, in which. he reprefents the Sw- 
bul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the Jatámánsi as three different plants, 
yet the authority of the Zohfatu’l Múámenin is decifive that the feet 
Sumbul is only another denomination. of nard ;. and the phyfician who. pra- 
duced that authority, brought, as a fpecimen of Sumbul, the very fame: 
drug. which my Pandit, who is alfo. a. phyfician, brought as a fpecimen 
of the Jatámáns?.. A Brábmen of eminent learning gave: me a parcel. of. the 
fame fort, and told me- that it was ufed in their facrifices;, that,. when 
freh, it was exquifitely fweet, and. added much to. the fcent of. rich 
effences, in which it was a. principal ingredient; that the- merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the. north-eaft of Bengal; 
that it was the entire plant, not a part of it, and received.its Sam/crif. names. 

from; 
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from its refemblance to locks of hair; as it is called Spikenard, I fuppofe, 
from its refemblance to a Ípike, when it is dried, and not from the con- 
figuration of its flowers, which the Greeks, probably, never examined. 
The Pezfan author defcribes the whole plant as refembling the tail of an 
ermine; and the Jatáminsz, which is manifeftly the Spikenard of our drug- 
gifts, has precifely that form, confifting of withered ftalks and ribs of 
leaves, cohering in a bundle of yellowifh brown capillary fibres, and 
conftituting a {pike about the fize of a {mall finger. We may on the 
whole be affured, that the zardus of ProLEMY, the Indian Sumbul of the 
Perfans and Arabs, the Jatámánsi of the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our 
fhops, are one and the fame plant; but to what clafs and genus it belongs 
in the Linnean fyftem, can only be afcertained by an infpection of the 
freh. bloffoms. Dr. Parrick RusseL, who always communicates with 
obliging facility his extenfive and accurate knowledge, informed me by 
letter, that ** Spikenard is carried over the defert (from India I prefume) 
** to Aleppo, where it is ufed in fubítance, mixed with other perfumes, 
** and worn in {mall bags, or in the form of eflence, and kept in little boxes 
** or phials, like zar of rofes.” He is perfuaded, and fo am I, that the 
Indian nard of the antients and that of our fhops, is one and the fame ve- 
getable. 


THovscH diligent refearches have been made at my requeít on the 
borders of Bengal and Behar, yet the Jatámánsi has not been found 
growing in any part of the 7772 territories. Mr. SAUNDERS, who met 
with it in Bután, where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whence it is brought in a dry ítate to Rangpér, has no hefita- 
tion in pronouncing it a fpecies of the Baccharis; and, fince it is not 
poffible that he could miake the natural order and effential cha- 


vader 
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racer of the plant which he examined, I had no doubt that the Jat4máns; 
was compofit and corymbiferous with ftamens connected by the anthers, and 
with female prolific florets intermixed with hermaphrodites. The word 
Spike was not ufed by the antients with botanical precifion ; and the Stachys 
itíelf is verticillated, with only two {pecies out of fifteen that could juftify 
its generic appellation. I therefore concluded, that ¿he true Spikenard was 
a Baccharis, and that, while the philofopher had been fearching for it to 


no purpofe, 
— —— — Á——— the dull fwain 


Trod on it daily with his clouted fhoon ; 

for the Baccharis, X Ícems, as well as the Conyza, is called by our garden- 
ers, Ploughmens Spikenard. I fufpected, neverthelefs, that the plant which 
Mr. SaunDers defcribed was not Jatámáns:, becaufe I knew that the 
people of Bután had no fuch name for it, but diftinguifhed it by very differ- 
ent names in different parts of their hilly country. I knew alío that the 
Butias, who fet a greater value on the drug than it feems as a perfume 
to merit, were extremely referved in giving information concerning it ; and 
might be tempted, by the narrow ípirit of monopoly, to miflead an 
inquirer for the frefh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. PunLriNc will pro- 
bably procure it in a ftate of vegetation; for, when he had the kindnefs 
at my defire to make inquiries for it among the Bután merchants, they 
affured him that the living plants could not be obtained without an order 
from their fovereign the Dévarája, to whom he immediately difpatched a 
meffenger, with an earneft requeft that eight or ten of the growing plants 
might be fent to him at Rangpir. Should the Dévarája comply with that 
requeft, and fhould the vegetable flourifh in the plain of Bengal, we fhall 
have ocular proof of its claís, order, genus, and fpecies; and, if it prove 
the fame with the Jazámáns3 of .Népál, which I now muft introduce tQ 

Vor. Il. 3 F your 
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your acquaintance, the queftion with which I began this effay will be 


fatisfactorily anfwered. 


Havine traced the Indian Spikenard, by the name of Jatamdans?, tothe 
mountains of Népál, I requefted my friend Mr. Law, who then refided 
at Gayd, to procure fome of the recent plants by the means of the JVépa/e/e 
pilgrims ; who, being orthodox Hindus and poflefhng many rare books in 
the San/crit language, were more likely than the Butias to know the true 
Jatámánsi, by which name they generally diftinguifh it. Many young plants 
were accordingly fent to Gayá, with a Perfian letter, fpecifically naming 
them, and apparently written by a man of rank and literature; fo that no 
fufpicion of deception or of error can be juftly entertained. By a miftake 
of the gardener they were al! planted at Gayá, where they have bloffomed, 
and at firft feemed to flourifh : I muft therefore defcribe the Jatámáns? 
from the report of Mr. Burt, who favoured me with a drawing of 
it, and in whofe accuracy we may perfectly confide ; but, before I pro- 
duce the defcription, I muft endeavour to remove a prejudice, in regard 
to the natural order of the fpikenard, which they who are addi&ed to 

"Twear by every word of their mafter Linnzus, wil hardly abandon, 
and which 1, who love truth better than him, have abandoned with fome 
reluétance. Nerd has been generally fuppofed to be a sr4/$; and the 
word flachys, or /pike, which agrees with the habit of that natural 
order, gave rife, perhaps, to the fuppofition. There is a plant in Java 
which moft travellers and fome phyficians call /pikenard ; and the Governor 
of Chimfura, who is kindly endeavouring to procure it thence in a {tate 
fit for examination, writes me word, that ** a Dutch author pronounces it 
s a grafs lke the Cypirus; but infifts that what we call the /pike is the 
** fibrous part above the root, as long as a man’s little finger; of a 


** brownifh 
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** brownifh hue, inclining to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and with 
** a pungent but aromatic feent.” This is too flovenly a deícription to 
have been written by a botanift; yet 1 believe the latter part of it to be 
tolerably correct, and fhould imagine that the plant was the fame with our 
Jatámánsi, if it were not commonly afferted that the Javan ípikenard was 
ufed as a condiment; and if a well-informed man, who had feen it in the 
ifland, had not affured me that it was a fort of Pimento, and confequently 
a fpecies of Myrtle, and of the order now called He/erizz. ‘The refem- 
blance before mentioned between the Indian fumbul and the Arabian Sid, or 
Cypirus, had led me to fufpec that the true nard was a gra/s or a reed; and, 
as this country abounds in odoriferous graffes, Y began to collect them from 
all quarters. Colonel Kv» obligingly fent me two plants with {weet-{mell- 
ing roots; and as they were known to the Pandits, I foon found their names 
in a Sanferit di&ionary: one of them is called gandhas‘a?’hi, and ufed by 
the Hindus to ícent the red powder of Sapan, or Bakkam-wood, which they 
fcatter in the feftival of the vernal feafon ; the other has many names, and, 
among them, négaramaftac and gónarda, the fecond of which means rzAug 
in the water; for all the Pandits infit that zard is never uled as a noun 
in Sanferit, and fignifies, as the root of a verb, fo found or £o ruffie, 
Soon after, Mr. Burrow brought me from the Banks of the Ganges, near, 
Heridwár, a very fragrant grafs, which in fome places covers whole acres, 
and diffafes, when crufhed, fo ftrong an odour, that a períon, he fays, 
might eafily have fmelt it (as ALEXANDER is reported to have {melt the nard 
of Gedrofia) from the back of an elephant: its blofloms were not preferved,, 
and it cannot therefore be defcribed. From Mr. BLANE of Lucnow 
I received a freh plant, which has not flowered at Calcutta; but 1 
rely implicitly on his authority, and have no doubt that it is a fpecies of, 
Andropogon: it has rather a rank aromatic odour; and, from the virtue, 
sF afcribed 
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afcribed to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known by the Sun/crit name 
Of jwaráncus a, which literally means a fever-hook, and alludes to the 
tron-hook with which elephants are managed.  Laftly, Dr. ANDERSON of 
Madras, who delights in ufeful purfuits, and in affifting the purfuits of 
others, favoured me with a complete fpecimen of the Andropogon Nardus, 
one of the moft common graffes on the coaft, and flourifhing moft luxuriantly 
on the mountains, never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to bees; and 
containing an effential oil, which, he underítands, is extracted from it in 
many parts of Hindufian, and ufed as an átar or perfume. He adds a very 
curious philological remark, that, in the Zamu/ dictionary, moft words be- 
ginning with zár have fome relation to fragrance; as nírukeradu, to yield an 
odour; nártum pillu, lemon-graís; mdrtei, citron; nárta manum, the wild 
orange-tree ; nárum panei, the Indian Jafmin; nárum alleri, a ftrong {melling- 
flower; and nártu, which is put for nard in the Tamul verfion of our 
Scriptures; fo that not only the zard of the Hebrews and Greeks, but even 
the copia narum of Horace, may be derived from an Indian root. To this I 
can only fay, that 1 have not met with any fuch root in Sax/crit, the oldeft po- 
lifhed language of India; and that in Perfian, which has a manifeft affinity 
with it, nár means a pomegranate, and ndrgil (a word originally San/crit) a 


cocoa-nut; neither of which has any remarkable fragrance. 


SucH is the evidence in fupport of the opinion given by the great 
Swedife naturalift, that the true nard was a gramineous plant, and a fpecies 
of Andropogon; but fince no grafs that I have yet feen bears any refem- 
blance to the Jasamansi, which I conceive to be the nardus of the antients, 
I beg leave to exprefs my diffent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a fludent in botany. Iam not, indeed, 


of opinion that the zardum of the Romans was merely the effential oH 
of 
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of the plant from which it was denominated, but am ftrongly inclined to 
believe that it was a generic word, meaning what we now call tar, 
and either the dtar of roles from Cafkmir and Perfia; that of Cétaca, 
or Pandanus, from the weftern coaft of India; or that of Aguru, or 
aloe-wood, from .4A/ám or Cochinchina, the procefs of obtaining which 
is defcribed by ABu LFAZL, or the mixed perfume, called 4ír, of which the 
principal ingredients were yellow fandal, violets, orange-flowers, wood of 
aloes, rofe-water, mufk, and true fpikenard: all thofe ellences and compofi- - 
tions were coftly; and, moft of them being fold by the Indians to the 
Perfians and Arabs, from whom, in the time of Octavius, they were 
received by the Syrians and Romans, they muft have been extremely dear 
at Jerufalem and at Rome. ‘There might alfo have been a pure nardine oil» 
as ATHENZEUS Calls it; but nardum probably meant (and Korenic was of 
the fame opinion) an Jndian eflence in general, taking its name from that in- 
gredient which had, or was commonly thought to have, the moft exqui- 
fite Ícent. But I have been drawn by a pleafing fubje& to a greater length 
than I expected, and proceed to the promifed defcription of the zrze nard, 
or Jatámáns:, which by the way has other names in the Amarcéfh; the 
fmootheft of which are jatilá and lóma/a, both derived from words. meaning 
hair. Mir. Burr, after a modeft apology for his imperfect acquaintance 
with the language of botaniíts, has favoured me with an account of the plant; 
on the correctnefs of which 1 have a perfe& reliance, from which I colle& the 
following natural characters : 
AGGREGATE. 

Cal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly difcernible. 

Cor. One petal. Tube fomewhat gibbous. Border five-cleft. 

Stam. Three Anthers. 


Pf. Germ beneath. One S/y/e ere&. 
Seed 
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Sced folitary, crowned with a pappus. 
Root fibrous. 


Leaves hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves petioled. 


Ir appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant, VALERIAN, a filter of 
the Mountain and Celtic Nard, and of a fpecies which I fhould defcribe 
in the Linnean ftyle: VALERIANA JATAMA’NS1 floribus triandris, 
foliis cordatis quaternis, radicalibus petiolatis. The radical leaves, rifing from 
the ground and enfolding the young ftem, are plucked up with a part of 
the root, and, being dried in the fun or by an artificial heat, are fold as 
a drug, which from its appearance has been called /p¿kenard ; though, as the 
Perfían writer obferves, it might be compared more properly to the tail of an 
ermine: when nothing remains but the dry fibres of the leaves, which retain 
their original form, they have fome refemblance to a lock of hair, from which 
the Sanferit name, it feems, is derived. “Two mercantile agents from 
Bután, on the part of the Dévardjé, were examined at my requeft by Mr. 
HaniNGTON, and informed him that the drug, which the Bengalefe called 
Jatámánsi, ** grew ere&t above the furface of the ground, refembling in 
** colour an ear of green wheat; that when recent it had a faint odour, 
e“ which was greatly increafed by the fimple procefs of drying it; that it 
e“ abounded on he hills, and even on the plains, of Bután, where it was 
c collected and prepared for medicinal purpofes.” What its virtues are, 
experience alone can afcertain ; but, as far as botanical analogy can juftify 
a conje&ure, we may fuppofe them to be antifpafmodic ; and in OUI 
provinces, efpecialy in Bahar, the plant will probably flourifh ; fo that 
we may always procure it in a ftate fit for experiment. On the defcription 
of the Jndian fpikenard, compared with the drawing, I muft obferve 
that, though all the leaves as delineated may not appear of the fame fhape, 


yet 
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yet all of them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt affures me, that the four 
radical leaves are hearted and petioled ; and it is moft probable that the 
cauline and floral leaves would have a fimilar form in their ftate of per- 
fect expanfion ; but, unfortunately, the plants at Gayá are now fhrivelled ;. 
and they who feek farther information muft wait with. patience until 
new ftems and leaves fhall fpring from the roots, or other plants fhall 
be brought from Népál and Bután. On the propofed inquiry into the 
virtues of this celebrated plant, l muft be permitted to fay, that, although 
many botanifts may have waíted their time in. enumerating the qualities of 
vegetables, without having afcertained them by repeated and fatisfactory 
experiments, and although mere botany goes no farther than technical ar- 
rangement and defcription, yet it feems indubitable,. that the great end and 
aim of a botanical philofopher isto difcover and prove the feveral ufes of the 
vegetable fyftem ; and while he admits, with HiPPocRArTEs,the fallacioufne/s 
of experience, to rely on experiment alone as the bafis of his knowledge. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIAR Y, 
KEPT AT CALCUTTA, 
BY HENRY TRAIL, ESQ. 


From 18 February 1784, to 31% December 1785. 


REMARKS. 


N the following Diary of the weather, begun the ift February 1784, 
every change in the air was marked down with the greateft precifion 
three times every day, and always nearly at the fame hours, viz. at fun- 
rifing, at three, or half paít three o'clock in the afternoon, and at eleven 


o’clock at night. 


Wui te the wind continued foutherly, the Thermometer was placed in 
a Verandah open to the Efplanade, where there was at all times a free cir- 
culation of air; and when the wind became northerly, the inftrument was 
removed to the oppofite fide of the houfe, and equally expofed, as in the 
preceding part of the year. 


Tue Barometer continued always in the fame place. 


Tue Hygrometer made ufe of wasa bit of fine fponge, fuipended in 
a {cale (on the end of a fteelyard) firt prepared for more eafily imbib- 
ing the moifture, by dipping it in a {olution of Salt of Tartar, afterwards: 
drying it well, and bringing it to an equilibrium by a weight in the oppofite 
{cale, at a time when the atmofphere appeared to have the leaít degree of 


molíture. 


A SEMICIRCULAR Ícale at the top, divided from o to go” on each 
fide, with the needle of the yard, pointed out the quantity of moifture 
gained or loft daily; but in the following Diary the degrees of moifture 
have feldom been taken down. 

3G2 Every 
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Every fall of rain was likewife taken, and the quantity in cubic inches 


daily noted down. 


Tue winds were alfo obferved ; and the figures (o, 1, 2, 3, 4) denote 


the force thereof. 


HERE it may be remarked, that at fun-rifing there is feldom or ever 
any wind ; but no fooner is the air a. little. rarefied by its rays, than a little 
breeze begins, and this generally increafes till about noon, when again 


it begins to lofe its force and dies away, from the fame caufe. 


In order to afcertain the influence of the Moon upon the weather, the 
mean temperature, as well as the weight of the atmofphere of each quar- 
ter, is accurately marked down by taking in the three days preceding 
and the three days after the change, with the intermediate day. From 


thefe the denfity is difcovered, by the following rule given by Dr. BRAD- 


LEY, VIZ. 
a, altitude of Barometer; b, altitude of Thermometer; d, Denfity. 


A 
B x 350 





— D — or Denfity. 


N. B. In this, the mean morning denfity is only taken; however, the 


mean denfity for the whole day may be found by the fame rule. 


JANUARY 1, 1785. From an examination of one year’s obfervations on 
the influence of the Moon on the mercury in the Barometer, it does not 


appear that there is any certain rule to be laid down regarding it; how- 
evcr, 
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ever, it may be affirmed that the direction of the winds has more effect 


upon it, as we never fail to fee the mercury higheft when the wind blows 
from the NW ; in a leffer degree from the N, and loweft of all when it 
proceeds from the SE quarters. 


A General 
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A General State of the Weather for February 1785. 


M.¡N.]E. | 

Greateít altitude of the Thermometer, 7001 86 | 76 
Leat ditto, 66 | 70 | 68 +74 Mean temperature, 
Mean ditto, 1721791 73 

Clear, 3 days. 

Cloudy, 26 do. 

N° of days on which it rained, 8 do. 

Quantity of rain, 4 2 Inch. 


Tuts month the wind very variable, and the atmofphere for the moft 
part cloudy, and fometimes feveral days fucceeding without any fun; the 
air alío damp and cold. Frequently thunder, and on the 8th there was 
a fall of hail in the afternoon accompanied with thunder. 


‘THE mornings generally foggy. 


Calcutta, 


E . | Mean morning E 
2 orinal denfity of each A= 
a quarter of the E 
MIN |E | Moon. E 

2 |68|78|72 | 

3 |67|74|69 

4 | 68/77 | 68 

5 171|79| 72 

6 | 72/80/74 > Full M. 703 

7 175102196 

8 [70] 80] 74 j: 
9 |74|80|75 

10 |75|80|74 | | 

II |71|77]|75 

12 |y3 79 76 - 
13 |73|99|74 > 
14 |74|80|75 p L.Qu71 5 P 
15 |70|82|72 

16 |72| 79 3 0.5 
17 79 81 72 

18 69 76 72 

19 |69| 79 4 | 
20 |79|77|7 

21 |73|77|74 e New M. 703 

22 |79|75|73 
23 |70/83|75 | 

24 |72|84|74 J (dL 
25 |71179 |73 es 
26 |68|7o0 a E. 
27 |67|74 | 69 

28 |67|79 7 | F. Q. 67 7. i I; 
29 |66|78| 71 
mean | 72179173 | | 4.2 
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Calcutta, February 1784. 

















Wind Appear- 
~a | anceotthe 
Point | 5 | air. 
| | 
W O | Cloudy 
N O — 
NE | o -— 
S Q — 
SW I — 
NW | 1 | -— 
S 2 | Clear 
1 | Cloudy 
2 a 
4: -— 
I — 
NW | 1 = 
S 3: — 
NW | 2: — 
i T 
S 2 — 
o| Clear 
var. | 1| Hazy 
S o: "aes. 
W 2 -— S 
r| Cloudy 
N. | o| Hazy 
W O. — 
o| Cloudy 
I’ — 
O. — 
NW| o — 
W I — 
NW] 2| Clear 
var. | 2| Cloudy 
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REMARKS. 








TS | A 
SUNDAY. 
Heavy, with a great appearance of. 
dain. 
Ditto.. 





A thick. fog all.day.. 


Some hail in the afternoon, with: 
thunder.. 
A great appearance of rain; very. 
dark.. | 
Ditto ; few drops of rain. 


Much thunder this morning, with: 
a heavy fhower. 


A few. drops-of rain. 


Very gloomy, and a great appear- 
ance of rain,. very clofe,. no fun 
all day. 

Ditto.. 

Clear at intervals. 

Ditto, 

Very thick. 

Thunder, very moift and wet. 

Very chilly. 


Mean ftate.of the atmofphere 








Calcutta, 
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A General State of the Weather for March. 


M. | N. | E. 
Greateft altitude of Thermometer 84 | 89 | 85 
Leatt ditto, - : E 66 | 75 | 71 LA 
— o : i 75 | 84 | 79 


Clear, . 16 days. 
Cloudy, =- i$ — 
Rain, - 3 — 
Quantity of do. 1-8 inch, 


Tue wind almoft continually foutherly, and ftrong blafts towards the 
end of the month; the weather throughout clear and ferene, and heavy dews 
at night, which indeed muft always be the cafe when they are proceeded by 


a clear warm fun. 


In blowing weather dews are feldom feen, the moifture as it falls being 
difpelled by the wind. 


Tue heat of the earth this month, about mid-day, about 120°. 


Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, March 1784. 

















Thermom. | : = Wind 
E. à Mean morning e g Appear- 
Q pop emnt e y | ance of REMARKS. 
m. N.| E. è & |Point. 2 the air. 
S | 
I vs € 71 SW | 1| Clear MoNnbaAY. 
2 |07 - 71 Ww r | ditto |Moift. 
3 |70 2 de i S 2| ditto | Thunder, but no rain. 
4 |72 s 5|7 I W | 4|Cloudy|Thunder early this morning. 
é 71 83 74 1$ Cloud 
2 |Clou 
7 p 78174 ¢ Full M. 70.5 1 | ditto |Great appearance of rain. 
9 Zs 74 S 1 | Clear 
A. d 74 r| ditto |The weather very fine and dry. 
=p des E 75 o | ditto Ditto. 
te 4 a? 75 var. | 2| ditto Ditto. 
is = 82 i " I = Ditto. 
. 3 | ditto Ditto. 
“ 75 me E L. Q. 71 $. ı | ditto |The morning foggy. 
: 2 7 F 5 o | Cloudy] Very clofe and fultry. 
: 73 26 2. o | Clear Ditto. 
2 7 Bn | of ditto Ditto. 
: 29 a6 a? var. | o| Hazy Ditto. 
-2 3o| 96 2: 3 | Clear |The wind high. ` 
" : ^. — . 0.3 3 |Cloudy Ditto thunder, 
x 2 32 87 ew Wie 70 7. * 3 pue Ditto. 
2 ear 
a - 8o s | 7 O < aney Moift. 
itto | Do. 
t c E eS ditto | Very thick. | 
- : a? = ditto |A great appearance of rain: 
ah + 2 a . ditto |The wind boifterous. 
: A <a F. Q. 65 7. ditto Ditto. 
"e in 86 83 ditto Ditto. 
si |80|84| 8: L dium 
mean} 751841 79 | | Clear. |Mean ftate of the atmoiphere. 
Vor. II. 3 H A General 
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A General State of the Weather for April. 


M. |i N. | E. 
Greateft altitude of the Thermometer, - 86 | 97 | 87 
Leaf ditto, - - - 71 | 87 | 79 $86$ Mean temperature. 
Mean ditto, 2 - - 83 | 91 | 85 
Clear, - 14 days. 
Cloudy, - 16 do. 
Rain, - 6 do. 


Quantity of rain, 3-1 inch. 


Tue prevailing wind this month, as well as the former, South; the mean 
heat of the earth at mid-day 126°. Blowing and heavy weather in general, 
and frequent thunder-ftorms about the end, although many of the nights 


were clofe and fultry. 


Tue thunder-ftorms that generally prevail at this time of the year, al- 
ways happen in the afternoon or evening, and come from the NW, and are 
attended with loud peals and heavy fall of rain.’ Before thefe ftorms begin, 
the clouds become very dark and low; and the winds being thus confined 
between the clouds and earth, muft of courfe be greatly augmented. 


Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, April, 1784. 





Thermom. | 


Day. 











O OY! On 0 nó 


30 
mean 83l9r 85 | 


Mean morning 


heat at each quar- 


ter of the Moon. 


Full M. 82 5 


Rain Inch. 


i 
"| 
7 
=] 


| Wind. 


Point. 








3 


UN 
0 ti 


zu 
UN 
<< 
Y [o O 9.00 OWW OW N S 29099090 OO OO NW Aa O m]Force.. 


Appear- 


ance of REMARKS, 

the air. 

Clear THursDAY. 

ditto 
Cloudy | Difagreeable blowing weather. 

ditto Ditto 

ditto Ditto 
Cloudy Ditto 

Hazy Ditto 

Cleai 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto | The night very clofe. 

ditto Ditto. 

ditto |Hard blowing weather, with much 
Cloudy} duft. 

ditto Ditto. 

ditto |A heavy thunder- ftorm in the 

ditto evening. 

ditto | High wind. 

Clear | Very clofe. 

ditto |Strong wind. 

ditto Ditto. 

Hazy |And clofe and fultry. 

Clear 

ditto 





Cloudy| With rain and thuuder. 


Ditto from NW. 
Ditto, Ditto. 





A General 
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A General State of the Weather for May. 





M. N. | E. 
Greateft altitude of the Thermometer, | 85 | 93 | 88 ] 
Leaft ditto, - - 76 | 82 | 74 ¿84% Mean temperature. 
Mean ditto, - - 81 | 89 | 84 
Clear, . - 4 days. 
Cloudy, = 24 do. 
Rain ~ 14 do. 


Quantity of do. 9-6 inches. 


Tur wind foutherly, with a few pretty violent ftorms from the NW, at 
the beginning of the month, while the latter part was clofe, gloomy, and 
warm; but in general the whole month was exceedingly cloudy, and fcarcely 

_a fingle day of bright fun-fhine. 


‘Tue rains began on the 22d, and from that day to the end ; the nights 
were very clofe and fultry, and the air very damp. 


Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, May, 1784. 














] Thermom. Wo orina | E Wind. Appear- 
E heat at cach quar- 2 — LU à REMARKS. 
M. N.| E. ter of the Moon. | E Point. E 
YA ‘lo SATURDAY, à Violent ttorin. 
771881747 I. 3 
x .6 4| ditto Ditto. 
75|82|79 " - | And clof 
318518 r | Hazy nd clofe. 
i 7 g Full M 6 1| ditto [No fun all day. i 
92199 ae ‘als FP T o 2 | ditto ¡A thunder ftorm in the evening. 
81190195 | | :5 3 | ditto [High wind at times. 
34 [90155 Clear Ditto 
82|90|86 J A 3 Hazy 
+ i" +4 | O.4. 3 Cloudy | Very thick and dark. 

Itto à 
85|89|78 | 8 Y i ditto A thunder ftorm in the evening. 
75/98 + in Qe 79 T ^ S | 1] ditto 7 
77|85 t | var. | o| ditto |No wind. 

75/9693 L S o| Clear : 
So| 88/84 J 1| ditto | Thunder in the evening. uu 
80| 90/83 *] [ o | ditto |The weather very clofe and ftil!; 
78) 91/86 | | vidt o | ditto Ditto 
3; 97 itto Ditto 
84/90/37 e New M. 82 > Sioa At intervals. 
85/92 [|87 | o | Clear | Very full. : 
85193|88 o.6 2 |Cloudy | Thunder in the evening.. 
85191185 J s dim Ditto. 
84/90/83 | | 0.4 2| dieto. Ditto. 
82| 89 85 ) [ A 1 | ditto Ditto. 
83:92 | `~ | | eS. .2 | ditto Ditto. 
84: 86 84 j SE 2 ditto: Ditto. : 
81182|853 F.Q. Ss < o2 NW | 3| ditto |A great appearance of rain. 
Bo 86183 | NW | 2 | ditto |The nights very fultry.. 
811599 84 L a NW | 3] ditto Ditto;. 
82 89 S | c2 S 2| ditto "Thunder do. _ 
8219256 | T | S |2 Cloudy, Mean ftate of the atmofphere. 
mean|81 |89|84 | | 9 
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41 General State of the Weather for June. 


M.|N. | E. 
Greateft altitude of Thermometer | 84 | 90 | 86 ° 
Leaf do. - 77 | 80 | 78 +83 Mean temperature. 
Mean do. - - 81 | 85 | 83 
Clear, - I days. 
Cloudy - 29 do. 
Rain I4 do. 


Quantity of do. 17-4 inches. 


Tue wind this month inclining fometimes to the E of S. The atmo- 
{phere exceedingly moift and wet, and much rain from the toth to 17th, 
the fky moftly clouded throughout, and yery little variation in the tempera- 
ture of the air. 


Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, June, 1784, 














.| Thermom. S | Wind. 
“4 Mean morning E Appear. | 
S heat at each quar- P x e of REMARKS. 
M. | N.| E. | “er of the Moon, | S3  |Point. | Ej 
Qa 

1 |82|82|82 [ 037] S [|1|Cloudy| TuzspAY, thunder, 
2 |90/86|84 1.2 I| ditto | 

3 |92/84|93 r| ditto 

4 |82|95|82 > Full M. nA 0.2 r| ditto |A gentle fhower, 

5 |81 3) 85 o| ditto |Clofe, 

6 |32|99|85 L oj ditto 

7 |[83/85|84 ) [ 9.5 1| ditto | 

8 [81/84/82 | 1.6 | NE | 1| ditto |Several fhowers. 

9 [80/84/85 o| ditto 

10 |81]83/82 > L.Q 79 1 1.1 o| ditto |No fun all day. 

11 |79|80|80 | | 1.6 I| ditto |Inceffant rain all day. 
12 |798|79|78 4.6 3 | ditto Ditto 

13 |77|80|80 L 0.1 1| ditto | | 
14 |[So|8;|80 | | o4 2| ditto | Thunder in the evening. 
75 |81/85|82 ) Ov! 2| Hazy |No fun all day. 

16 |80|82|79 2.5 1 | Cloudy Ditto 

17 |80|83|85 0.8 o| ditto Ditto 

18 |81 89 + p New M. 82 + : 1| Haz Ditto, 
19 [81/88/85 1| ditto [Sun very faint. 

20 |82/88)86 r| ditto [Very thick, and nofun. 
21 [84|90|85 1| ditto | The nights very clofe. 
22 |84|88|8« | | 1| ditto Ditto, 

23 [82/88/85 ) ( t | ditto Ditto. 
24 |82|90|84 L| ditto Ditto. 
25 |83/90|86 | o| ditto E 
26 |83|89/84 F. Q, 82 o | Cloud itto. 

27 182/87) 84 " 1 O Hazy Ditto. 

28 |83/87|85 o |Cloud 

29 |81|81]81 2.1 r | ditto | Thunder. 

30 |81/88|85 | | 3| Clear |High wind 





mean |81 85183 | 


~J 

4 

cn 
Re 
cn 
t 








1 [Cloudy | Me an fate of the atmoíphere. 
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A General State of the W rather for July. 


M.|N. (E, 
Greateft altitude of Thermometer | 84 | go | 85 
Leaft ditto E - 77 | 77 | 78 $83 Mean temperature, 
Mean ditto - s 81 | 85 | 83 
Clear : I days. 
Cloudy - 30 do. 
Rain . 20 do. 


Quantity of do, 15 inches. 


Tue prevailing wind SE, and the atmofphere as the former month, ex- 
ceedingly thick and humid, and very little fun-fhine. The mean tempe- 
rature exactly the fame as lat month, and very little variation between the 
heat at mid-day and that of the morning and evening. 


Durine the rains the wind is often variable, but commonly it comes 
round to the eaftward, when there falls much rain. 
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Calcutta, July, 1784. 








Wind. 





Thermom. 





Appear- 
ance of 
the air. 


Mean morning 
heat at each quar- 
ter of the Moon. 


REMARKS. 


Rain Inch, 








Clear |The wind - {trong in the morning, 
Cloudy} but the nights very ftill and 
ditto | clofe. 





ditto 
Hazy : 
C.4 Cloudy |The night very bright. 
ditto | Ditto thunder, 
0.3 ditto | - Ditto 
| O.I ditto | Ditto. 
L. Q: 82 7 O.I ditto |Much lightning in the evening. 
1.1 | var. ditto | 
0.9 ditto |Several {mall fhowers. 
0.3 ditto 
0.2 ditto 
2.6 ditto {Rained all day. 
ditto | 


ditto |Small rain, very dark. 

ditto |On the 7th there had been no 
ditto | rain at Chunar, many períons 
ditto | fick, but chiefly among the 
ditto | natives. 

ditto 

ditto |Much thunder and lightning. 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto [Thunder. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto |High winds 

ditto [Thunder. 

ditto |Rain all day. 


M4 WH oM M me o Om m US ki N i O "M m qoo I OO mN NW WM NU Force. |. 


Vor. II. 51 
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A General State of the Weather for Auguft. 





M N E | 
FHERMOMETER, Greateft altitude, 83° 89° 84 82 3 Mean tem- 
Leaít do. - 77 80 80 perature. 
| Mean do. - | 81 85 82 
BAROMETER, Greateít do. in. 29.75 29-75 29.76 Mean ftate of the 
Leaít do. ~ 29.57 29.56 29.61 atmofphere.— 
Mean do." -~ 29.67 29.67 29.70 20-87. 
Greateft variation, +1 el I 
Mean denfity, .688 682 688 | .686 denfity, 
HIYGROMETER,  Greateít moifture, ço? 45° 45 
Ditto drought, 15 IO 10 
Mean drought fanolit. 3d 28m| 1d 18m | 1d 15m 


Clear - 5 days. 
Cloudy - 26 do. 
Rain - 23 do. 


Quantity do. 16-9 inches. 


The air ftill very moift, and very little fun-fhine, although ‘the nights in 
‘general were very bright and fine: frequently thunder, and on the 22d, an 
exceeding loud peal early in the morning. The quantity of rain that fell 


this month was very confiderable, and every thing imbibing the moifture 
to the higheft degrec. 


Fue Barometer is almoft invariably higher at night than in the morn- 
ing, and loweft always at mid-day. The air being much loaded with 
moifture the whole of this month, the variation of the mercury was very 


infenfible. The fame caufes kept the Thermometer nearly ftationary 
alfo. 


Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, Auguff, 1784. 
Thermom. | parni | Barometer. Hygrometer. 
denfity E W'ind and Force. 
h E 
v] N.| E. ades " 
~ M. | | N- E 
I 83/80 | F.M. = = 
2 86|82 | Sun- 69 re 10 : 10 o |x |o [Cloudy 
3 + S3 DAY. FO} .63 73 15 2 5 ate o : : o rs 
4 3 .66| .64| .66|rsla 46 I itto 
ies [i m mus fig) | [si sz: [ss 
7 86 83 EN ur VL MESA 99 œr] SE Ie [rr fa diem 
8 lerl8ols4 [ 987 5|. 329] *:24[10]40 5 0.2 o |r |o | ditt 
22 8 74 72 .72|10/35 IO S : Cl i 
N- i a 79 79 .73|15[35 30 O : : dium 
II 2^ 2 73 73 75 40 40 30 30 I 2 = di pon 
12 84 8 | | 2| .72| .73 40 40 40| 0.4! I à Cloud : 
I 85 8 “eel Al ds 45] = 8| o SE jı s in ditt i 
2 2^ P a 72 72 76 rs Io 10 d O A 9 e 
5 84 St | 73| +73| +77 20 20 |10 o.8 I i 5 p 
16 84 82 N. M. J p 1 E iti 35 26|[ 0.7; S [0o Jo [o | ditto 
17 83|80 9 60 | .56 "A i uU s$ Eg SE |z jo |o | ditto 
. 82 |8o 8| :56| :64| [as| |so| |4o] 2.8 sin tel om 
= 84 81 e r- fe: 45 45 30] 0.8) I i . pto 
Sas] FE A S m S gomas 
23 87 83 F. Q. n ry 2 45 => 12| 1-9 pl o 5 Hass 
24 87184 689 de "- 21 a : : 20| O.2 = o lolo po ini 
23 86184 64 64 64 ME 5 nal E Ot iO a 
- Bs 8I .60 .66 63 IO 10 > e SE > ja à | pero 
w^ > 81 60] .c9| .62 8 : 6 " dri» v 
: 82 23 F, M. 59] +64) .65 IO IÇ 20 9.2 : : : dirto 
2 a^ a? 688 64 | .68| .08 33| o| o c| o.6| SW ditto 
30 5193 «06 .06 60 20 Is 10 SW A ditto 
gt 0018418) 6| al ge) last las} [schol e laju li] dto 
mean¡81|8 — A — AA IM < 
1185195 | | 29-67|29.66|29.70| 3|28| 1118] 1|15/16.9:S85Ej 1 | 13 } Cloudy 





3 I 2 A Ceneral 
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44 General State of ¿he Weather for September. 








M. N. | 
‘THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude 84? 9o? Em i 
Leaf do. - 76 "i n K. Memes cempe- 
Mean do. - 80 Ss b i 
BAROMETER, Greateft do. in. 29.95 29.90 29.97 
Leaít do. ^ 29.72 29.68 29-75 Mean {tate of the 
Mean do. - 29.81 29.80 29.83 atmofphere, 29.81. 
Greateft variation 0.23 0.22 0.22 
Mean denfity .693 .685 -692 | .690 denfity. 
HYGROMETER, Greateft moifture 60° = - 
Ditto drought IO 
Mean denfity & moift.| ¿d 24m d 198 sd. Pob | 
Clear - 10 days. 
Cloudy - 20 do. 
Rain ^ I2 do. 


Quantity of do. 11-3 inches. 


Tue wind generally S and SE, much lightning in the evenings, but not 
attended either with rain or thunder. The air ftill damp and cloudy, al- 


though the Barometer ftood confiderably higher than the preceding month. 


Ir is worthy of obfervation, that upon the rains going off, the water falls 
in larger drops than at any other period of the feafon, and probably this may 
be occafioned from the height it has to fall: and in proof of this, the oppo- 
fite ftations of the barometer need only be confulted, where it appeared that 


the weight of the atmofphere was greatly increafed about the laft period of 
the rains. 


Calcutia, 
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Calcutta, September, 1784. 












29.72 |29. 
79 è 
84| 81| 84] [25 20 


72 |29.79 
82| .84 








0-3 OVi PUN = 







871 .84| .86| |20|20 






4| .81| .89| [10/35 2 






5 
; 5 
80] .77| 83] [15/20 5 
O 
5 


35 a 


89] .87| .93| S| |35| |I5 
|:29,81 |29.80| 29.83| 3|24|10/14| 5 
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4 General State of the Weather for October. 








M | N | í 

THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude 83 | go | 55 

Leaít do. š 74 27 7 824 mean tempe- 

Mean do. - 79 861 82$ rature. 
BAROMETER, Greateft do. in. 30.04 30.00 30.02 Mean ftate of the 

Leaít do. a 29-74 29°77 29.76 b atmofphere. == 

Mean do. - 29.92 29.91 29-92 20.01 

Greateft variation 0.30 0.23 0.26 qat 

Mean denfity .697 .686 693 | | .692 denfity. 
HYGROMETER, Greateít moiíture 48 25 

Ditto drought 30 50 } 

Mean moift & drought | gd 7m | 30d ım "e am 


Clear - I9 days. 
Cloudy ^ 12 do. 
Rain - 3 do. 
Quantity of do. o-8 inches. 


ThE air very clear and elaftic, and heavy dews at night. The Barometer 
very high,’ and the wind W and NW. 


AsouT the middle of the month the mornings became a little foggy, 
which indicates the approach, or beginning, of the cold feafon : The at- 
mofphere thin and dry, and cleared of its vapours; of courfe the mercury 


rofe in the Barometer. 


As the difference between the day and the night- heat begins now to be 
greater than in any of the eight preceding months, the fogs we have at this 


feafon of the year are by that means formed. 


Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, October, 1784. 





, 
Thermom. | Moon's Barometer. Hygrometer. 


mean : Wind and Force. 
RU M. IN. [£x | 
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A General State of the Weather for November. 


M. N. = | 
THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude ga 86 
i Taak dà: Ñ 16 26 m mean tempera- 
Mean do. - 71% 80$ dm — 
BAROMETER, Greateít do. in. 30.12 30.05 30.08 
Leaft do. - 29.60 29.88 29.92 30.00 mean ftate of 
Mean do. - 30.00 29.99 30.02 atmofphere. 
Greateft variation 00.52 00.17 00.16 
Mean denfity 712 .696 -706 | 702 denfity. 
HYGROMETER, Greateft moiíture 40 Ig 15 
Ditto drought 45 EEG 5° 
Mean moiít& drought} Sm 10d | im 35d | 1m 28d 
Clear - 23 days 
Cloudy - 7 do. 
Rain 1 do. 
Quantity of rain o-9 inches. 


Tur NW winds prevailed this month, but nothing remarkable in the 
changes of the atmofphere, although there were feveral appearances of rain 
in the courfe ofit. The air more elaftic than any of the former months, alfo 
more ferene and dry. "Ihe foggy mornings ftill keep off. 

In clear dry weather there is always a very fenfible change on the barome- 
ter two or three hours after fun-rifing; it being often near 4*4 of an inch 
higher about nine o'clock than at fix or fun-rife. May not this be owing to 
the load of vapour condenfed and kept near the furface of the earth, from the 
coldnefs of the night, which, as it 1s gradually rarefied by the heat of the fun; 
muft increafe the weight and fpring of the atmofphere, and produce this va- 
ration? From hence, the barometer is always higher in the evening, before 


thefe watery particles fall, than in the morning when the air 1s replete. 
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Calcutta, November, 1784. 















Thermom | pecie Barometer. y prometer. 3 WV ind and Foice. 
T denfity = 
aly poo each ee ~~ = M. | N. | E. E 
j | quarter. "s 3 i d. | m. | d. | m. | d. | m. Point. |M. | N. | E. 

















Y |74|85 ]80 | Mon. | 30.02 |20.99|30.03|20| 1145 sci | NW |o |1 |o | Clear 
2 |77 |85 |80 9 .05 .96| +00|15 40 30 o |r [o |Cloudy 
3 |77 |86 |80 | .0O| .98| .o2|10 40 30 o irt [o | Clear 
4 |76 |85 ¡80 p .02 |30.00| .03| O 35 35 | o|2 jo | Cloudy 
5 |78 |85 |79 le .00|29.97| .02| 5 40 35 | o jı jo | Clear 
6 |76 |84 |80 00|30.00| .02| O 40 35 I |2 |o | ditto 
7 |76 |86 |79 ~ | .02 .02 .02|20 45 45 O |2 |I ditto 
8 |73 182 |78 J 202] .02| .00|35 so 50 O |1 |o | ditto 
9 172 |83 |76 ” ( .o2| .o2| .+06|45 55 ço | I |r jo | ditto 
10 |72 |81 |78 .IO| .08| .08|35 5° 45 N jf |: jo | Cloudy 
11 |74 |76 | 76 | N.M |: e >|  +07|15 O 35 o.9| NE jo |2 [o | ditto 
12 175 179 176 > 07 4| -05 42 165 I N joj1 [o | Clear 
13 | 71 |81 |77 707 A lagi .02 40 | 30 E O |I ¡O | ditto 
14 177 |79 |75 E 29. ‘60 -89 | 29-92 IO 135 20 NE |t |z |o | ditto 
75 |74 |80 |75 L -94| -95|3o.00| [20 |25 I5 o |r [o | ditto 
16 |73 |81 173 | | 30.01/30.05} .07 20 |40 I5 N |o |r {0° | ditto 
17 |66 |80 |72 ”] ( .07| -03| -o6 o |50 35 NE |: |2 |1 | ditto 
18 {67 |78 |74 .04| 02] .04|15| J45 40 NW jo |r |r ditto 
19 168 |78 |72 F. Q. .03|29.99| .04|10 45 40 N |r |r |o | ditto 
20 | 6ọ |78 175 cae 203 |30.02 .O5415 40 35 NW lo lır jo ditto 
21 |69 |79 | 74 7 .02[29.97| .02| 5 40 35 olrlol ditto 
22 |68 |78 |73 29.98| :93|29.97| O 30 30 o jo |o | Hazy 
23 |69 |78 |72 2 .92 .94| O| 5135 I$ N |r jt jo | Clear 
24 |70 |78 |73 .88| -.95| |35| 5 NW |: |t |o | Cloudy 
25 |68 |78 | 71 | L3 -96 | 30.02 35 5 5 o [2 jO | ditto 
26 167 |79 | 73 F.M 30. an 30.03 | .04 40 |20 20 o |1: Jo | Clear 
27 1697 [79 173 717 ¿00 200 +03] 20 35 30 t ir jo ditto 
28 |69 |80 | 75 ¿00| .00O| .03/I0 35 30 O |1x jo | ditto 
29 |67 |80 | 73 .,02|29.99| -04|15 45 20 N jo |r |I | ditto 
| 39 |67 | 80 | 73 .og| .04| -o8|20| [so| |30| _ NW |r |2 |t | ditto 
 gnean 71i 803| 75 | | 30.00 "29.99 30.02|10| 8|35| 4ļ|2 i| 9o. | NW |f 11| ¿| Clear 
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A General State of the Weather for December, 1784. 


M IN E | 
THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude, 69 79 73 682 
Leaft do. - 58 68 : 
Mean do. - 634 74 68% MA BAN 
BAROMETER, Greateft do. in. 30.17 30.14 30.17 Mean Ítate of the 
Leaft do. - 30.02 30.00 30.02 atmofp here, 
Mean do. . 30.09 30.07 30.09 309.08 
Greateft variation, 00.15 00.14 | 00.15 


Mean denfity, 727 .709 721 j 717 M. D. 
HYGROMETER, Meanmoift&drought! 24d | 48d. 38 d 


Clear - 26 days. 
Cloudy - 5 do. 


Rain ^ I do. 
Quantity do. 0,05 inches. 


Tue winds were conftantly NW, except a few days, when it was in- 
clined a little to the E, which always brings on cloudy thick weather, 
The whole month remarkably dry, and the atmofphere of fuch a denfity as 
greatly to exceed any of the former. At this feafon of the year there is ge- 
nerally a thick difagreeable fog in the mornings and evenings; however, this 


month, on the contrary, has been very clear and ferene, and but feldom 
thick fogs at either of thefe times. 
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Calcutta, December, 1784. 





la W ind and Force. 















a ez 
„|d. | m. Point. |M. | x. | E. 
I 30.07|30.10|30.10|20|  |45 30 o.05| NE [141,1 
2 07} .Q04| 5207|4€ ço 30 ı |1 |[O | ditto 
3 3| .o1| .06|20 40 20 oO |ı |o | ditto 
4 .06| .05] .o9|I5 30 Ij NW |1 |2 |: | ditto 
5 .I0| 208) .o9| O| 145 25 I |2 |o | Clear 
6 | 008} .o5| .10|30 go 45 2 |3 |o | ditto 
7 .08| .03| .65145 55 45 1 |2 | 1 | ditto 
8 | .07| .04| .09|40 55 45 2 |1 jo | ditto 
9 .07| .06| .07|30 55 +5 2 |1 jo | ditto 
.08| .06| .o7 [30 55 40 I |1 jo | ditto 
.07| .04| +.08|30 $5 45 r |1 [o } ditto 
.09| .03| .o8|20 40 35 t ¡ojo | ditto 
08} .04| .05ļ10 40 40 .{O | 1 [o | ditto 
] 05] OL} .o4|20] [35 25 N |o jo ło JCloudy 
04} .07| 08/20 40 35 NNE|1: |t [o | ditto 
09} .e6| .o8|ao| [45] |4o NW lo |: Jo | Clear 
-07| .o1i| .Q2/30 40 30 O |t |o | ditto 
2 | .oz| .oo| .o7|10| |4o| {2c NE |o |2 |o | ditto 
«06| .06| .07| O 50 25 W lol: lo | ditto 
06} .os| .08/25 55 40 NW jo |1 [o | ditto 
eIl 10| +.13135 6o 50 Oo}! jo | ditto 
orm] «3| «17]|45| ¡50 50 o |2 fo | ditto 
e17| «k2| -14/35 45 40 t [1 La |. ditto 
4| +13| +14 {10 50 40 t |t fo | ditto 
rs} +14] «16/15 45 45 o |1 |o | ditto 
«17| +14] +14) 5 45 35 1 [2 |o '| ditto 
eI] +13] -14]|15 $0 40 I |2 ło i 
¿I4| LO} 033 )20 55 40 r|Ij|[o 
sI0| .10| .10|30| [55 45 W jolt to 
10] 06] .07|40 55 45 NW lo|t lo 
.08| .05| .o6]|409 55 45 o|rlo 
| 30.09}30,07}30.99 124] 148] 138] Joos) Taks 
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A General State of the Weather for January, 1785. 





| 
THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude 
Leaft do. =» 
" Mean E. - 
AROMETER,  Greateít do. in. 30.17 30.14 30.17 Mea t 
Leaft do. = 29.98 29.97 30.03 pad ind the 
Mean do. - 30.08 30.07 30.09 ge ? 
Greateft variation 00.19 00.17 00.14 somes 
Mean denfity 732 712 723 M. D 
HycnoMETER, Mean moift 8 drought| 50 d. 50 d. 40 d. ] 722 M, D. 


Clear - 20 days. 
Cloudy - z ion 


THE atmofphere very dry and elaftic. 


THE winds variable; but from the middle of the month were almoft con- 
{tantly from the SW and S, and often pretty ftrong. 


THE mercury in the Barometer ftood very high till about the end of the 
month, when a very fenfible change took place, both. with regard to the 
warmth and ferenity of the weather. Frequent heavy dews about the fame 
time. 


THE mornings always very foggy. 


Tus medium heat of the fun at mid-day (the inftrument being expofed 
five minutes) was go”. 


Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, January, 1785. 
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Thermom, Barometer. 


- Wind and Force. 
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A General State of the Weather for February, 178 5. 





N. 





THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude 74. 
Leatt do. - 68 75 69 75 mean tempera- 
Mean do. - 71 79i 74 ture, 
BAROMETER, Greateft do. in. 30.14 30.17 30.15 
Leaft do. - 29.8y 29.89 29.96 30.02 mean ftate of 
Mean do. - 30.02 30.01 30.04 the atmofphere. 
Greateít variation 0.25 0.28 O.1 9 
Mean denfity 713 .698 .708 
HYGROMETER, Moifture and drought Oo} 28d 22d 706. 
Clear - 17 days. 
Cloudy - 11 do. 
Rain - 4 do. 


Quantity of do. 2-9 inches. 


THUNDER five times. Mean heat of the fun at mid-day, the thermo- 
meter being expofed five minutes, 96°. 


Tue beginning of tais month the air was very moift, which is generally 
the cafe when the winc comes from the S and SE. 


On the contrary, the NW winds which prevailed renders it very dry and 
elaftic, and has always a very great effe& in raifing the mercury in the baro- 
meter. During the whole of this month the mornings were extremely thick 
and foggy.; on the ift, 8th, and 12th, moderate ftorms from the NW. 


Calcutta, 





Thermom. 


Day. 





cnr Own +0 b nm 
S | 
t9. N 
w DIS dl: Y €" 53 
OD DN Dv 





mean| 71794) 74 | 


| Moon’s | 


mean | 


denfity 
each 


quarter. 
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Calcutta, February, 1785. 


Barometer. 


M. N. E. 








— | c—— | €—À | | ——À €— gd olet a tn t — 


| 30.02 |30.01130.04 | (1 | 1530 





H y grometer. 


tri 
Rain. 


1,1 


5 0.7 








Wind and Force. 


NW 
NW 
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A General State of the Weather for March, 1785. 


THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude 
Leaít do. - 
Mean do. - 
BAROMETER, Greateft do. in. 
Leaft do. 
Mean do. 
Greateft variation 
Mean denfity 
HYGROMETER, Moiftureand drought 





Clear - 20 days. 
Cloudy - 11 do. 
Rain - 3 do. 
Quantity of do. o-5 inches. 


THUNDER five times. Mean heat of the fun 100% 


THERE were two or three thunder-ftorms this month, but gentle and at- 
tended with very little rain. Several mornings about the beginning were 
very foggy and damp, and continued fo, but in a leffer degree, nearly through- 
out the month. Heavy dews from the 1 5th. 


Tue barometer continued low, which may proceed from the high winds 
that prevailed, as well as from the extreme rarefaction of the atmofphere at 
this feafon of the year. We had often the appearance of rain, as muft al- 
ways be the cafe while the wind comes from the fouth quarter, and bringing 
with it fo much vapour. 
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Calcutta, March, 1785. 























x Thermom. | mean Barometer. Hygrometer. 3 WV ind and Force. 

es enht E 
a M. İN E | each, M N | M |N |e X 

4 1 PA i i * fa |m. |a | m. | à. | m. Point. |M. | N. | E. 

1 [68 |84 |73 7 30.12 |30.10|30.13| 55 60 60 NW 2 |o | Clear 
2 |68 |84 | 73 | .10| .07| .08|50 60 5S O jı jo | ditto 
3 | 69 |80 | 74 L. Q. .05 04] .07|50 55 50 SW jo |2 |1 | ditto 
4 172 182 iye > 12 $ -04| .03| .06 go go ı |2 |2 | ditto 

5 |73 |83 |75 | "e 5| .04| -o4| | s|3s| [25 SE |o |3 |1 | ditto 
6 |73 |81 | 76 .03|29.98| .00 5 |50 35 O |4 |1 | ditto 

7 |73 182 |77 J 29.97| .99| +04 0155 40 S jo |4 |1 | ditto 
9173 192 [79 {30.02 | 30.03] .07|20 45 40 SE |o |3 | 2 |Cloudy 
9173 187 | 77 | .06 .04| 07/40 55 40 SW |: |2 |o ¡Clear 
10 | 74 184 |74 N.M .05| .o2] .05/25 go 45 o.1| SW {0/3 |x |Cloudy- 
11 |71 [83 |76 > zoa 4 .02]29-98] 02) 40 50 40 SE |o |2 |1 | Clear 
12 174 106 197 | im | 99^ m 29.93| 10 40 15 o |2 |r |Cloudy 
13 175 184 | 76 .go} .84| .89 20 40 0.3 t [3 |2 | Clear 
14 |71 |84 | 74 L .9o| .88| .93|35 30 1 5 | fome hail. o |3 |1 |Cloudy 
15 [75184 |74 9 [ .9o| .85| -93 40 20 I 14 |3 | ditto 
16 [73 |83 | 77 $ F. Q. 87 87| .97|10|20 |20 O 3 14 |4 | ditto 
17 |77 |85 |80 | a J 99 89] -97 IO [25 O S jr |: |r | ditto 
18 |77 |86 |80 f£ 7? .96| .88| .93 20 |21 Io SW |o |2 |1 | Clear 
19 |77 |89 | 82 | .92 87 | .92 25 |50 10 SE |r|2 |r | ditto 
20 | 78 |90 | 83 L .89| .85| .88 35 |40 IO SW jo |2 |2 | ditto 
21 |78 |87 | 8r | .86 84| .87 20 |20 IO SE |r |3 | 1 |Cloudy 
22 | 79 | 86 | 81 | .87 .87 .89 30|10 IO S 114 |2 | ditto 
23179 | 85 | 8t 1 85 84| .99 30 |1o O.I t |3 |4 ¡Clear 
24 | 77 |85 | 80 | .87 85| .89 IO |20 t [2 |3 | ditto 
25 | 78 |87 | 81 F.M .89 .92 .98 39135 o |3 |2 | ditto 
26 | 79 | 86 | 81 "a 6 .96 9! OI 30 |.20 IO o 13 |3 |Cloudy 
27 | 79 | 88 |82 9 .89 93| .86 20 |20 2 |3 |1 | Clear 
28 | 79 | 88 | 82 .85 .87 .92 15 |15 5 t |2 |3 | ditto 
29 | 79 | 88 | 83 090} .87]| .92 25 |20 5 1 [2 |2 | ditto 
30 | 80 |84 | 82 .95| +.87| .90 30 |20 20 o |o |o ¡Cloudy 
31 |79 | 88 |82 .Qo 2:85. .90| 25 60 o lej E opt jo Clear 

Mean| 75 | 85 |78 | | 29.95 [29.92 |29.97| 131131360 20| 2l oss| S |4 |3 |2 | Clear 
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A General State of the Weather for April, 1785. 





M IN | 

THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude, 83 91 

Leaft do. - |. 69 75 T 824 

Mean do.  - 79 863 | 
BAROMETER, Greateít do. in. 29.97 29.92 maed 

Leaft do. - 29.70 29.68 29.74 60.8 

Mean do. - 29.85 29.81 29.86 9-93 

Greateft variation, 27 24, .23 

Mean denfity, «695 684 691 | 6 
HYGROMETER, Mean moift 8 drought| 20 m.j 20d. 4 d. icis 


Clear . 17 days. 
Cloudy - 13 do. 
Rain = 6 do. 
Quantity do. 8 inches. 


Tue quantity of rain that fell on the fixteenth and feventeenth was very 
confiderable, and the variation that appeared on the mercury «before and 


after the thunder-ftorms was very great; fometimes 00,30 in the fpace of 
a few minutes. 


THUNDER fix times, Mean heat of the fun 108° to 110”. 


Tur temperature of the air throughout this month was lefs warm and 


fultry than it is generally found at this time of the year; as alfo the ftorms 


that came from the NW were fewer in number. The air rather moift, and: 


little or no variation in the winds, they being always directly S and SE. 
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Calcutta, April, 1785. 
Moon's Hygrometer, 
m Thermom. mean Barometer. ys , Y ind and Fo:ce. 
ei ennt IA E 
E bs la €] xls " M. | N. d E. 3 
i i i | quarter, : j . d. | m. | d. | m. | d. | m. Point, |M. |N. | E. 
1 |79 |84 180 7] 29.90 |29.86 |29.90| 50 S5 co S jo |2 [2 | Clear 
2 |75 |90 |80 Bq] .82| .85|25 6o 30 o |1 |2 | ditto 
3 |77 |90 |83 L. Q. «82| .77| 81|- |20/60 30} | I |3 |2 | ditto 
4 |77 |90 |82 697 82| o| .84 10 |45 20 o |1 |3 | ditto 
5 |79 |88 |83 83| .80| .83 45} [30 o |3 |1 | ditto 
6 |79 |90 |83 7] 81 82| .83 35 25 o 13 |3 | ditto 
+ |78 |88 |82 | .86| .85] .88 20 20 I |4 |3 | ditto 
8 |80 |88 |81 .88 | .83| .84| 115 |30 o |4 |4 |Cloudy 
9 |80 |87 |84 $N.M. 4 So} .81| .84| |30|20 10 2 |3 |2 [Clear 
80 |87 |84 | 694. .78 | 771 +85 30 |40 10 ı |4 | |Cloudy 
81 |88 |85 .83 82| .86 25 |50 I5 I |2 13 | ditto 
81 |88 |85 J 82 | .Bo| .87 30 IO |35 I {O |1t | ditto 
81 |85 |84 7 f .82 86| .89 25 |30 35 t lolo | ditto 
83 |84 |82 | | 7| +87] .89| j|toj40| [40 I |4 |O | ditto 
81 |84 |83 | pa. go | .92| .97|20 30 NW |: jo |t | ditto 
78 |81 |74 P weg $ 97| +92] -96l45 40| | 90:244 3 |2 |4 | ditto 
69175175 | “>? .86| .79| .83| |30] [20] jso} 3.6| NE |3 |2 |2 | ditto 
77 |82 |80 | .82 88] .94 60 [15 20| 0.5 S lo [o [o | Clear 
79 |84 |82 L .92| +84| +90 40 o |4 |o {Cloudy 
78 |85 |81 | | .8¢ 70 93 20 | tr |2]2 | Clear 
75 |84 |80 7] 85 83| +90 10 I |3 |2 [Cloudy 
74 |82 |80o | | 85 84| -87 20 de IO| 0.9 t |2 [Oo | Clear 
79 185 |83 P.M .83 80| .83 40 LO 20 SE |r |2 | 1 [Cloudy 
81 |88 |85 ( , Bo} 75] .78 40 | IO 2C 1 |3 |1 ¡Clear 
82 89 85 4994 77 76 84 40 |20 IO I |2 |I ditto 
83 |89 |81 76| .77| +87} |3o0| |ro| jrol og] S |r |4 |4 [Cloudy 
82 |89 | 82 L .72 68| .83 40 20 20| 0.3 3 14414 | ditto 
79 |87 | 83 | | .70| +75| +74) |49|29 30 t 13 | 3 | ditto 
82 | go |86 | 76] 2 084 50 | 10 15 © 13 | | ditto 
82 | gt |8« | 82 | -83| 84) f4ofrol | ts} | — [1 3 |t | ditto 
meanl79 (861/82 | | 29.83 | 19.81|29.86] 4124 24] 4]12| 8| Sof S | 113 |2 (Cloudy 
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44 General State of the Weather for May, 1785. 








M. N. E. ! 
RMOMETER, Greateft altitude 87 94. 89 
iag ; Leaít do. - 79 87 8o 86 . 
Mean do.  - 83 891 85 
BAROMETER, CGreateft do. in. 29.96 29.92 30.03 
Leaft do. - 29.60 29.53 29.63 — 
Mean do. , - 29.77 | 29.74 | 29.82 9° 
Greateft variation .36 -39 .30 
Mean denfity 685 676 685 } 682 
HYGROMETER, Mean moift & drought ım 30 d. 20 d ° 
Clear = 16 days. 
Cloudy - 13 do. 
Rain » 10 times. 


Quantity of do. 6 inches, 


THuNDER fourteen times. Mean heat of the fun 110° to 111°. 


Tue air this month has been drier than that of the preceding, but the 
winds being more from the SE quarter, is the reafon of the mercury being 
fo low ; much clofe and fultry weather about the middle, 


The variation on 
the Barometer much greater than ufual. 
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Calcutta, May, 1785... 





























Thermom. | Moon's | Barometer, Hygrometer. Wiad and Foite. 
mean c 
3 — M |N. | EB |g 
- "p quarter, | a - sl d. | m | d. |m. | d | m Point. | M.| y. | E. 
) Jo | 2 | 9 |t ]2 |z | Clear 
2 [Baloe les alas tas [mie] | ive a |a [2 | ditto 
i $310 87 E Bae 45 58 T * |30|20 20 Iı |r |2 | ditto 
: 3e Só dn 78 .78 Bi 40} |20 6 |3 | 1 | ditto 
: AER 36 J 78 83 8: o 30| |20 t |4 | 4 |Cloudy 
6 83 (90 93 f .96| +86|30.03|15 30 20 0.5 215 ha — 
181/87 |84 | | 78 798 | 29.94 | 10 35 30 E |r|a2|1 [Cloudy 
: th i 37 I Ne M.j 2| .97| |[ro|so| {30 S |o|2 |o | Clear 
loo |84 P os 1 ZI d ^ o |2 |x | ditto 
9 jo3jgo |85 f 690 Y 94| .89| .95| |10|50 26 r 
83189 |85 2| 86| .89|10| |45} [20 0.3 | SE jo |2 |o | ditto 
mn j | do 93| 10 ¡do 30 o |2 |2 | ditto 
a | E .8 de d: CQ 15 O.I t |2 |2 | ditto 
13 184 89 (83 | | 80 .78| :83 hio $5] 135 3 |3 [o | ditto 
5 idle? [ss f 83 3 83 26 co 30 o |1 |o |Cloudy 
H MM 8, " Sol lro [60 T o |1 |o | Clear 
d » ^ k lr ad ‘gr 76 86 jo} |60} Ics SW |o [o |o Cloudy 
2 e | . 6 O o | xı |o |Clou 
18 Se T + dn | > * m i "ih dd L4| S jo|r |o | ditto 
1o 181 (88 Isé | Lu $3|o| [sol |4o SW |1 |o |o | Clear 
2à 8: | 85 72 10 ço 40 S lo lo |o [Cloudy 
20 |83/89 186 | i T 79 oj (se) 88 "e 
21 |84|9t |83 [ 75 rt 79 o! 331 [to o |a lo Cloudy 
pl [2s Ie. óc $ f " 4o| 135 SE |o | 1 |o | Clear 
s i A F. M. J $ ; 66 20 20 20 o.2| S |O|0/4 Cloudy 
-- 1194 193 095 ri E: 63| [10/60 IO 1.3 1 |o |o | ditto 
a pat * | 6 z mol |to so}  |20 SE |1 |o |o | ditto 
E p 2o (Bs L " 64 96 20| 40 10 | 0.6 o |3 |1 | ditto 
27 |84|90 |80 MI A P e r AH |; | Clear 
28 82 88 85 7 Ea è " »" ^ T s i ; : Cloudy 
a + E 7 2: 66 n 20| O 0.1 313|2 er 
ie O . . . S 
n 5 $> ü 611 68| .72| [yo] |20| |40| 1.2) SW |2|1 |I y 


—— — MÀ EA UNE a A — 


meanj85|89:|8 | | 29:77 129.741 29-82| 8| 9140] 1123. 316.0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
bl 
C 
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A General State of the Weather for June, 1795. 


THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude 


Leaft do. - 

Mean do. - 

BAROMETER, Greateft do. in. 
i Leaít do. -= 

Mean do. - 


Greateít variation 
Mean denfity 
HvcnRoMETER, Mean moiíture 





Clear - 4 days. 
Cloudy - 26 do. 
Rain - 24. times. 


"Thunder - 16 do. 
Quantity of rain 24-4 inches. 


Mean heat of the fun 106°. 


Tue quantity of rain this month has been uncommonly great, and {carce 


a day has paffed without fome falling; the weather of courfe difagreeable and 


unhealthy. 


Tue mercury in the barometer very low, which feldom fails to be the 


cafe while the winds come from the SE and E quarters. 


Calentta, 
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1795. 
Une, | 
Calcutta, " Wind and Force. 
Hygrometer. g i » 
- E. E š .|M.]N.| E loudy 
ometer. N. | Point I p" | 
, Bar M. d. | m. S 
€; I lear 
Mo d | m. 0.2 E I de 
me: . m. 
hermom. | 3! N. | E Es e S É Q7 Cloudy 
i aa ml Ma [Ue] je 12 is AME ditte 
3 [^ [ qwe e e er iu o| |so| e; NEU dito 
" [ain | 29. 61 Pl La I | 
i i 63 67| -70 T (e| le orj E ryt ditto 
4 |90 ESA 6| .72 al lei lm » ditto 
8 5 070 64 60 5 ç Clea 
2 * 9o .70 Er ,61 50 60 "t n Cloudy 
3 85 62). .69 bo 60 ' I Clear 
4 2. lee NW) $ at d bo A 60 » I dito. 
; Sr + «097 f" 65 pe G0 20 = ' — 
82 |35 al .63| "m ò 2 | di 
7 32 04 57 64 ¡0 60 O 3 0.2 E. ditto 
8 80 So | 67 68 ¡O 30 e 30 2.9 S I ditto. 
2 Bo |84 79 68 58 50 50}. [40 1.7 | I ditto 
10 82 184 62) . 6 050 Re à ço I4 E ditto 
11 g» r6 4 47 6 50 9 SE [ eto 
82 d x 40 * 60 60 2.9. E 12 dit 
13 |84 |87 der cn uE: MM [rl | aio 
i 81 « i > 9 60 1 I ditto 
14 Ü 94 .Ó da i .66 6o jt 50 Pp ili ditto 
2 81 94 63 66 ¿Do 60 oe 40 N ditto - 
I 82 183 :68 64 .02 so pa 50 "e Zr ditto 
" 79 [82 :57 154 p" 40 oj ¡00 O.I I jI }2 ditto 
n 80 * F. M. 57 " 2 de ^ ja O.I ; ditto 
.687 5| + B O + 3 ; ditto 
22 (6184 S 3 [s | iol ou 2| | dieto 
23 5 B4 5 2 35 po 30 re T1317 coni 
" 8 Og 47 48 ye ^ 3° 40] 0.8 lade 
20 92 [85 L. Q. 5| *45 48 çO SI Teo 24.4 
: 95 9| .44 gend neu o| 
27 |83 |35 MY * 5] 9 _ o| |3 
28 82 > .40 “2 29.61 5 
82 29.5 
a 82 = | 29-59 
mean|813] 842 
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A General State of the Weather for July, 1785. 


THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude 
Leaft do. = 
Mean do. - 
Greateít do. in. 
Leaít do. - 
Mean do. - 
Greateft variation 
Mean denfity 
Mean moifture 


Clear 
Cloudy 
Rain 


BAROMETER, 


HYGROMETER, 


M. 


84° 


79 
814 


29.73 


Quantity of do. 


Thunder 


MEAx heat of expofed air 100”. 


N. | E | . 
89 
80 81 uo 
843 82$ 
a 29.73 
29.4 29.47 
29.56 29.62 29:59 
22 .26 
«681 .686 } 68 
35m. | 45m. f o 
4 days. 
27 do. 
24 times. 


12-8 inches. 


II times. 


THE weather this, as the preceding, month very relaxing and difagreeable 
although the quantity of rain only about one-half. The low ftate of the 


mercury 1s undoubtedly affected by the eafterly winds, as-is, no lefs, the ani- 


mal fpirits. 


Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, July, 1785. 








; Thermom. | esie Barometer. Hygrometer. Wind and Force 
^y denfit —— E l 
- min le d M a M. | N, | E. c 
' | QUERER ° = d. [m.|d | m. | d. | m. Point. | M. |N. E. 
1 |82 |86 |85 | 29.47 |29-46|29.52 o [o [Cloudy 
2 |80 |80 |83 .51| 50) .58 t |2 | ditto 
3 |79 |83 |81 $2] 253] +57 o |3 | ditto 
4 |80 |84 |81 66| .54| .60 ıt [o | ditto 
5 |82 |82 |81 | y M «$8| .54| -59 o Jo | ditto 
6 |81 |80 |80 T9 $4]. .45| .47 o [5| ditto 
3 |79 |83 |81 — :44| 47 57 2 |2 | ditto 
8 |80 |82 |80 64| .57| -63 t |r | ditto 
9 |80 |84 |8: 60} .59| +66 1 fr | ditto 
8o |85 |83 | 66| .63| .70 r |z | ditto 
.68| .66| .70 o [r1 | ditto 
66) .57| -58 t |2 | ditto 
Q. 055] 48] -.54 r jo | ditto 
052} .c1] +62 r |3 | ditto 
63| .63| .68 2 |2 | ditto 
.67 | .60| .64 r |2 | ditto 
62] .57| «57 t [4 | Clear 
.$2] «49| .50 2 |3 |Cloudy 
«47 | asoj .57 t [o | ditto 
55 | +54] “60 o fır | ditto 
57 | .55| -63 t |1 | ditto 
.6o | .62| .66 o [o | ditto 
.66 | .64| .72 1 [o | ditto 
492] 467] 73 2 |o | ditto 
73 | .67| .69 1 [o | Clear 
22. | .67| .72 o |x | ditto 
70 | .63| .67 o |o [Cloudy 
Q. 267 | .60| .64 2 |1 | ditto 
64 | .58| .66 r [o | Clear 
«60 | .56| .60 1 [o |Cloudy 
84 J..—. U 57 46) 65 o [1| ditto 
| 29. 83$3| ——— | 29:59 29.56] 29.62 t | 1 |Cioudy 





Vor.. — 3M 
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A General State of the Weather for Auguft, 1785. 





| M. Ne) Be es 
THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude 84 | 89 
Leaft do. > 79 80 
Mean do.. - 813 842 Baz 
BAROMETER, Greateít do, in. 29.78 | 29.72 29.78 
Leaft do, - 29.50 | 29.49 | 29.57 sn Os 
Mean do. - 29.62 29.59 |. 29.64 2: 
Greateít variation 28 23 922 
Mean denfity 687 .68 2 .686 68 
HYGROMETER, Mean moiíture som. | 30m. | 40m } n 
Clear - 3 days. 
Cloudy = 28 do. 
Thunder - 16 times. 
Rain 20 do.. 


Quantity of do, 9-3 inches. 


THE heat of the fun at mid-day 100°.. 


Mvucu cloudy weather, but feldom any very heavy falls of rain, and the 
quantity altogether but moderate. The river very full; and accounts of 


heavy rains up the country. 


Tue barometer remarkably low the whole month : a proof of there being 
Hill much water in the clouds. 


Calcutta 
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Calcutta, Auguft, 1785. 






Wind and Force. 














E denfity E 
A E 
v.| N. |z = M. | N. |. E. e E. - 
Les ` d | m | d | m. | d. | m Point | M.] N.| E 
1 [80 |84 ¡82 22*53|29.50|29.58 co 40 40] o.3] SE Jo |1 |1 [Cloudy 
2 |81 |86 |83 “5 .5$3|. +60 50 30 20 o | 1 jo | Clear 
3 |83 |84 |83 N. M -59| -56| .63 co 20 30 o | r |o [Cloudy 
4 |83 |87 |85 c 4 6o 55|. .60 40 20 20 | 0.1 r|1 jo | ditto 
5 ¡81 |83 |81 T" «59| -.58| .61 40 40 40 | 1.3 ı |r |o | ditto 
6 |80 |83 |81 -56| 54| +60 go 4.0 ço | 0.9 r |x |x | ditto 
7 |81 |84 |81 .58| .56| .6¢ éo 40 5o | 9.2 o |ı |o | ditto 
8 ¡So |82 |81 .63 62 74 6o 50 SO} 1.2 o |ı |r | ditto 
9 |80 |80 |80 74| +74) -76 60 60 50 | o.r o |o |r | ditto: 
1o |79 |84 |82 -74| .68| .70} [60 50 go o|r]|r| ditto 
11 |82 |87 |85 65} .59| +62 60 30 50 o |o |r | Clear 
12 |82 |85 |83 F. 2.4 60} .61| .64 50 30 40 o |1 | 1 |Cloudy 
13 |81 |83 |82 686 .63| .60 64 $0 40 30 o lolo | ditto 
14 |81 |85 |84 .$9| .50| .$7 5° 30 40 | 0.3 o |ı |ı į ditto 
15 |83 ¡86 |84 .53| 49| +57 50 40 30 | 0.4 |- o |r |o | ditto 
16 |82 |83 |82 -54| 53) +57 50 30 200.5 | NE |r |r |2 | ditto 
17 |82 |84 |82 -5O| 54} .62 $0 20 3010.2} SE | x |r |x | ditto 
18 |83 |84 |83 2| .58| .64 $0 30| - [fO] 1.5 t |: |r | ditto 
19 |84 |87 |85 . 60} .58| .63 so 20 30 'olr |2 | ditto 
20 |80 |89 |86 § F. M. .£8| .60| .66 40 O o NE lo |r |£ | Clear 
21 |84 |85 |85 .687 -62 60} .67 20 20 20 SE lo |r |o |Cloudy 
22 |33 |87 |84 62} .57| .64| |30 10 20 | 0.2 4 |x |r f ditto 
23 |83 |85 183 | 61} Go} .66 49 30 30] 0.1 1 la | xr | ditto 
24 |81 |85 |82 .63| 63| .70| [40] [30] |jo|o.3| NE | i|i |r | ditto 
25 |82 |85 |84 | | | 68| .67| .72 40 30 40 1 |r [o |. ditto 
26 |81 |84 |81 L .70| 66| .71: 40 30 40 |.0.3 o lola ditto 
27 |80 |84 |81 "Pra. 23| .70| 781 |4o 30| |3o|o0».1 o jo[r | ditto 
28 |81 |85 |83 —— .78| .72 78 40 10 30 | 0.1 o jo fı | ditto 
29 |81 |85 |83 + | <s94l .67| .76| |so| [20 30 SE |o |o |x | ditto 
30 |82 |84 |85 | -70| .67| .73| |49| |29| |30] or o |o [o | ditto 
gr |82 |83 |82 | .67| .62 9 301 |ao[  |30]| 1-4 ıt |x |r | ditto 
mean|812|843|822 | | 29.62|29.59]| 29-04 50 30 40|9.3] SE |51|1|1 | -loudy 


3Ma 
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A General State of the Weather for September, 1785. 








N. M. L 
THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude ^ 849 | 89? 
Leaft do. - 80 81 
Mean do. - 81 85 $21 
BAROMETER, Greateft do. in. 29.83 29.82 29.87 
Leaít do. - 29.62 29.59 29.66 29.71 
Mean do.. - 29.71 | 29.68 29-75 
Greateft variation | .21 43 ES 
HvcRoMETER, Moifture ^ 45 m. 20m. | 25m. 
Denfity ^ ,687 682 .438 686 
Clear - 8 days. 
Cloudy - 22 do. 
Thunder - 13 times. 
Rain - 16 do. 


Quantity of do. | 11-7 inches. 
Mean heat of the fun at mid-day 110°. 


Tue barometer higher than the former month: about the middle and end, 
great quantities of rain. By account from Berhampore, the quantity of rain 
there muft have been confiderable, and many parts above, the whole coun- 
try being under water, and the river {welling prodigioufly. This month. 
very unhealthy, and many people dying. 


Calcutia, 
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Calcutta, September, 1783. 


kk A MM o á——— — ———— — 


























| Moon’s metia, Hygrometer. 
Farad 7» g | W ind and Foice. 
each v 
| quarter. M. | N. E. ia . 
| | 29.65 |29.64 | 39-74 NE CE 
. - 2 2 |2 |Cloud 
N. M. Js 2 e 0.2 I I l dina 
692 7 p L I I Clear 
^8 ab SE O y O ditto 
p» pe o |I jo | ditto 
76 ex o it LO ditto 
L 71 £ lo lo ditto 
| | p ps t as ditto 
"83 21 o |r ¡o |Cloudy 
F. Q. 8) O i oO ditto 
688 pur 77 O. E lo |r lo | ditto 
28 67 0.3 I |O [t | ditto 
| | al Y 0.6 o lo | 1 | ditto 
| pri “ae NE jo |1 |o | Clear 
| | 6] ss E |? {tle lelea " 
.62| .66 € dH ls eae 
68 he o.8| NE |2 E LI Cloudy 
F. M. is 0.3 2 |I |2 | ditto 
.688 a 22 0.3 SE 2 1 I ditto 
pt dn I.4 r |o |t | ditto 
al e 0.5 1 |2 |2 | ditto 
al ui O.I 3 |2 |2 | ditto 
472 66 si 43H HE - 
la Q. "A| oa o |o |o | Clear 
686 561 dia o |o ¡o |Cloudy 
66| 164 1.3| SE |r |2 |? | ditto 
.62 60 si AE dl de 
'66 pr 0.6 I |2/2 ditto. 
alesis .70| .73 he ete | use 
meani81 {8 824 A: Ei MEM A 129 
5 |82z | | 29.71 [29.68| 29.75 1127| SE [| 1 |o | 
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A General State of the Weather for October, 1785. 


Y 


THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude 


Leaft do. ^ 
Mean do. - 
BAROMETER; Greateít do. in. 
Leatt do. as 


Mean do. - 
Greateít variation 


HYGROMETER, 





Mean denfity 
Clear - 21 days. 
Cloudy - 10 do. 
Thunder - 4 times. 
Rain - 7 do. 
Quantity 1-4 inches. 


Tar mean heat of the fun at mid-day 110°. 


Jue wind began to fet in from the NW about the rath and 13th. 


Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, October, 1785. 


























| — Barometer. "cem | Y ind and Force. 
nfit E 
at ' M | N | E mG 
i l quarter. ii ae - d. |m. |d. |m. | d. [m Point. |M. | N. | E. 

1 |83 |85 |84 | 29-84. | 29.80|:29.85 3230|20} |10 NE [o |o |o | Clear 
2 |81 |85 | 83 .83| .82| BE 10|40 30 o [9 jo | ditto 
3 |83 |87 |85 N.M .83| .81| .86|1o| (130 10 O |O |O | ditto 
4 |82 |87 | 84 j "T; .35| .85| .9o|ro 40 IO OJO [:1- | ditto 
5 |82 |87 |84 J “2 .88| .86| .93 o |39 O o |o |o'| ditto 
6 |84 |88 |85 95| .88| .92 IO |1O O O |O jo | ditto 
7 |83 |87 |85 .9o| .82| .9o o [to O o |o |I- | ditto 
8 |82 |85 | 8t 88 82| .9o o [to O O. 1 1 |1 |t [Cloud 
9 |81 | 82 |80 | .88] .85| .9: io} O 10} 0.6 I |2:|2 | ditto 
10 |78 |84 | 81 F. Q. Ql 88} .96 10 |30 IO t |I |I. | ditto 
11 [81 |85 | 83 6 . .96 go] -.94 10 |20. 1O O«I o |: |o | Clear 
12 |83 |87 | 82 95 -94 go| +96 o |30 IO NW |o |t |r | ditto 
13 |82 |87 |85 .95| .9o| -96 o |40 20 O |I |o | ditto 
14 |83 |88 | 85 .95 89| +93] 10 40 IO O |1 |r | ditto 
15 |84 |88 |84 293 gr} .98 o |40 20 O |1 |o- f| ditto 
16 |83 |85 |85 F.M .98 93| -96 o |to O ol1 |r | ditto 
17 |83 |87 |84 D. 4  .97 92| -93 IO |40 IO r |! |© | ditto 
18 |81 |88 | 8e ] ^95 .93| -89| -93 o|so| [20 t |I fo | ditto 
19 | 82 |88 | 83 .92| :96| -94 o |30 20 O|t [1 | ditto 
20 |81 |85 |83 l go} .84| -.96|1o 5° 30 1 |! |1-| ditto 
21 481 | 86 | 83 | | go 88| .9r|20 5° 30 o |I |O || ditto 
22 | 79 97 82 .92 94 .89 IO ço 20 O |I |I ditto 
23 | 79 | 96 | 82 | QI 87] +93] 10 ga 30 O |! jo | ditto 
24 | 80 |85 |83 Yy .92| .90| -95|20 40 20 r |O |o | ditto 
25 |79 86 84. at :94 JO :94 O |30 20 O |I |O | ditto 

26 | 79 | 83 | 79 "9 ele) 88| +90 o | 20. 10, o.2-| SW |o |2 |z' [Cloudy* 
27 |79 |82 | 80 .86| .82| -88 30 IO 20| R | NE |o |2 |1 | ditto 
28 |78 |82 | 79 | .87 84| .88 30 O 20) o |2 |1 | ditto 
29 | 77 82 79 .9 82 .92 30 IC rol o 2 2 ditto 
30 |78 |82 |79 | go} .86| .92 30 10 10, 0.3 NW |o |1 |o | ditto 
$31 |87 | 82 |80 | 92} *99| .95| )|39| | | |!9 0.1 _NE o |O |o | ditto 
Mean} 81 | 853 |824 |. | 29.90 |29.87129.96| 31 8125 | 1]104 3, 114|. NW f$ | t. |3 | Clear 
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A General State of the Weather for November, 1785. 





M. N, 


THERMOMETER, Greateít altitude, 80 85 
Leaft do. - 67 74 76 
Mean do. - 73 78% 

BAROMETER, Greateít do. in. 30.10 30.08 A 
Leaít do. - 29.90 29.82 29.80 —" 
Mean do. - 29-99 29.98 30.80 9-9 
Greateft variation, .20 26 32 

HYGROMETER, 15 d 25 d 20 d. " 
Mean denfity, 709 2720 «706 795 


Clear - 26 days. 
Cloudy - 4 do. 
Rain > 4 times. 
Quantity do. 0-5 inches. 


MEAN heat of the fun at mid-day 100”, 


Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, November, 1784. 









Hygrometer., 



























: Wind and Force. 
e N. E. a 
" dor EARL aE 
Q | each M. N. E. d. | m. | d. |m. | d. | m. 2 lo Clear 
- N. | E. | quarter. | go |29 96 20|10 -- bl2 lo = 
ETT tak e cad hubs 10 : o | ditto 
z 179185 02 | -95| -93|30 pe mm. PM R ~ i 2 | ditto 
2 [80/85 N. M. .93| .97|29.9 10 ditto 
2 |3o ¡94 90 696 L 91 087 qe - 20| R og be > ditto 
4 [79/81 [79 go, 82] .87| |20 IO si be Cloudy 
5 77181 [79 | .38| .85| .80 [> 30 0.4 21215 ditto 
6 |79|82 79 | 93| 90| +97 q 30 30 i : Clear 
7 178|81 |So .93| 90 :93 a 10 30 a t lo | ditto 
8 177177 75 | Fa. | wp E D al ign uis te) dim 
9 173170 7* P 706 94| -94| 903) [301201 o t |o | ditto 
IO 73 149 1/7 0:04 |30.00/ .IO j^ 20 - I | ditto 
II |73 90 (T | 3 «10 O4 27 O 30 d bs O ditto 
12 |75|80 [76 wm cm = m o| r la | ditio 
13 |74|79 |75 pod ng] one co| |3o o | : lo | ditto 
14 172177 |75 .00 |29.96 | 29.9 ca cO 30 olr lo] ditto 
16 |72|77 78 710 | -96| .96 "— ol |4o| |3o 2 lo ly ditto 
17 173/79 |: 30.02 | 30.02} .00/3 o 30 r |r | ditto 
18 |74|79 76 | — a umm t la |= [Clondy 
19 |73|798 74 IO} +04| II A 50 IO Get 2 |2 lo Clear 
20 173 177 75 | :07 S jdn a 20 io Ofr |: | ditto 
21 |71|77 |73 Oh) de) sm q 20 Io t Ir |r | ditto 
22 |09|79 ds iL Q. -OT |29-94 [29-97 "" 40 30 2|ı |x | ditto 
23 |71|77 |75 12 ]29.98| .93 pi pen co| |3o t |r |r | ditto 
24 173177 |74 J 7 " '.93| -90 pr m so| [40 t |r |z | ditto 
25 171177 a 94| -92 = ia cO 40 tı |1 |1 | ditto 
26 |71177 ra 30.02 [30.02 sr. 40 50 40 o |2 |1 | ditto 
27 (79175 |72 05] 69; 95 P 50 40 o |r lo | ditto 
29 |07 |74 [71 o2] -94 ||| zc 3| 9o5/WW12]1213 
30 167/74 172 er pr 30.00/20| 7125 
“mean; 731782175 | 


A General 
3 N 
Vor. If 
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A General State of the Weather for December, 1783. 


M N. E | 

THERMOMETER, Greateft altitude 70 70 "3 

Leaít do.  .- 63 7 1 - 66 I 69 

Mean do. - 652 733 69 
BAROMETER, pL do. in. 30.09 30.06 30.10 

Leaít do. - " 29.97 29.90 20» 

Mean do. ~ Ht s san | see 

Greateft variation. I3 216 ET 
HYGROMETER, . |». $od god 4od -16 

Mean denfity .721 .709 719 | P 

Clear - 31: days. 


THE weather throughout the month remarkably clear and pleafant, and 


much milder than it is ufually at this feafon of the year. 


MEAN heat of the fun at mid-day, about 96°. 


Thermom. 


-y 
à 
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Calcutta, December, 1785. 



























p FEROCES: « —À . | Wind and Force. 
matey . 3 
cac 
uarter M. | N. E. Point. |m. ES | ^" 
30.00 |29.97 [29-99 N WWW |1¿1fo | Clear 
:95130.00 O |x jo | ditto 
i .02 o|2 |o | ditto 
.98| .03 o |o [o | ditto 
96] .00|: I|rt|r | ditto 
:95 [29:99 o |r jo | ditto 
:9 :99 t |r fı | ditto 
«99 [30.04. ol|rlr | ditto 
99; +05 o|rj|r [ditto 
:97| -04 o |ı |o | ditto 
94) «10 r |r {o | ditto 
99} .08 o |1 |ı | ditto 
30.05| .o8 ol2l|r | ditto 
04; +09 O |r |o | ditto 
03] +09 tT jr |r | ditto 
9S) «95 t |1 |o | ditto 
.O02| .04 o|rir | ditto 
.00 .02 O I i ditto 
«091 Ol r |£ [o | ditto 
29-97} +05 tit ir | ditto 
-98| .o2 O jr |r | ditto 
98} .03 o |1 [o | ditto 
:97| +03 o |t [o | ditto 
91| .06 ofr jr | ditto 
«90 .02 ol í ditto 
.96| .oo 1 [1 [o | ditto 
:95| +00 oj1 "| 1 | ditto 
:97 «OI : lr ditto 
Sri «e o |r [o | ditto 
30.06 07 Oo I t ditto 
UE | ]9 |: [o | ditto 
30.02 | 30.03|30 | Ifill 
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From the foregoing Diary of the Weather, it may be remarked in 
regard to the variation of the Barometer, that during the cold feafon, from 
November to March, the mercury is at its greateít height, and at the loweft 
during the rainy months, May, June, July, Auguft, and September. The 
variation of the Thermometer, or the difference between the temperature 
of mid-day and that of the morning and evening is very trifling, feldom 
exceeding 3 or 4° during the rains, whereas, during the cold feafon, the 
difference is 8 or 10? 
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ABSTRACT OF A METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, KEPT AT CALCUTTA, 1784, 
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II. 


A SYNOPSIS 
OF THE 
DIFFERENT CASES THAT MAY HAPPEN IN DEDUCING THE LONGITUDE 
OF ONE PLACE FROM ANOTHER, BY MEANS OF ARNOLD'S CHRONO 
METERS, AND OF FINDING THE RATES WHEN THE DIFFERENCE OF 
LONGITUDE IS GIVEN. 





BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. 
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T was formerly the cuftom to give rules for calculation, without any 

inveftigation of their principles; but the contrary method has fo much 
taken place of late, that thofe who are not acquainted with the theory of 
a fubject, are feldom in a capacity of calculating at all; and thofe who are 
acquainted with it, muft either lofe time by recurring thereto continually, 
or run the hazard of often making miftakes. Indeed the ufe of practical 
rules is fo obvious, that NEw Tow has often given them when he has 
omitted their demonftrations; and the want of them has been noted by 
Bacon among the deficiencies of learning. The Hindoos were fo particu- 
larly attentive in that refpect, that they ufually gave two rules for the fame: 
operation; one couched in the fhorteft terms poffible, and often in verfe, 
for the eafe of the memory; and the other more at length, asan explana- 
tion. It therefore is much to be wifhed that authors would revert to the. 
ancient cuftom fo far, as to pay fome attention to the reduction of their 
knowledge to practice, that people may not be under the neceffity of invefli- 


gaung rules at the time that they want to ufe them. 


THE 
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Tue following is one rule, out of a great number, that I drew up for 
my own ufe in determining the fituations of places in Judia; and I infert it 


here on account of its utility and eafinefs of application. 


Let E = Error of the Watch from mean time at the firft place ; 


e — Error from mean time at the fecond place; 


T — Time by the Watch at the fecond place, when the error was e ; 


D = Difference of Longitude between the places; 


N — Interval of mean time between the obfervations at the two places 
(found by taking the interval by the Watch, and corre&ing it ac- 


cording to the eftimated rate, &c,) 


r — Rate of the Watch, or what it gains or lofes in a day of mean time. 


Then, 


1f 
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III. 


MEMORANDUMS CONCERNING AN OLD BUILDING, 
IN THE HADJIPORE DISTRICT, 


NEAR THE GUNDUCK RIVER, &c. 


BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. 


HE pyramids of Egypt, as well as thofe lately difcovered in Ireland (and 
probably too the Tower of BABEL) feem to have been intended for 


nothing more than images of MAHADEO. 


Two ofthe Sakkara pyramids, defcribed by NonpEw, are like many 
of the fmall ones, ufually built of mud, in the villages of Bengal: one 
of the pyramids of Da/hour, drawn by Pocock, is nearly fimilar to that I 
am going to mention, except in the acuteneís of the angle: moft of the 
Pagodas of the Carnatic are either complete or truncated pyramids; and 
an old Stone Building, without any cavity, which I faw in Yambeah, near 
the Catabedu River, on the Aracan Coaft, differed fo little from a pyramid, 
that I did not fufpect it was meant for the image of SEEv a, till I was told 
it by the natives. 


Tue largeft building of the kind which I have yet feen in Zzdia, is 
about two days journey up the Gunduck River, near a place called Keffereah : 
it goes by the name of ** Bueem Satn’s Dewry,” but feems evidently 
intended for the well known image of MarrADpEo, having originally been 


Vt. Ls 30 a cylinder 
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a cylinder placed upon the fruftum of a cone, for the purpofe of being feen 
at a diftance. It is at prefent very much decayed ; and it is not eafy to tell 
whether the upper part of the cylinder has been globular or conical; a 
confiderable quantity of the outfide is fallen down, but it ftill may be feen 


a good diftance up and down the river. 


The day I went from the river to view it was fo uncommonly hot, that 
the walk and a fever together obliged me to truít to the meafurements of a 
fervant. For want of a better inftrument, he took the circumference of the 
cylindrical part in lengths of a fpear, and from that as a Ícale, and a fketch 
of the building taken at a diítance, 1 deduced the following dimenfions. 
W hat dependence there may be on his meafures I cannot determine ; but 


probably they are not very erroneous. 


Diameter of the Cylindrical part, - - á - 64. feet 
Height of the Cylinder, - - - - = - 65 
Height of the Conic Fruftum on which the Cylinder is placed, 95 
Diameter of the Cone at the bafe, " - " " 563 


Boru the Cone and the Cylinder were of bricks; thofe of the laft 
were of different fizes, many of them two fpans long and one broad ; others 
were of the common fize, but thinner, and they were well burnt, though 
bedded in mortar little better than mud. “There did not appear any figns of 
the Cylinder's being hollow : the conical part was overgrown with jungle, 


but I broke through it in feveral places, and found it everywhere brick. 


I po not recollect whether it be vifible from the fite of the ancient city 
where the famous Pillar of Simgeah ftands, or not; but have a faint idea 
that 
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that it is. What the intention of thefe extraordinary columns may have 
been originally, is perhaps not fo eafy to tell: at firft fight it would feem 
that they were for holding inícriptions, becaufe thofe of Bettiah, Delhi, and 
Illahabad, have infcriptions (though in a character that has not been yet 
decyphered) ; but the pillar of Simgeah feems to have none whatever, for 
fome Bramins told me they attended at the time it was dug to the foun- 
dation, near twenty feet under ground, by a gentleman of Paina, who had 
hopes to have found fome treafures; and that there was not the leaít vef- 
tige of any infcription upon it. Probably thofe pillars, CLEOPATRA” 
Needle, and the Dev;/'s Bolts at Boroughbridge, may all have the fame reli- 
gious origin. 


PERHAPS the connexion of time and place may apologize for the 
diverfity of the fubjeét, in mentioning that, while I fat under the fhade 
of a large tree near the pyramid, on account of the fultry heat, fome of the 
people of the adjacent village came and played there with Cowries on a 
diagram that was formed, by placing five points in a circular order, and 
joining every pair of alternate points by a line, which formed a kind of 
pentagon. This brought to my recollection a circumítance told me by a 
gentleman in England ; that an old piece of filver plate had been dug out 
of the earth with fuch a figure upon it; the ufe of it was totally unknown, 
as well as the age; and 1 was defired to find what geometrical properties 
the figure poffeffed : one I remember was, that if any number of points 
whatever were placed ina circular order, and each two alternate points joined, 
then the fum of all the falient angles of the figure would be equal to two 
right angles when the number of points was odd; but equal to four right 
angles when the number was even. Eucr1»'s properties of the angles of the 
triangle and trapezium, are particular cafes of thefe ; but I had no fufpicion 

302 of 
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of the real intention of the figure till I faw the ufe here made of it. Ie 
feems however an argument in favour of the identity of the Druids and 
Bramins, as well as another well known diagram, ufually called the Walls 
of Troy, which was ufed originally in the Hindoo aítrology. Thefe figures 
however appear to have flowed from a much higher fource, and to have 
relation to what Le1BNITZ had a diítant idea of, in his Analyfis of Situation, 
Evcrripn in his Porifms, and GIRARD perhaps in his Reftitution of them. In 
fact, as the modern Algebraifts have the advantage of transferring a great 
part of their labour from the head to the hands, fo there is reafon to believe 
that the Hindoos had mechanical methods of reafoning geometrically, much 
more extenfive than the elementary methods made ufe of at prefent ; and that 
even their games were deduced from and intended perhaps to be examples 


of them ; but this deferves to be treated more at length elfewhere. 


Fae fame apology may perhaps excufe my mentioning here, that the 
idea of the JVZe's deriving its floods from the melted fnows, as well as the 
Ganges, appears to be rather imaginary: they feem to be caufed princi- 
pally by the rains; for the high hills beyond the Herdwar apparently re- 
tain their fnow all the year, and therefore the quantity melted could never 
produce the enormous {well of the Ganges, not to mention that the effect 
of a thaw feems different from what would arife from the mere difference of 
heat, and therefore might partly take place in winter and the dry feafon. 
That the rains are fufficient for the purpofe, without recurring to the hypo- 
thefis of melted fnows, appears from the following fact :—A little before 
J obferved the aforefaid pyramid, I had been a confiderable diftance up the 
Gunduck ; the river was low for the time of the year, and the hills that 
fkirt the borders of Nepaul were clear, and apparently not above fifteen 

cofs 
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cofs diftant ; foon after, a heavy fhower fell upon them for fome hours, and 
the river foon after was filled to the very banks, and continued fo for many 
days; and large trees were torn up by the roots, and came driving down with 
fuch force by the torrent, that my boat was often endangered. Now on 
thefe hills there was actually no fnow whatever ; and as the rife was obvioufly 


caufed by the rains, it may reafonably be concluded that the fame effect has: 
the fame caufe in other places. 


OBSER- 


IV. 


OBSERVATIONS OF SOME OF THE ECLIPSES 


OF JUPITER'S SATELLITES. 





BY MR. REUBEN BURROW.. 





The following in the Ganges and Burampootre Rivers.. 





Apparent time 1787. 


d h , 
Sept. 23 11 41 9 

24 15 41 22 
O&. 11 12 45 14 


Nov. 19 8 56 32 


Dec. 3 14 10 54 


Satellite. 


me C9 e PO) pu O cm PO om DO NO OD ru BO GO = C9 NO 


W eather. 


Moderate, 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 


Very Hazy, 
Moderate, 


Hazy, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


Im. or Em. 


Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 


Emer. 


Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 


Emer. 


Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 


Emer. 


Place of Obfervation. 


Bankipore Granary.. 
Ditto. 
Colgong; Cleveland’s Bungalo. 
Mouth of Jellingy. 
Shore of Ganges South of Pubna. 
Ditto. 
Coffundah; Nullah. _ 
Dacca; Nabob's houfe. 
Tealcopee, Burrampooter. 
Bakkamar Chorr. 
Ditto. 
Cazycotta.. 
Goalparah. 
Ditto.. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Budjrapore.. 
Ditto. 
Tingarchor. 
Ditto.. 
Luckipore. . 


The following on the Arracan Coaft. 





Apparent time 1788. 
d h 


/ i 
Feb. o 10 19 I9: 


12 12 13 54 
21 8 39 29 
23 10 57 53 
23 10 33 13 


Satcllite. 


l 
l 
1 
2 
1 


Weather. 


Moderate, 
A little hazy 
Moderate, . 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 





Im. or Em. 


F mer. 


Emer. 
Emer. 


Emer. 
Emer. 


Place of Obfervation. 


Cheduba, Flag Staff Point. 
Ditto, Maykasvoody Fort. 
Yambeah Ty Fort. 

Ditto, Kayaonemo. 
Cheduba ; Cedar Point. 


The 
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The following were obferved at Colonel IVatyon's Docks at Kidderpore, 
near the Mouth of the Nullah. 


Place of Obfervation. 


Apparent time 1788. Satellite. | Weather. | Im. or Eum. 





Lj 0 a“ 

Mar. 15 8 36 36 1 Moderate, Emer. 
19 7 54 2 2 Ditto, Emer. 

22 10 34 41 1 Ditto, Emer. 

31 7 1 24 1 Ditto, Emer. 


The following in the Ganges and Rohilcund, Sc. 





Place of Obfervation. 





Apparent time 1788. | Satellite. Weather. | Im. or Em. 
d h 4 lad 
Oct. ^8 14 35 30 3 Moderate, Emer. Bankipore. 
29 14 3 4 1 Ditto, Imm. Benares Obfervatory. 
Nov. 1 15 42 36 2 Ditto, Imm. Chunar Camp. 
12 17 44 23 1 Hazy, Imm. Illahabad Fort. 
14 12 11 29 1 Ditto, Imm. Correahcotta. E 
20 10 48 28 3 Moderate; Imm. In the Ganges 3m below Nudjift 
20 14 9 52:: 3 Ditto, Emer. Ghur. 
21 13 58 32 1 Ditto, Imm. Jaujemow. . 
27 14 44 29 3 Ditto, Imm. Cawnpore; Magazine Gaut. 
28 15 49 22 1 Ditto, Imm. Ditto. 
30 10 17 2 1 Ditto, Imm. Ditto. 
Dec. 3 15 2 23 2 Ditto, Imm. paa Gaut. " 
7 1. 6 35 I Ditto, Imm. aft of Canouge, O° 2° 29”. 
14 13 54 57 l Ditto, Imm. Futtyghur Magazine. 
21 9 20 53 2 Ditto, Imm. Ditto, Dr. Cook's Gaut. 
21 15 44 51 1 Ditto, Imm. Ditto. 
23 10 12 34 1 Ditto, Imm. Ditto. 
28 17 35 22:: 1 Hazy, Imm. C utterah. 
um 2 48 1 Moderate, Imm. Fereedpore. 
789. 
Jan. 4 14 26 28 2 Ditto, Imm. Nabobgunge. 
6 13 53 41 l Ditto, Imm. Pillibeat ; Eed Gah. 
8 8 20 16: 1 Ditto, Imm. Shairgurr. 
9 14 10 39 3 Ditto, Imm. Bowerkah. 
22 14 15 50 I | Ditto, Emer. Bhyrah. 
24 844 1 1 Ditto, Emer. 'Takoord war. 
29 14 15 36 2 Ditto, Emer. Nidjibabad. 
29 16 7 14 1 Hazy, Emer. Ditto. 
Feb. 14 13 22 49 8 Moderate, Emer. Amrooah. 
14 14 23 40 1 Ditto, Emer. Ditto. 
16 8 48 8 2 Ditto, Emer. Huflenpore 
16 8 51 53 1 Hazy, Emer. Ditto. 
17 6 53 its 4. Ditto, Imm. Seeríah. 
17 11 6 44: 4. Ditto, Emer. Ditto. 
23 10 50 1 l Ditto, Emer. Chandowfy. 
Mar. 2 12 48 13 1 | Moderate, | Emer. Futtyghur, Dr. Cook's G: ut. 
2 !4 11 10° 2 Ditto, Emer. Ditto. 


Apparent 


^ ^ e e too e 


a\oparent tine 1289. 


^ . sb D 
Niar. 11 4) 
is 11 
"O 9 
Ey y 
CI RÀ 
09 10 
April 3 9 
JO li 
J9 8 
25 10 


Satcl!ite. 





Weather. 


— — 





Moderate, 
] Ditto, 
2 Ditto, 
1 Ditto, 
2 Ditto, 
3 Ditto, 
l Ditto, 
1 Very hazy, 
l Hazy 
1 Moderate, 


— ——c— o mc —UáÁ —— ^ 0 on 


— 


Im. or Em. | 


Emerton, 


Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Imm. 

Emer. 
Emcer. 
Fmer. 
Emmer. 
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Place of Obfervation. 





— — — 








Mobarickpore Gaut. 
Chunar Fort. 
Benares Obfervatory. 
Bankypore Granary. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Patna ; Chehelfuttoon. 
Mongeer ; Rocky Point. 
Rajmahal. 
Teacally Dumdumma. 


The following were obferved at Ruffahpugly, near Calcutta. 





Apparent time 1789. 





May 12 8 48 
Dec. 19 11 59 
19 It 5 
02 11 23 
296 13 49 
1790. 
Jan. 2 15 39 
18 13 49 
23 10 44 
24 9 40 
27 10 3S 
3} lS 36 
Feb. 1 17 32 
39 19 1 
17 10 38 
19 12 33 
26 14 28 
28 8 57 
Mar. 1 9 O 
5 16 24 
16 7 18 
23 9 14 
o6 T 30 


il 


Satellite. 


Weather. 








Moderate, 
Hazy 
Ditto, 
Moderate, 
Ditto 


m LD C M pad 


Ditto, 
Mift & wind, 
Ditto, 
Hazy, 
Moderate, 
Very hazy, 
Hazy, 
Moder. 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Hazy, 
Moder. 
Ditto, 
Hazy, 
Moder. 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


eomm pi p US too md IND mio td O tl US ND fom 


Im. or Em. 





Emer. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 


Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Imm. 





Place of Obfervation. 


The two following were at Jowgatta, near Krifhnagur. 





Apparent time 1790. 


d h 


Apr. 22 10 27 30 
22 11 31 10 


, 


VoL. II. 


a 





Satellite. 
2 Moderate, 
l Ditto. 


g P 


W eather. | Im. or Em. 





Emer. 
Emer. 


Places of Obfervation. 





THOSE 
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Those to the 31ft of March 1 788, were obferved with a glaís made by 
WATKINS, that magnified about 110 times; thofe from thence to the 12th 
of May 1790, were obferved with one of RamspeEn’s telefcopes, of the 
fort lately made for the navy ; and the remainder with a glaís made by Dor- 
LAND, that magnifies about eighty times. 


I sHALL conclude thefe obfervations with a remark that highly concerns 
both the buyers and makers of teleícopes ; namely, that the parts which 
compofe. the object-glaís of an Achromatic, are generally put together in 
fuch a manner that they cannot be taken afunder ; and the brafs part that 
they are bedded in, fhoots a number of chymical ramifications between the 
glaíTes, that in the courfe of a year renders a telefcope of little or no fervice. 
This defeét the maker may eafily remove, by making the compound object- 


glafs capable of being taken. to piecss, or the parts in fome other fubftance 
not liable to thus defe&.. 


A P PEN- 
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V. 


A PROOF THAT THE HINDOOS HAD THE 
BINOMIAL THEOREM. 





BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. 








HE z//ands inthe Bay of Bengal, are many of them covered with fhell 

and marine productions to a great height ; and there are beds of large 
fmooth pebbles near the Herdwar, fome hundreds of feet above the prefent 
level of the Gazges ; the fea has therefore gradually been retiring, and 
confequently the pofition of the Equator was formerly farther north than 
it is at prefent in this part of the earth : and if a few fimilar obíervations 
were made in other countries, it is evident that the ancient fituation of the 
pole upon the furface of the earth might be determined fufficiently near 
for explaining many difficulties and paradoxes in Geographical Antiquities : 
for this purpofe alfo it would be advifeable to have permanent meridian 
lines drawn in high northern latitudes, to be compared in fucceeding ages ; 


and alío to have marks cut upon rocks in the fea, to fhew the proper level 


of the water. 


Ix the aforefaid pofition of the Equator, the fands of Turtary were inha- 
bitable, and the Siberian climates temperate; the deferts of the Lefer 
Bukharia were then part of the feat of the Paradi/e of Mofes; and the four 
facred rivers of Eden went through India, China, Siberia, and into the 
Cafpian Sea, relpeltively. This appears from a Bramin map of the world, 

3F35 jn 
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in the Saxz/crit language, which I met with about two years ago in the higher 
parts of India, together with a valuable Treatife of Geography upon the 
fy(tem of Boodh; both of which 1 communicated, with my idea on the 
fubject, to Mr. Wirronp, of the Bengal Engineers: and from him the 
world may expect fhortly to be favoured with the firft true reprefentation of 


Scriptural and Hindoo Geography. 


From the aforefaid country the Hindoo religion probably fpread over 
the whole earth: there are figns of it in every northern country, and in 
almoft every fyftem of worfhip. In England, itis obvious, Stonehenge is 
evidently one of the temples of Boodh; and the arithmetic, the aftro- 
nomy, aítrology, the holidays, games, names of the ftars, and figures of 
the conftellations ; the ancient monuments, laws, and even the languages 
of the different nations, have the flrongeft marks of the fame original. The 
woríhip of the fun and fire, human and animal facrifices, &c. have appa- 
rently once been univeríal ; the religious ceremonies of the papifts feem in 
many parts to. be a mere fervile copy of thofe of the Go/zzgzs and Fakeers ; 
the Chriftan Aícetics were very little different from their filthy original the 
Byraggys, &c.: even the hell of the northern nations is not at all like the 
hell of the fcripture, except in fome few particulars; but it is fo ftriking 
a likeneís of the hell of the 7ZZoos, that I (hould not at all be furprized 
if the ftory of the foldier that faw it in Saint Parricxk’s Purgatory, 
defcribed in Marruew Panrs's Hiftory, fhould hereafter turn out to 
be a tranflation of the San/crit, with the names changed. The dif- 
ferent tenets of Popery and Dei/in have a great fimilarity to the two doctrines 
of Brahma and Boodh; andas the Bramins were the authors of the Ptolemaic 
fyftem, fo the Boodhifts appear to have been the inventors of the ancient 
Philolaic or Copernican, as well as of the do&rine of attraction ; and proba- 

bly 
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bly too the eftablifhed religion of the Greeks and the Eleufinian myfteries 

may only be varieties of the two different fects. That the Druids of 
Britain were Bramins, is beyond the leaft fhadow-of a doubt; but that they 

were all murdered and their Íciences loft, is out of the bounds of probabi- 
lity; it is much more likely that they turned fchoolmafters, and freemafons, 
and fortune-tellers; and in this way part of their fciences might eafily 
defcend to pofterity, as we find they have done. An old paper, faid to have 
been found by Locke, bears a confiderable degree of internal evidence both 
of its own antiquity and of this idea ; and on this hypothefis it will be eafy 
to account for many difficult matters that perhaps cannot fo clearly be done 
on any other, and particularly of the great fimilarity between the Hindoo 
fciences and ours. A comparifon between our oldeft fcientific writers and 
thofe of the Hindoos will fet the matter beyond difpute; and fortunately the 
works of Bede carry us twelve hundred years back, which is near enough 
to the times of the Druids, to give hopes of finding there fome of their 
remains. 1 fhould have made the comparifon myfelf, but Bede is not an 
author to be met with in this country ; however, I compared an Aftrolabe 
in the Nagry character (brought by Dr. Mackinnon from Jynagur) with 
CuaAvcER'!s defcription, and found them to agree moft minutely ; even the 
center pin which CHAUCER calls ** the horfe,” has a horfe’s head upon it in 
the inftrument ; therefore if CHauceEr”s defcription fhould happen to be a 
tranflation from Bede, it will be a ftrong argument in favour of the hypothefis ; 
for we then could have nothing from the Arabians. What Bungey and Swiffet 
may contain, will alío deferve enquiry ; and that the comparifon may be 
the readier made where the books are procurable, I mean very fhortly to 
publifh tranflations of the Leelavotty and Beej Ganeta, or the Arithmetic and 
Algebra of the Hindoos. 

11 
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Ir is much to be feared, however, that many of the beft treatifes of the 
iHindoos are loft, and that many of thofe that remain are imperfect. By the 
help of a Pundit 1 tranflated part of the Beej Ganeta near fix years ago, 
when no European but myfelf, I believe, even fufpected that the Hindoos 
had any Algebra ; but finding that my copy was imperfect, I deferred com- 
pleting the tranflation, in hopes of procuring the remainder. I have fince 
found a {mall part more, and have feen many copies ; but from the plan 
of the work (which in my opinion is the beft way of judging) they ftill 
feem all to be imperfect, though the copier generally takes care to put at 
the end of them, that they are complete. I have the fame opinion 
of the Leclavatty, and for the fame reafon. Indeed, it is obvious 
that there muft have been treatifes exifüng where Algebra was carried 
much farther; becaufe many of their rules in aftronomy are approxi- 
mations deduced from infinite feries, or at leaft have every appearance of 
it; fuch, for inftance, as finding the fine from the arc, and the contrary ; 
and finding the angles of a right angled triangle from the hypothenufe 
and fides, independent of tables of fines; and feweral others of a fimilar 
nature, much more complicated. 1 have been informed by one of their 
Pundits, that fome time ago there were other treatifes of Algebra, befides 
that juft mentioned, and much more difficult, though he had not feen 
them; and therefore, as it is poffible they may ftill be exifting, and yet be 
in danger of perifhing very foon, it is much to be wifhed that people 
would collect as many of the books of ícience as poffible (their poetry is 
in no danger) and particularly thofe of the doctrine of Boop, which per- 
haps may be met with towards Thibes. ‘That many of their beft books are 
depraved and loft, is evident, becanfe there is not now a fingle book of geome- 
trical elements to be met with ; and yet that they had elements not long ago, 


and apparently more extenfive than thofe of Evcr 1p, is obvious from fome 
of 
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of their works of no great antiquity. The fame remarks are applicable to 
their Cofmographical Remains, in fome of which there are indications of an 
aftronomy fuperior to that of the Soon v 4 SIDDHANT, and fuch popular 


treatifes. 


Tır we can therefore find fome of their more fuperior works, it muft 
be rather from the form and conftruction of their aftronomical tables and 
rules, and the properties implied in their accidental folutions of quef- 
tions, &c. that we can judge what they formerly knew, than otherwife. “That. 
they were acquainted with a differential method fimilar to Newron’s, I 
Shall give many reafons for believing, in a treatife on the Principles of the 
lindoo Aftronomy, which I began more than three years ago, but was pre- 
vented from finifhing, by a troublefome and Jaborious employment that for 
two years gave me no leifure whatever; and which (though the {mall time 
I had to fpare fince has been employed in writing a comment on the works 
of Newron, and explaining them to a very ingenious native, who is traní- 
lating them into -4rabic) I hope ere long to have an opportunity of 
completing. At prefent i fhal only give an extract of a paper explaining 
the conftraction of fome tables, which firít led me to the idea of their 
having a differential method ; itis part of one out of a number of papers 
that were written in the latter part of the year 1783 and the beginning of 
1784, and of which feveral copies were taken by different people, and 
fome of them fent to England. This particular extract was to inveftigate 
the rules at pages 253, 254, and 255 of Monf. Grex T1r's Voyage, of 
which the Author fays, ** Je n'ai pu favoir fur quels piincipes cette table. 


« eft fondée," &c. and is as follows: 


« Now, by proceeding in the manner explained in the aforcfaid paper, 


‘© to calculate the right afcenfion and afcenfional difference for 77rvalsur, 
** and 
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** and afterwards taking, the differences algebraically, and reducing them to 


s< puls of a Gurry, as in the following table, the principles of the method 
** will be evident. 





S Obl. Aícens. Firft diff. of Obl. Ditto reduced to | Do. farther 
R. X Afc. diff. Af enfion. Puls of a Gurry. reduced. 
o , o , o f o / 
O o o—o. O 


1 | 27 54—2 19 | 27 54—2 19 279—23 





2 | 57 49—4 13 | 29 55—1 54 |  299—19 
3 9o O—4 59 32 11—o 46 322— 8 
4 | 122 11—4 13 32 11+0 46 322+ 8 
5 | 152 6—2 19 | 29 55-41 54 299 +19 
6| 180 o+o o 27 54+2 19 2794-23 
7 | 200 54-2 19| 27 54-2 19 | 279-23 
8 | 237 49+4 13 | 29 57-1 54 299 +19 
9|270 o+4 59 32 II-d-O 46 322 + 8 
IO | 302 11+4 13 32 11—o 46 322— 8 
11| 332 6+2 19 | 29 55—1 54 299—19 
12 | 360 o+o o 27 54—2 19 279—23 


** The fifth and fixth columns fufficiently explain the tables in page 
<€ 253.and 254 of Monf. GENTIL ; but there remains a part more diff- 
** cult, namely, why in calculating the Baja,” or the doubles of the firft 
** differences of the afcenfional difference, ** 23 of the length of the fhadow 
** is taken for the firft; + of the firft term a for the fecond, and 4 of the 
** firft term for the third." ‘* The primary reafon of taking differences 
** here, feems to be that the chords may be nearly equal to the arcs, and 


es that, 
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| that, by adding of the differences, the arcs themfelves may be found 


nearly ; the reafon will appear from the following inveftigation : — Ler 
N be the equatorial fhadow of the Bramins in Bingles ; then 720 the 
length of the Gwomon, or twelve Ongles, will be to N the fhadow as 
radius to the tangent of the latitude; and radius to the tangent of the 
latitude as the tangent of the declination to the fine of the aícenfional 
difference; confequently, 720 is to N as the tangent of declination to 
the fine of the afcenfional difference. Now if the declinations for one, 
two, and three figns be fubftituted in the laft proportion, we get the fines 
of the three afcenfional differences in terms of N and known quantities 5 
and if thefe values be fubftituted in the Newtonian form for finding the 
arc from the fine, we get the arcs in parts of the radius; and if each 
of thefe be multiplied by 3600, and divided by 6,28318, the values come 
out in puls of a Gurry if N be in Bingles, but in parts ofa Gurry if N 
be in Ongles; and by taking the doubles we get the values nearly as 
follows :— 


Values. Difference. 
0,00000 N 
0,33056 N | 0,33056 N= N nearly, f d by the 
0,59928 N 0,26872 N=å4 of + of N nearly, [US — y 
0,70860 N | 0,10932 IN— of 4 N nearly, 


« Now becaufe the values in the firft column are doubles of the af- 
cenfional differences for one, two, and three fines, their halves are the 
aícenfional differences in parts of a Gurry, fuppofing N to be in Ongles ; 
and if each of thefe halves be multiplied by fixty, the produéts, namely 
9,9168 N, 17,9784. N, and 21,2580 N, will be the fame in puls of a 
Gurry; and if to get cach of thefe nearly, in round numbers, the 
whole be multiplied by three, and afterwards divided by three, the 
Vor. Il. 3 Q three 


< three products will be 29,75 N, 55,94 N, and 63,77 N, which are 
« nearly equal to thirty N ;. fifty-four N, and fixty-four N refpectively ; 
* and hence the: foundation of the Bramin rule is evident, which directs 
« to multiply the equatorial fhadow by thirty, fifty-four, and fixty-four, 
«c. refpectively ; and to divide the products by three for the Chorardo in 
€. puls: and thefe parts anfwer to one, two, and three figns of longitude 
* from the true equinox, and therefore the _4yanong/h, or Bramin preceffion 
<* of the equinox, muft be added to find the intermediate Chorardo by pra- 
**. portion.” 


olHovcH the agreement of this inveftigation with the Bramin refaks, 
ys no proof that the Hindcos had either the differential method, or Algebra, 
Kt gave me. at the time a ftrong fufpicion of both; and yet for want of 
knowing the name that Algebra went by in Sanfcrit, I was near two years 
befare 1 found a treatife on it; and even then 1 fhould not have known: 
what to enquire for, if it had not come into my mind to afk how they in- 
veftigated: their rules. Of the- differential method I have yet met with no 
regular treatife; but have no doubt whatever that there were fuch, for the. 
xeaíons I. before hinted, at; and I hope others will be more fortunate in their 
enquiries after it than myfelf.. 


WitH refpect to. the Binomial Theorem, the application of it to. frace 
tional indices will perhaps remain for ever the exclufive property of NEw- 
TON 5. but. the following queftion and its folution evidently (ew that the 
Hindoos underftood it in whole numbers to the full as well as Brices,, 
and much better, than PAscAL. Dr. Hurton, in a valuable edition of 
SHERWIN'Ss Tables, has lately done juftice to Bn 1665 ; but Mr. Wuircnu- 


ELL, Who fome years before pointed out Brices as the undoubted inven- 


tor 
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tor of the differential method, faid he had found íome indications of the 
Binomial Theorem in much older authors. 'The method, however, by which 
that great man inveltigated the powers, independent of each other, 1s exactly 


the fame as that in the following tranflation from the San/crit. 


f^ 


^ 


6c 


e A Raja’s palace had eight doors: now thefe doors may either be 
opened by one at a time, or by two at a time, or by three at a time, and 
fo on through the whole, till at laft all are opened together: it is re- 


quired to tell the numbers of times that this can be done. 


* Set down the number of the doors, and proceed in order gradually, 
decreafing by one to unity, and then in a contrary order as follows : 

876543 2 1 

1 2 3 4 56 7 8 
* Divipe the firt number eight by the unit beneath it, and the quo- 
tient eight fhews the number of times that the doors can be opened 
by one at a time: multiply this laft eight by the next term feven, and 
divide the produét by the two beneath it, and the refult twenty-eight 
is the number of times that two different doors may be opened: mu'tiply 
the laft found twenty-eight -by the next figure fix, and divide the pro- 
duct by the. three ‘beneath it, and the quotient fifty-fix fhews the 
number of times that three different ddors may be opened. Again, this 
fifty-fix multiplied by the next five, and divided by the four beneath It, 
is feventy, the number of times that four different doors may be opened: 
in the fame manner fifty-fix is the number of fives that can be opened ; 
twenty-eight the number of times that fix can be opened; eight the 
number of times that feven can be opened: and laftly, one is the number 


3 Q2 «* of 
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** of times the whole may be opened together ; and the fum of all the differ- 
** ent times is 266,” 


Tue demonftration is evident to mathematicians 5. for as the fecond term's 
. coefficient in.a general equation fhews the fum of the roots, therefore in the 
n power of 1 -- 1, where every root is unity, the coefficient fhews the differ- 
ent Ozes that can be taken in mz things :. alfo, becaufe the third term’s coeffi- 
cient is the fum of the products of all the different twos of the roots, 
therefore: when each. root is unity, the product of each two roots will be 
unity, and therefore the number of units, or the coefficient itfelf, fhews the 
number of different wos that can be taken in z things. Again, becaufe 
the fourth term is the fum of the products of the different threes that can 
be taken among the roots ; therefore, when each root is unity, the product 
of each three will be unity, and therefore every unit in the fourth will fhew 
a product of three different roots, and’ confequently the coefficient itfelf 
fhews all the different ZZrees that can be taken in.» things ;; and fo for the 


reft. I fhould: not have added this, but that L do. not know. well where to 
refer to. it. 


P. S. There is an obfervation perhaps worth remarking with refpect 
to the change of the Porzs ; namely, that the fimall rock-oyfters are ge- 
nerally all dead within about a foot above high water mark. Now pofhibly 
naturalifts.may be able to tell the age of fuch fhells nearly by their appear-. 
ance; and if fo, a pretty good eftimate may be formed of the rate of al- 
teration of the level of the fca in. fuch places where they are; for L made- 
fome aftronomical obfervations on a rock in the fea, near an ifland about 
(even miles to the fouth of the ifland of Cheduba, on:the Atacan. Coaft, whofe: 
top was eighteen feet above high: water mark, and the whole rock covered: 


with. 
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with thofe (hells faft grown to it, but all of them dead, except thofe which 
were a foot above the high water mark of that day, which was February 2, 
1788. The fhells were evidently altered a little in proportion to their height 
above the water ; but by no means fo much as to induce one to believe that 
the rock had been many years out of it. All the adjacent iflands and the 
coaft fhewed fimilar appearances; and therefore it was evidently no partial 
elevation by fubterranean fires, or any thing of that fort. This is alfo appa- 
rent from the ifland of Cheduba itfelf, in which there is a regular fucceffion 
of fea-beaches and fhells more and more decayed to a great height. By a 
kind of vague eftimation from the trees and the coafts and fhells, &c. (on. 
which however there is not the leaft dependence) I fuppofed that the fca: 
might be fubfiding at the rate of about three inches in a year. 
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Mufic of the Hin- 
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ADDITION. 





Pace 154. Note. The gunja, 1 find, is the Abrus of our botanifts, 
and I venture to defcribe it from the wild plant, compared with a beautiful. 


drawing of the flower magnified, with which I was favoured by Dr, 
ANDERSON. 


Crass XVII. Order IV. 
Car. Perianth funnel-fhaped, indented above. 
Con. Cymbiform. Awning roundi(h, pointed, nerved.. 
Tings lanced, fhorter than the awning. 
Keel rather longer than the wings. 
STAM. Filaments nine, fome fhorter;. united in two fets at the top of a: 
divided, bent, awl-fhaped body. 
Pist. Germ inferted in the calyx. Style very minute at the bottom of 
the divided body, Svigma,. to the naked eye, obtufe;. in the microfcope 


feathered. 


Pra. A legume. Seeds fpheroidal; black, or white, or fcarlet. with 
black tips. 


Leaves pinnated ; fome with, fome without, an odd leaflet.. 
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